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TO THE 
Right Honourable 

DA N I E L 

Earl of NoTTlNGHAMj 
Baron Finch of DATtNtKT; 



May it pleafe Your Lordfliipj 

Since I arttj upon man) 
Accomts, obliged, to 
lay the Studies and 
Labours of Ttty Life at 
Tour Lordjhifs Feet^ it wilt 
not, 1 hope, be thought Fre^ 
fumption in me to make this 
foSowing Addrefs, it>hichf ott 
my Fart, is an AB of Dutyi 
A a temli 
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The Epiftjle ,'■■ 

Icould not omit fofair an Op- 
fortunity of declaring bowfen- 
fihle I am of the Honour of be- 
ing under Tow LordJhifS Fa- 
tronage. The Pleafure of tel- 
ling the World that one is raif- 
edby Men who are truly Great 
and Gooci, works too powerful- 
ly to be fmothered in the Breaft 
of him that feels it; efpeciaSy 
fince a Man is rarely cenfured 
for [hewing it, but is rather 
commended for gratifying fueh 
an Inclination, when he thank- 
fully publifhes to whom he is 
indebted for all the Comforts 
and Felicities of bis Life. 

But Tour Lordfhip has ano- 
ther Right to the/e Papers, 
which is efial to that of their 
' . .'■ being 
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Dediratory,' 
being mine: The Matter it 
felf direBs me to Tour Lord- 
fi>ip as the prober Patron, of 
the Caufcy as weH as of its. 
Advocate. Thofethatenquiret 
whether there is fuch a Sfirip- 
Mw in the World as aflimat£d 
the greateft Examples . ej^.ifa- 
tiquity, muft feek for livint 
Injlances, as weM as ab^ract-, 
ed. Argumenti, ; and tmfi the^ 
tgu^ take care to p-oduce.to 
the beft Advantage, jfjh^y 
(xfe3 to Qorrvince the Wor(d 
that they have fomd tfbaf 
fkey fi^ghtfbr.-: 

This there fiire being the 

SubjeS of ti>is,f6Sovf>i)^^,Eh- 

quiry, it'feet^ednecefiry to 

urge the ftrongejl Arguments 

A3 firji. 
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The Epiftk 

WoriJ i» favour of my Cau/if 
4y Ms Dedicatioa. For tmfe 
that (oajider that the Virtues 
ipbich make tf a great Cha-> 
tdBer, fucb as Magnanimity, 
Ca£iicity for the hi^fi Emm 
ftyments, Depth of Judgment,, 
Sanity, Ehcutkn, and Fit 
deitty, are tmited in asim-. 
pent a Degree in Tour Lord* 
pip, as they are fmni itfmder 
in the true CharaBerS tf the 
Ancient Worthies; that ail 
fins is rendrid yet mere Mv^ 
ftrious by Tour Exemplaty Pify 
ty and Concern for the Church 
■rf England, ditd Tour Zeal 
for the Rights and Honeur tf 
ihe Efli^Un Msoivdy ;• 4nd 
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, £)ed*5«(:ory. 
L^ 4 iH, that thffe Vmms 

do fa p^st/y d)ijbend from 
Fathtr t» Son in Tm Lord-' 
fbifs Famly, tb.0 its Cft^*- 
teral Branches ifre ffifmed 
Publici Blejlings to their Age 
and Country; wiU readily im- 
fefs that the World does ftiS 
improve, an/d wt^ ^ m fur- 
ther than Tour Lor^ip, tofi- 
leace all that (ball be fa hardy 
as to di/pute it. 

Jujtic( th^refarCf as veil as 
Gratitude, oblige me to pre- 
fect tbtfe Tapers to Tour Lord- 
jhip : Though, fince I have 
taken the freedom, in feveral 
Particulars, to Jiffeat from a- 
Qrmtimsn, whofs Wnmgs 

have been very kindly received 
A 4 in 
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The Epiftle, i^c. • 
in the World, I am bomi ta-. 
declare, that the chief Reafon. 
of this Addrefs was, to let the 
World fee, that 1 have a Right^ 
to fubferibe my felf 

|iJay it pleafc Your Lordfljip, 

Your Lordfliip'? 

Moft Obliged, 

■ And Moft Dutifiil 

Servant aqd Chaplain, 

William Wotton. 
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PREFACE. 

THE Argument of theft fol- 
lowiflg Papers feems, in a 
great Meafure, to be jb 
very remote from that holy Pk^ 
fion, and from thofe Studies, to 
which I am, in a more particular 
Manner, obliged to dedicate my 
fclf, that it may, perhaps, be e»- 
peded that I fliould give fomc Ao 
count of the Reafons which enga- 
ged me to fet about it. 

In the firft Place therefoie, 1 
imagined, that if the feveral Boun- 
daries of Aneitnt and Modem Leam- 
«ig were once impartially ftated, 
Men would better know what were 
fiill unfioiflied, and what were, in 
amaim^j perfefi; and conftquent- 
ly, what deferved the greateft Ap- 
plication, upon the Score of its 
being 
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Preface. 
being imperfed : Winch rnigfafbe 
a good loducemcnt to fee thofc 
Mqn, wtp, iiavi^ a great Ge- 
bIos, find jHo in thefii&lyes %n 
Inclination to promote Learning, 
1^1 S«i))feS» wittireio diey m]|1it, 
. irobaU^, :i*e«>t v'lA Smxefi m- 
6rer;dbIeito <jbc>r Endeavours ^ By 
wiwoli Mewis, Knowledge, in oH 
i» P«it<, ni^ at ]aft i>e qami- 
pkMwd, I fadievedilikewife, jtliat 
tUi owgk wfoifiUy iead Mm to 
ftjfcv fiiqiu »pd oaJy facib, for 
tbeir jQwdes, at riiey ooidd <x>b- 
^ jn &» ithe ^Ueft and Jboft in 
thofe feveral.Kiad>,of Learaiiig «9 
vhiiQh]Qbeyiinteadadtoapfi)]r elieir 
TliMglMx. He that iKliews the 
AfKient <Cw«jlif and Xjoiaai to iiave 
ba«ii:tlie'gt(aeefi Ma£«rs c£«ic 4lit''. 
if.Writkig «Mt have ever lyet.ap- 
f«ated, wiH read thew . as Us tbr . 
^vSqis!, wiU cop^r idter diem, 
wiH %nw ito limitate thdi Besui- 
tK9, and :faim itis St^e a(ter itfa<& 
Models, 
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Vreface. 
MbdeJs, a" he proixsfes to hinifdf 
to be excellenc in that A,rt hiorfelfi 
Afl which Things wiB be negled* 
cd, and he will aMitent himfelf to 
read them iq dieir TnnOitfois^ to 
ftrnifli his Mind witfaTopicki of 
Dircom^, and to have a general 
Notion of w^t thefe Ancient Ao. 
tliors fay, if he tliinb, te auy fie 
eqaally excellent a nearer Way. 
To read Gree\ and L«t<a with Ealc^ 
Is a Thing not feon learnt: The 
Languages are too nuch oat of the 
congnaon Ro«d 5 and the Torn 
which the GnAf and Latint gave 
to at] their Thonghts, cannot fce 
tcCcmWed fey what we ordinarily' 
meet with in Modern Languages} 
Which makes them tedious, till ma- 
ftered Jjy Ufe. So that eoriftgnt 
Reading «f the moft |)erfea Mo- 
dern 'Books, whidi ^oes not' go 
joindy o» w5lh the AneicBts, in 
Aeir Turns, ^nffl, fey trringiBg the 
Ancients into Dtf-nfe, eaufe the 
' Learning 
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Treface. 
I^earititig of the next Generatidn 
to fink ; by realpn that tbey, not 
drawing from thofe Springs from 
})Fhenc^ th«J^ excellent Moderns 
(Jrew, whom they only propofe to 
£}|lotv, nor (ajiiflg thofe Meafures 
which theie Nlen too^, iquft, for 
want of that: ^Foundation which 
tliele their M<>dern Guide; Qrft 
carefiilly hid, iail in nq long Com- 
lafsofTime. ' 

; Yet, on the other Hand, if Men 
W^Qjare unacquainted with thefi; 
ncliings, Hiould jind every Thing to 
be commended .becaofe it is tliiefl, 
not becaufe it is befi ;■ and after-. 
Vfiirdfr(hould perceive that in many 
material aqd very curious Parts of 
Learning, the Ancients were, com- 
paratively fpeaking, grofly ignor 
raat, it would make them fufpe£l 
t\at in all other Things alfo they 
were equally deficient ; grounding 
their general Conclufion upon this 
very common, though erroneous, 

■ . i Prindple, 
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Freface. 
Principle, that becaufe a Man is in 
an Erronr in thofc Things whcrctrf" 
we can )U<l£f , therefore Ik muft be 
equally millaken in thofe Things 
where we annot. Now, this Ex- 
tream can be no Way more eaffly 
avoided, than by ftating the due 
Limits of Ancient and Modern 
Learning ; and (hewing, in every 
Partictilar, to which we ought to 
give the Pre-eminence. 

But I had another, and a more 
powerful Reafon, to move me to 
conlider this Subjed ; and that was, 
that I did believe it might be fome 
way fubfervient to Religion it lel£ 
Among all the Hypothefes of thoie 
who would deftroy our mod holy 
Faith, none is fo plaulible as that 
of the Eternity of the World. The 
fabulous Hiftories of the E^ypitias, 
Chaldeans and Chinefet feem to 
countenance that Aflrrtion. The 
feeming EaCncfs of folving all Dif- 
ficulties that occurr, by pretending 
that 
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Freface. 
tkat fweepng Floods, or general 
■hd fucceffivb lovafions of Barba' | 
rousEnermes, miy have, by Tnrns, 
defiroyed all the Records of the 
World, tin wkhitt thefe laft Five or 
Six Theofand Years, makes it very 
amiaMe to tfaofe wbofe Intereft it 
is, that the Chrifiiati Rtligion fliould 
be but an empty Form ^ Words, 
and yet cannot fwallow the Efica- 
rcan Whimfies of Chance andAcci' 
dettl. Now the Notion of the E- 
terftity of Mankind, through infi- 
nite faceeflive Generations of Meff, 
Cannot be at once more cfieSually 
and more popularly conAited, than 
by {hewing how the World baa 
gone on, from Age to Age, im- 
proving; and conlequently, that it 
it at preient much more knowing 
than it ever was fince the carlieft 
Tfanes to which ffiftory can car- 
s. 

ut upon Examination of thn 
ftion,. Icveral Difficulties ap- 
peared,. 
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Freface. 

p«Mredi \*hic6 w«e dfrfrfly ftfbt 
rtmored. Tfce grcateft vms, Tlttt 
fiwne Scienert and Artt, of a *«y 
dompcwnded Nature, fcera reaPfy 
(0 bxvef been more fier&d ancieclt^ 
than they are at prefetit; wfiicft 
did, as it were, direflly overthrow 
my Pbfition. Therefore I was o\f- 
^ed, firft, to enqtm-c whethA the 
Thing were trae it* Faft, or not: 
Next, If true, whether it proceed- 
ed from a particnlar Force of Oe^ 
niut, or from the Concurrence of 
fbmeaccideutaf Gircotnflances'; and 
alio, whether, in Cafe fuch Cir- 
cumftances did concurr, in other 
IVnipi where thofe Accidents 
conld have no Place, the Moderns 
did not out-do the Ancients fo 
MOch, as, allowing the World to 
be no older tbao the M)/«iM/ Ac- 
count, it was reafonably to be (rstr 
peSed that they fliould. For then, 
if alt thefe Queftions could be (a- 
tis£i£h)rily refolved, the Obje&ion 
would 
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Preface. 
would be no Objedion at all ; and 
Mankind might ftill be fuppofed to 
improve, even though in fome Parf 
ticuiars they fliould go back, and 
&I1 fliort of the PerfeSion which 
once they had. 

There is no Qjieftion but thefe 
Excellencies of the Ancients jnight 
be accounted for, without hurting 
the Account given by Mofes, by rc- 
folving them into a particular Force 
of Genius, evidently difcernable id 
former Ages, but extinft long (ince^ 
But this Teemed to be of very ill 
Confequencc, fince it did, as it were, 
• fuppofc that Nature were now worn 
; outj. and fpent ; and fo might tempt 
a hihertine to think that Men, like 
Mulhrooms, fprung out of the Earth 
when it was frefli and vigoroKs, im- 
pregnated XVith proper Seminal A- 
toms, now, of many Ages, no 
longer fecn. 

When nothing therefore feemed 

fo likely to take off the Force of 

tk 
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Prefaci. 
the main ObjeSion, as the finding 
of particular Circumilances which 
tnight fuit with thofe Ages that did 
exceed ours, and with thoie Things 
wherm they did exceed chem, and 
with no other Age nor Thing be- 
fides ; I did at laft pleale my (e\[, 
that I had found thefe Circumftan- 
ces ; and in fetting them down, I 
took Care, neither to be deceived 
my felf, non ^( as I hope ) to deceive 
any Body elfe. 

But what Ihall be faid tq thofe 
nomerous Deluges, which, no Bo* 
dy knows how many Ages before 
that of Nf^tfib, or before one another, 
are laid to have carried a'way . all 
Maol^itid, except here and there a 
Couple of ignorant Salvages, who 
got to fome high Mountain, and 
from thence afterwards repleniflicd 
the Earth? This Hypothelis (as 
thefe Men call it ) is lb very preca», 
■tious, that- there needs nothing to, 
be replied, but only that it is as 
a eaiily 
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Preface. 
ciflly dif-ptoved by denying, a6 af^ 
finned by afetiog, fince no Rec«rds 
nor Traditions of the Memory oi 
the Fafis are pretended ; and Jooae- 
tfaiag eaiier, becaufe it may be de- 
Hionfirably proved, that a ^nerol 
Flood Cannot be effeSed without a 
Miracle. New, partial Deluges are 
not fiifiicient : If one Country be 
deftroyed , ' another is preferved s 
and if the People of that Country 
have Learning among them, they 
will alio have a Tradition, that it 
onee was in the other Countries too, 
which Me now dilr peopled. 

Upwards of the Age of Hiffocm- 
tes. Knowledge may be traced to its 
ieveral Sources : But of any great 
Matters done before Mtfti, there 
iire no fort of Foot-fteps remaining, 
which do not, by their Contradi- 
flions, betray their Falfliood ■-, let- 
ting thofe alide which MofeJ faimfetf 
has preferved. There is Reafon to 
{uppok that Invafions of Barbarous 
Enemies 
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Prefaci. 

Enemies were anciently of the fiiue 
Nature, as they have been fince ; 
that is, they might pofTibly malce 
entire Conquefts of the Coantrie* 
which were ib invaded ; but we 
cannot fuppoie that any of thefe 
pretended Jme-l/hftical ConapePa, 
of which we are now fpeaking, 
made a greater Alteration than that 
which^the ^hs and Vandals made 
in. the RiOfMi Empire ; that whicll 
(he Saracens firft, and the tiirkf 
afterwards made in the Gree\ ; of 
that of the Tartars in Chiita. The 
Goths and Vandals had no Learning 
of their own ; and if we conlidec 
Politeneis of Manners, and nothing 
elfc, they feem truly to have de- 
ferved the Name of Barharom : 
Tliey therefore took fome of the 
Raman Lcariung, as much as they 
thought was for their Turn, the 
Memory whereof can never be faid 
to "have been quite extind during 
the whole Courle of thofe ignorant 
a 9 Aget 



Treface. 

AgeSj which fuccceded, and weri 
the Effefts of their Conquefts. The 
Saxonsin EngUnd, being taught by 
the Britifh Refugees, who planted 
themfelves in Irehtid, and from 
thence, by the Way of Scotland, 
came by degrees back again into 
their own Country, had as much, if 
not more Learning than any of their 
Eurofieaii Neighbours. The Sara- 
cens applied themfelve^o Learning 
in earned, as foon as the Rage of 
their iirft Wars was over ; and re- 
fcdving to make theirs a compleai 
Conqueft, robbed the Creeks of 
their Knowledge as (bon as they had 
poffeffed themielves of the moft va- 
luable Parts of their Empire. The 
Turks Jcarnt enough, not to b^ 
thought illiterate, though lefs pro- 
portionably than any of the forc- 
pientioned Conquerors : They can 
write and read ; they preferve fome 
rude Annals of their own Exploits, 
and general Memorials, it matters 
not 
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Freface. 
not how imperfed, of precedent 
Times : And they lofe none of the 
Mechanical Arts which they found 
in the Countries where they came, 
fince they either Work themfelves, 
or employ others that (hall ; which, , 
to the prefcnt Purpofe, is all a cafr. 
The Tartars have, fince their Con- 
queft, incorporated themfelves with 
the Chimfes, and are now become 
one People, only prefcrving the Au- 
thority Aill in their own Hands. 

In all thefe Inftances one may ob- 
ferve,that howbarbarous foever thefe 
feveral Conquerors were when firft 
they came into a Civilized Country, 
they,in Time,learnt fo much at le^ 
pf the Arts and Sciences of thePeo. 
pie whom they had liibdued, as 
ferved them for the neceffary Ufes 
pf Life ; and thought it not be- 
neath them tobeinftrnfied by thofc 
to whom they gave Laws. Where- 
fore there is Reafon to believe, that 
l^nce Mankiiid has always been of 
a 3 the 
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Preface. 

the fame fMte, former Conquefts 
would have produced the fame Ef- 
fc&s, as we fee later ones have 
done. In fliort, We cannot fay 
that ever any one Invention of U- 
niverfal life has been laid afide, 
unlels fome other of greater, and 
more general Ufe has come in the 
Room of it, or the Conquerors 
took it away, for fome IV>Iit)caI 
Reafon, either letting it totally die, 
or fupplying it with fomething elfe, 
which to them feemed a valuable E- 
■ quivalent. Have any of thefc Con- 
querors, flnce ln^al-Cain's Time, 
once fuflered the Ufe of Metals, 
Iron for Inftance, or Gold, to be 
loft in the World ? Have' Letter* 
been ever loft, fince the Time of 
that firft Cadmus, whoever he was, 
that found them out ? Or was 
Mankind ever put to the Trouble 
of inventing them a (econd Time > 
.have the Arts of Plantiog, of 
Weaving, or pf Building, Men at 
any 
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I Frefaci. 

any Time intermitted ? Does say. 

I Man believe that the life of the 
Load-Slme will ever be forgotten ? 
Are the Tiirkf fo barbaious, or to 
ipightful to themfelves, that they 
wili not ufe Gan-pow(kr, becanle 
it was taught them by Chrijhatts ? 
Does not Carfilaffo de la Vega in- 
form lis, that the fermnMt would 
have worOiipped the Spaaiards- m 
Gods, if their Cruelties had not 
foon led thefe harmlcfs People n 
take them to be Ibmething dfe, 
becanfe they taught them the 
Ufe of Irm and Lmliiiig-Glapt P 
{Whence we may be fure that this 
innocent and honeft Nation never 
had Learning amongil them be- 
fore.) Do not we nnd that they 
and the Mexicairs, in a Cempafs oif 
Four or Five Hundred Years, which 
is the ntmoft Period of the Da- 
ration of either of their Emfjrei, 
went on flill improving ? Ai the 
whole Wrw WurW would, probably, 
a 4 have 
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^ive done in not many Ages> >f- 
thcfe two mighty Nations had exi- 
tended their Conqacfts, or if new 
f^mpires had arifen, even though the; 
Sfaniardf had never coniie among 
them i fince thofe tvyo I* rapires of 
Mexico and fern, which wrere the 
only ^onliderable Civilized Go- 
vernments in America, got cenftanc 
Ground of their Enemies ; having 
the fame i^dvantages over them, as; 
formed Troops have over a loofc 
Militia. Or can we think that they 
wonld again have relapfed to their 
old Barbarity of themfclves, when 
once they had been weary of thofq, 
Arts, and of that Learning ( fuch as 
it was) which then they had ? Man- 
lint] i$not fo ftupid a Thing, but if 
they da at any Time find out what 
may do them great and eminent Ser- 
vice, they will learn it, and make ufe 
of it, without enquiring who it is, 
they leatnit of, or taking a Prejudice; 
at the Thing, becaufe, perhaps, they 
' may 
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Vrefdce. 

inay be indebted to an Enemy for 
}t. Barbarms and Polite are Words 
which rather referr to Matters of 
Breeding and Elegance, than of SsHud 
Judgment, or Common Senfe ; which 
hrft (hew themfelvp in making Pro- 
vifion for Things of Convenience, 
and evident Intereft, wherein Men 
fcarce ever commit palpableMifta kes. 
$o that it feeros unaccountable that 
the Hiftory of Learning and Arts 
thould be of fo confeffedly late a 
Date, if the Things themfclves had 
been very niany Ages older ; njuch 
more if thcWorld bad been Eternal. 
Betides thefe, I had a Third Rea- 
fon to engage me to this Undertar 
king ; which was, the Pleafure and 
Ufefulnefs of thofe Studies to which 
it neceffarily led me : For Difcover 
ries are moft talked of in the Me- 
chanical Philofophy, which has been 
but lately revived in the World. 
Jts Profeffors had drawn in to it the 
whole Knowledge pf Nature, which. 



Frefdce. 
in an Age wherein Natural Religion 
13 denied by many, and Revealed 
Religion by very many more, fcem- 
ed Mghly important to be fo far 
known at leaft, as that the Invilible 
Things of the Godhead may be 
clearly proved by the Things that 
are fcen in the World. Wherefore I 
thought it might be Labour exceed- 
ing well fpent, if, whilft I enqui- 
red into what was anciently known, 
and what is a newDifcovery,! fiiould 
at the lame Time furnifli my Mind 
with new Occafions of admiring the 
boundlefs Wifdom and Bounty of 
that Almighty and Beneficent Ef- 
fence, in and by whom alone this 
whole Univerfc, with all its Parts, 
live, and move, and have their 
Being. 

I had alfo a ftcfli Inducement to 
this Search, when I found to how 
excellent purpofe my mod learn- 
ed and worthy Friend, Mr. Bent- 
' ley, has, in his late Difcourfes 
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Preface, 
tgtmfi Athifm, fliewn what admira- 
ble Ufe may be made of an accurate 
Search into Nature, thereby to lead 
usdiredily up to its Author, fo at to 
leave the unbelieving World with- 
out Excufe. 

But, after all that I have alledged 
for my felf, I muft acknowledge, 
that I'foon found that I did not 
enough confidcr Qmds'iiUaiit Imme- 
ri, mt juid ferre recufem. TheSub- 
)ed was too vaft for any one Man, 
ranch more for me, to think to do it 
JuAice ; and therefore, as (bon as I 
bad drawn up a rude Scheme of the 
Work, I intended to have given it 
over, if the importunate Sollicita- 
tbns of my very ingenious Friend, 
Aitthmy Hammond, Efq; had not at 
laft prevailed upon jne to try what 
might be faid upon it : And it was 
lb difficult a Thing to me to refnfe 
what was lb eartieftty prelTed by a 
Perfon who was fo very dear t9 me, 
and which in the prefent Cale was a 
great 
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Treface. 
jgreat deal mpre ; one, for wbofe 
Sence and Judgment, all chat know 
him hjive fo very particular a Re- 
gard, that [ refolved at laft, rather 
to hazard O'y own Reputation, than 
to deny his Requeft ; efpecially, 
finje I hoped that it might, perhaps, 
give (orne Body elfe an Opportqpity 
to compleat tbat,of which this Ttea- 
tife is a very imperfeft Eflay. 

I hope i need make no Apology, 
that a great Paft of this Difcoarfc 
may feem too Polemical fpr a Wri- 
ting of this kind : But that could 
not be avoided, hecaqfe the Argu- 
ment it felf has been fo much deba- 
ted. The ableft Men of the two 
oppofite Parties are. Sir WiViant, 
UmfU , and Monfieur Perrmlt .• 
They are too great Men, and their 
Writings are too well known, and 
too much valued, to be over- looked. 
They cloath their Thoi^hts in fo 
efigaging a Dreis, that a Man is 
tempted to receive all they fay, 
without 
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Preface. 
without Examination ; and there- 
fore I was afraid chat I might have 
been accu(ed of betraying my Caufe, 
if, whilft t endeavoured to ad the 
Part of a Mediator, and to give to 
every Side its juft due, I had, omit- 
ted what theie two elegant Advo- 
cates had feverally allci^d for 
their refpcflive Hypothefes. 

What Cenfnre the World will 
pafs upon my Performance, I know 
not ; only I am' willing to think 
chat tbofe who (hall not agres to 
what I lay, will grant that t have , 
reprcfented the Opinions of other 
Men with Impartiality and Can- 
dour, and that I have not difcovered 
any Bigottry or Inclination to any 
one particular Side ; which will be a 
good Step to make them believe, 
that I Ihall not obAinately defend 
any one Pofition, which may here- 
after be proved to be erroneous. 
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*> ' I ^HE Reader isdefired to take 
. - J_ Notice, that the Second Edi- 
tidn of ^r William Temple's E^^jr. is quo- 
ted every where in tbi& Book ; but chat 
all the .Citations are alio to be found iii 
the Tlnrd Edition, which was Correited 
and Enlarged by the Author. 
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REFLECTIONS 

UPOfj 

Ancient and Moderii 

LEARNING 

CHAR t. 

' General RefteBioat upon the State bf 
I the Quefiion: 

TH E ffrelent State oiF the De-. ' 
figos and Studies of Mankind 
fe lb very different from what 
It was I ^o Years ago, that it H 
no Wonder if Men's Notions concerning 
them vary as much as the Things theni- 
felves. This great Difference arifes from 
the Ifefif c which every Man has', who' 
believes that he can do greater Things 
than his Neighbours, of .letting them IffiT 
tew iniich he does excel them : This will 
oblige him to orhit no Opportunity thaf 
lilftnf il ftlf t(j do it, and afterwards to' 
B ejfpreff 
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KefleSfiops ftpOH 
e^refs his Satis^^ion that he has done 

^ it. This is dot only vifible in particular 
Perfons, but ia the feveral Ages of Mao- ■ 
ki^d, which arp onl^ Conifnupities ^ 
particular Ferfojis , Itviag at tfie tame 
time, as often as their Hppiours, or their 
Incerefts, tead thera to purfue the fame 
Method^. ThisEt^pJ^iioneqmlly Oiews ' 
it felt', whatlbcver the Subjeft be, about I 
whjch it i$ eiopl|9yed ; ^het^er i( be f- i 
bopt Matters of Trade, or Wpr, or Le^irfl- : 
ing, it is all one : One Nation will ftrive ' 
to out-do another, and (b will one Age | 
too, when feveral Nfttjornggree in the pur- j 
iuit of the fame Defign j only the Jealou- ' 
fie is Rpt fo gfp^f in thp Coowft fpr U^ro- I 
ing, asitisinths^fprlUctws and Power^ 
bKaufe thefc are Things which every fe- 
Vieral People ftrivfi to ingrolj; ^U to ch?m* 
{^Itos, fo th^t it is irppdHblti fpr border- 
ing Nations to fuf^r \^tfli ^qy Patiepce 
t^af their Neighbours Qioi;!^ grow as 
grpat as they in either of thep:^, to th^ 
o.wn prejudice ; though they vill all a^ 
^ee in raifing the Credit of th? Age they , 
Jtve in upon iliat ^ccquot, that being tbc : 
onlj^ Thing whpr^ip their Int^refts 4q ' 
perfeiily unite. 

" If tbisWay of Reafoningwillhoild, it 

mayhe^sJ^ed howitconi^ to pals, that 

th^ ]^ar;fed Men of the i^^ Ag^ did ncft 

l^etend 
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Aneimt ktid ^Mif^rn Learning, 
|!lEettadth^ they dtit-did the AncLeiHS,''as 
wcQ as ibme do now? They WouMv 
vkboiit (jUeiftiM', CouM they fiave ^ad 
ffiy Colout for it : ^i *Jis the Wdrk bt 
OK A^ge to remove rife kubbiflt, -aftd xh 
cfearthe WayfoifmurelnVentorsi Men 
feldom ftrivtfor Maftery, iVheiia tfte Su- 
ficnont^ 15 ifot in Ibrae Jbtt difputable 5 
ihen it is irfiat they begiato ftrive ; iicc(»> 
(fi^y, as foon a$ there was a foif fte- ' 
teoce f<tt fuch a Difpute, there wtre not 
vandog thofe who foon made tftc m*ft 
of it, both by exalting tbcir oWri f crfbr- 
Qiaflces j and disparaging et^ery Thing 
tbat had been done of that kind by their 
PredeeeflerS : 'TiU the new .Phiiofophy 
bad gotten Ground in 'the World^ chii 
vis done very fpiatitigiy ; which is but 
within tte Gompaft of 40 or 50 Yekrs. 
Thbfc were but few before, who would 
bs diougbete baVe exceeded thti Ancients^ 
unlefi it were fdrae few PhyficianS, who 
fet up Ghymical Methods of Pra£tice# 
and Theories of Difeales, founded, upoii 
Cbymtcal Notions, inoppoflt'ion to the 
OJeiiical : BOt thefe Men, for want of + 
converfti^ much oilt of their own La- 
bonitories» were unable to maintain their 
Caufe tp the general ConviSion of Man- 
lund t The Credit of the Cures which 
they wtougbtj not fopporting them e- 
B 3 nough 
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j^ " KefleSiions upon 

sough againft che Realbnings of their 
Adverlaries. 
-. Soon after the Reftauration of King 
Churks II. upon the Inftltution of the 
Ro^dl Society t th^ Comparative Excellen- 
cy of the Old and New Fhiloibphy was 
eagerly debated in EngUnd. But the 
Dilutes then managed between Stuhhe 
and GUavikt were rather Ferfonal, rela- 
ting to the Royal Society, than General^re- 
lating CO Knowledge ih its utmoft extent. 
In frame thisControverfie has been taken 
up more at large : The French were not 
Satisfied to argue the Point in PhiloIb(4iy 
and Mathematicks, but even in Poetry 
and Oratory too ; where the Ancients had 
the general Prejudice of the Learned on 
their Side. Monfieur de Fontenellej the ce- 
lebrated Author of a Book cemerning the 
PlurMlity. of Worlds, begun the Dilute \ 
about fix Years ago, in a little Dilcourie \ 
annexed to his Faftorals. He is fbme- j 
thing fliy in declaring his Mind ; at leafty i 
in arraigning the Ancients, whofe RepU' ; 
tations were already eftablilhed ; though 
it is plain he would be underftood to gire 
the Moderns the Preference in Poetry and 
Oratory, as well as in Philofbphy and Ma- 
thematicks. His Book being received with 
great Applaufe, it was oppofed in Eng* 
infid by Sir IVillUm Temple, who, in the 
>v • S&»ni 



Attcient and Modern Learning, 
fytatd Part of his MifeeUanea, has print- 
cd an Eflay upon this very Subjefl:. Had 
Monfieur de FoattmB^s DKcourJe paiTed 
' anqueftioned, it would have been very 
firange, Hnce there never was a new 
Notion ftarted in the WorJd, but fbme 
were found, who did as eagerly contra- 
dia it. i 

I The Opinbn which Sir WiSian TemfU 
appears for, is received by fi> great a 
Number of Learned Men, that tho& 
who oppofe it ought to t^g much more 
I than a pofitive Affirmation; otherwife, 
, tbey cannot exped that the World flx)ul<^ 
I ^ve Judgment in their Favour. The 
I Queflioa now to be asked, has formerly 
I been enquired Into by few, be/ides thofe 
t who have chiefly valued Oratory, Poefie," 
and all that which (he French call the Bel' 
' ksLettrei; thatisto&y,anthofe Artsof 
Eloquence, wherein t\k Ancients ^re ge- 
oeraOy agreed to have been very excellent. 
So that Monfleur ie FoHteneBe took the' 
wrong Courle to have his Paradox be be- 
lieved ; for he afterts aU, and proves tit- 
tle i he makes no Indu^ion of ^rticu* 
lars, and rarely enters into the Merits of 
the Caufe : He declares that be thinks 
Love of Eafe to be the reigning Principle 
amoDgft Mankind; for which Reafon 
perhaps he was loath to put ium&lf to 
, B I the 
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Ancient MiMxIefH tjimting. 
" fiwt Age, is only a' ftrtt , Wrpdffdj 
^ Copy imA the Kio^lisdge Of foraitr 
" tinMi^ rinSi as could be taketi {i'oMi 
"thofe fiatfcfed Frigments wlikih*el* 
" favertfiut of tt* gcnerrfShipvCreKftl 

T6e C^effion' tte atifes froni tIBHPrd' 
psftis* win be fuDf uotfe^ftboif, if Xvt 
aiJuiM, (t.) Into (hblfe Thin^ whicft 
iflt Ancimfe May bare been fupp&feU tU 
braig i!0 rerfedion, (in cafe tliey dirfli) 
not bacauftthey exceUedthofe that titat 
itetf them in UndbrRanding, but becanfi 
Aey g6c Ae Sare by being born (M. 
(2.> WMdtHet t&ere are any Arts or SiAa- 
«« «l)i»6'were more perfeSly praftiftd 
ky dM AAieiMCS, ehOUMt all imaginable 
CMe IWhbeeA fittce iiTed toeqtialtlrenf. 
(^) WUeehec tJlere iniy not be others 
whettin- (hey are exceeded by the Mb^ 
itUst though'we liiay reafoAably fiippofi 
■lut botb Sues did as ■*<& as tbev could. 

WHeA fiich Enquiries have once beed 
nWde, Itwitf be rto'hsrd niatter to draW 
liieh biOK^ntieS afterward^, als will eniible 
nstd <k> Juftioe t» both Sides. 

It ftuft be owned; that tte Enqui- 
w» donor iBimediatelJ' refelve the Qje- 
aSoai WhMi' Sir WUlttm Teiifk put.Toi' 
lle^nfiyunds two vety dlfierent Things 
togfther ; rt»mcly; WhtxnirethtGreatifi 
Mr»> theJUcknH, ot iheMoiltitsI mi, 
- , B 4 Wht 
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WhobmiectrritithtirEmqiurks'fitrthefii i 
The fitft is a very prpiier CSuellion for i i 
Declamation, though noc (o proper for a i 
Difcourle, xyherein Men are fuppoied to i 
^{bn l^verely, becaufe, for want of i 
Jvlediums whereon to found an Argu- : 
ment^ it cannot eafiiy b^ decided : For, i 
tbeugh there be no {iir^r Way of judging i 
of the Con^p^ativcEorce of the Genius^ i 
f>f ^vo'al Men, than by examining the : 
tei^»£tive Beauty or Subtilty of their Per- j 
formances; yet the good Fortune of apr ' 
pearing fjrft, added to the Mi^prtune of \ 
-^ wanting a Guide, gives the 6rft Coiner^ i 

fb grea^aq Advantage, that though, foe i 
inftaoce, the fury Qukh, or P*rttUft i 
1j>H, may be thought by forne to be bet- ) 
ter Foetus than the IUas ; yet the lame 
Perlbhs will pot &y but tlut Homer was a 
greater Genius than either Sfttictr Or Mil- 
ten. And befides, when Men judge of the 
Cireatneis of an Inventor's Genius barely 
fey the Subtilty and Curiolity of his In- 
ventions, they may i)f very liable to Mif- 
takes in their Judgments , unlets they 
Knew, and were able to judge p( the 
Palinel^ or Difficulty pfthpfe Metbpds, 
or Ratipcinatipns, by which thefe Men 
arrived at, and perf^ed thefe their 
Inventions; which, with due- Allow- 
, iin^s, is equally applicablf to any Fer- 
'. - ' ■ .* formances 
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AacietH and Modem iMtrnmg. 
fcnnaiices in Matters of Letrniiig of a^ 
ny (bit. 

' It will however be IbmeSatis&dion to 
thole who are concerned for the Glory of 
the Age in which they live, if, in the firft 
place, it can be proved. That as there are 
fome parts of real and ulefijl Knowledge, 
wherein nor only great Stri3aels of Rea- 
Ibning, but Force aiid Extent of Thought 
b required thoroughly to comprehend what 
is already invented, much mote to make 
any conGderable Improvements, (b that 
there can be no Dilpute of the Strength 
of fuch Men's Underftandings, who are 
able to make fuch Improvements ; (b in 
thoie very Things, liicb, and fb great Dil^ 
coveries have been made, -as will oblige 
impartial Judges to ackna\>rledge, that 
there is no probability that the' World de- 
cays in Vigouty and Strength, if ( accor- 
ding to Sir WiUiMmTenfffi Hypoihells) 
we take ourMimate from the Meafure 
of thofe Men's Parts, who have made 
theie Advancements in thele later Years ;' 
elpecially, iS itfhould be found that the 
Ancients took a great deal of pains upon 
thele very Subje£, and had able Matters 
to inflrufi them at their firft letting out : 
And Secondly, If it Ihould be proved, 
that' there are other curious and uleful 
farts of iKnowledgCi whetcia the An- 
■/[. .:^ oeots 
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ckiKs bad equal Opportuffljcies of advaftr 
cing and purliiing their Eaquiries^ #iili 
a»niuc& Facility a» the Moderns, which 
were eithw lUghdjr paflcd over,, or whol' 
k oegttite}, if we fix the Labours of 
fime few Men afide : And La&ly, If it 
IboaM b« pcoredv ttat by feme gnat and 
^pp]^ Inwentioifs,: whoUy unknown' to 
formsr ^gea, new and fpacious Fields of 
Knowledge lurve been diicomredv and^ 
l^unfium MthofeDiicclveriee^ have been 
viewed^ and' fouxhedt into^ wilbaH tbe 
Care and EiiaAne& which lliefa noble' 
Theories repaired If theK Three Things 
ihouldbe done,, both Queftions wotdd be 
at oneerelelvedt and Sir WilHtmTmftr 
would' fee that the Moderns have done 
femethiog nure than Copy from their 
Teachers, and that there is no abfolute' 
neceffitjr of jAaking^ali'thofemelanaholjr 
!<)»»;• ReSeSaons upon C<>»hr.Si#»'Mr^ <H><7f- 
?'■ 5*' rnmim (ftiefnfeiu Jp, which he, bk> 
ved with a juft Relentntent and Indigna- 
tion, hasthoughelittobeftawupon'theni'. 
How far thele ThingS' cany of cannot 
be proved,, flnll be myBufmels in.thefe 
following Papers to eoqnire. But Firff,. 
OfthoTeThingswherein, ifthrAncieasi 
have fbfarexc^led as to bring tfaetn' t& 
FerfeSion, it may, be. tfaoughc diat thejr 
did.it bMaulb ifaey, were boiarbe&rsus. 
CHAP. 
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Aiitient and JtMJWjjr hiaming. % * 
CHAR H. 



of the Aacimts mi Moderns. 

]\ Hare often, though that there could. 
^ OQC be a.plea&ntsr Cntemiianuac tt> 
20 imui&tive M^,, than m tun overtfaa 
fjtft.Tbou^ts wUcb ke bad ui his.Inr 
fmcjy wtuUt he wasigathniog hisColIe^ 
3ioa of Ueis, and labouring, to oiptela 
thole Sounds, by, which he pecceiredthali 
hit Motbec and Kur<^ made tfacmfelvesi 
he undetftood^ We fhould then tee tin, 
truft Gradations by wMch Knowledge w. 
ai;x|uired: WefliOHld,judgf^p<rhapc,whaC 
is initfcif hatd,. aadiwbateiafie, andalfil 
if]ucit,istb«c;nak6sthei>£i; audtheceh 
by make; abetter ^(B»e.ef the EoK»ot 
Men's Uoderllandu^ thaivcaa now ba 
made. But this itisi ia tsW: tp lamenti 
for, fiqce,, it c^a, never be.had. TCet in 
may in giuural beobferred,. thatthefirft, 
Thougbtsof IntaatSiate, dThinipinr- 
mediately, naceflitfy for tife. Xh»e hfc:. 
iag in lbw,meaii«B litisfied, , t^ey, fpeiidi 
their ChiJdbpodin Etearure^if left totheir, 
oi»nI)il»rty,tmtheyaregrDWBup. The* 
theyl^gvi to ttflettjupquthslihipaf:. 
that 
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that relate to Prudence add Dilcrecion,^ 
and chat more or lefs, acporduig as their 
Circumftances oblige them to carry them- 
lelves more' or le& warily towards thole 
with whom they converfe. This is, and 
ever Was, general to all Mankind;, where- 
as they would not take (o much pains to 
cultivate the Arts of Ltjxury and Magni- 
ficence, if they were not jpurred oa by 
Pride, and aDefire of hot being behina 
other' Mo^. So that it is reafbnable tot 
fippoj^, that, all thofe Tilings which re- 
k'te to Moral Knowledge, taken in its 
largeft Extent, were underftood by the 
ancient E^ftidns, Greeks and RomMs, m 
as great nrfeBion as the Things them- 
&lves were capable of. The Arts of Gey 
reraiog of Kmgdoms and Families; of 
Managing the Afiedioiis and FearS of 
(he unconftantMultitudejof Ruling their 
Paffions, and Dilcourfing concerning their 
fcveral Ways of Working ; of Making 
prudent Laws/ arid Laying down wife 
Methods by which they might be the; 
more eafily and efiedually obeyed ; of 
Converfing each with other ; of Giving 
and paying all that Re^^ which is due 
tq Men's feveral Qualities : fq Aort, all 
that is commonly meant by knowing the 
World, and underflandxng Mankind ; 
a^l Things neceflary to make Mea w^r' 
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Attcwa and Modern teaming, i j 
in Gdunfel, dexKrdtis id Bufioefi, and 
agreeable in Converfation, feem to bav« 
been in former Ages thoroughly uader* 
ftood^ and fuceelsniUy pradiifed. 

There leems^ indeed, to be (bme Rea* 
ion to fear, that in the Arts of Knavery 
and Deceit, the prelent Age may have re- 
fined upon the foregoing ; but that is fii 
little for its Honour, that common De- 
cency does almoft as much oblige me to 
throw 4 Veil over this Rei»-oach, as com- 
mon Intereft does all Mankind to pup aa 
eSefiual Stop to its Increafe; Bpt fine* 
we are enquiring into Excellencies^ oof 
Blemiflies and Imperfe£Hons, there &ems 
to be great Realbn to affirm, chat After- 
Ages had no need to invent Rules, which 
already were laid down to their Haads ; 
but that their BuGoefs was chiefly to re* 
examine them^ and to fee which were pro- 
per for their CircumAances, confidering ■ 
what Alteraci(»]s Time (eofibly introdu- 
ces into the Cuftoms of every Age ; ant] 
then to make a wile Ghoice of what th^ ^ 
borrowed, that io their Judgment miglu ' 
not be queftioned by thofe who fliould 
have the Curioiity to compare the Wif- 
dom of (everal Ag^ together. 

If we delcend into Particulars, thele Ob- 

ieryations wiU,I believe,be found co be ve^ 

ry true:The minutefl Diflerences bet weea 

Yertue 
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ffaaut and Viot rfaB fotts, *n ju«id' 
eofly Sated ky AripeOt, \a his fi/ferf j ^ 

be had a right Netiftaof afl tbofe Th&>g8 
wtiith will make « ftioce wrfy grot and 
wtfe. TbeCharaamofalltliere Vicet 
which are iffiinediatdif uiiai mtice oF ia 
Gvil Life, are iadmirably dtatm by Tliu- 
fimfm. N«tlii»g can aiVB a dearer /** 
Of 9ue that hat lived andot TYranis, thaa 
theWHtiii«rfrii«nw; inWhofeHiflo 
fkSj ilmoft «»ery Thing is told in fuch 
a Way, as W« Sb that 111 Ufage and 
Difeppointmetitt bad Men td cehiSre and 
•tporethe AfiioBs of ibrmer Govra-ooix 
Gt«M %ia ja all the Am and Secrets of 
ftrfiafioa sppqat eveiy where in Demo- 
fiieiKi and TaUf'i OtatiOtts, in Q^nlfl. 
Urn's IMHlutions, and the Otations in 
Thmy^its, StU»S and Lhy. The Db' 
ttetof Mankind in Ci\^Liie, Vre excel- 
hntlyftt forth in rn/ysOSiiM. Not one 
Paflion of the Soul of Man his been un» 
touched, and thatwith Life too, byfome 
er other of the Ancient Poets. It would 
require a Volume to ftate thefe Things in 
thoir full Light) and it has been don« 
veiy often by thofe who have given Cha' 
nrewrs and Cenfuros of Ancient Authors. 
So that one may juftly conclude, that 
ftera is noone Fan of Moral Knowledge, 
ftriaiy 
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^riSJy fbcalkd, v/huh wu notbaown 
bf cfete Aockncs, eqaalljr wcfl w by tbi6 

But it would be a wrong Infncilce M 
conduie from cfaeiice, that die Aodentt 
were greuer Genius's thaa the Meo -<^ 
the prelent Age. For, by Sir H'HUMm 
Temfl^i Confeffipn (bk the C-ftwe/cj and Cb;**^?; 
Per»4>u were gc^eriwd by excellent Laws: jSTr^HT 
and Ccnfutim and ili«i^ Cf^<(f may wdl SeS. 3*3. 
be reckoned amoogft tm I^aw-givers and 
Fhilofophers of thole which are commoo- 
ly called learned Katlons ; though nei- 
ther of diem, ufpecially the Latto-, caa 
iuftly be fuTpeOed of learning what they 
knew by Communisation frcnn other Nsr 
tions. From whence Sir WilliMm Temfk 
ri^tly concludes, chat Common Sence is - 
of the Growth <^ every Country ; aqd 
chat aU People who luiite into &}deties, 
and iaxm Governments, will in time 
make prudent Laws of all kinds ; floce 
k is n9t Strength of Imagination, nac 
Subtilty of Re^oning^ but Coniltancy in 
Biaking Obfirvacions upon the feveral 
Ways of Working of Humane Natiu-e, 
dm £rft ftored the WcH-ld with Moral 
Tniths, and put Mankind upon forming 
fuch Rules of Pradice as beft fuited with 
theie Obliervations. There is no Won* 
der therefore, that in a long Series of 
Ages, 
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Ag^ which piieceded Soerttes and Pistol 
l^& Matters were carried to a great Per- 
Icdion; forascheNeceffityofanyTbing 
15 greater, fo it will be more and nuxc 
gegerally ftudied : And as the Subjed of 
purfiaquiries is nearer .to us, oreafierto 
be comprehmded, in it felf ;' (b it will be 
more throughly ex&niiaed, and what is 
CO be knowij will be more perfectly' un- 
derftood. Both tbefe concurr here : Ne- 
cefiicy of coaveriing with each other put 
Men upon making Qumerous Obferva- 
tipns upon the Tempers of Mankind : 
And their own Nature being the Thing 
enquired sifter, all Men could make their 
Experiments ^t home ; which, in ^on- 
{brt withtfiQle made with and by other 
' People, enabled them . ten make certaia 
Concluiions of Eternal Truth; fince Man- 
kind varies little, if any things any far<^ 
ther than, as CuFtoms alter it, froni one 
-Age to another. Sinw therefore.this Ne-* 
ceffity always lafts, and that all the OW 
fervations requisite to Compleat this nobld 
Science, as it tak?s in the Art of Govern- 
ing Kingdoms, Families^ and Men's pri- 
vate Perfons, cannot be made by one or 
two Generations, there is a plain ReaCbn 
why fome Nations, which wanted Op^ 
portunitiesofdi(TuledCQnver£itio% were 
more bu'barous than the reft ; and alfo,/ 
v^h/ 
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why others, who for many Ages met 
with no Forei^ri Enemies that could over- 
tura their Conftitutions, fliould be capa- 
ble of improving this part of Knowledge 
ai laras unafftfted Reafon ^aS able to car- 
ry it.^ . ■ V 

Fdr, after aH, Fiowweak the Know- 
ledge of the ancient Heathens was, eVdri 
here, will appear by comparing the Wri- 
tings of the old Philofophers, with thofe 
Moral Rules which Solomo» left us in the 
OUTefiamentj and which our Bleffed Sa- 
viour and his Apoflle^ laid down in the 
A'ew. Rules fo well iliited to the Realbo 
rf Man, fb well adapted to civilize the • 
World, and to introduce that trueHap- 
pipcfs which the old Philofophers fb vain- 
ly ftrove to find, that the more the^ are . 
c&niidef ed, the more they will be i^alued : 
and accordingly, they have extorted even 
from thofe who did not believe the Chri- . 
ftian Religion, juft Applaufes, which were 
certainly unbiaffed, becaufe, not being 
led by the Rewards which it propofes, , 
DOT deterred by the FuniQiments which 
it threatens, they could have no Motive 
10 commend them but their own native 
Excellency. So that one may juftly won- 
der why Sir W, T. fhould give os an Ac- 
count of Mahomet^s Life, arid thait lb mi- 
nutely, as not to omit the Sergia» Mo/iky 
C ha 
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Hi M»fer (c), in his Effiiy o£ 

w^^SSSA*-. Heroick Vertue; whe« b. 

larmv rh vaf •/< »■ nuntiom Lawgivos, as wcU 

i«.ifcik«iji»»Wm as Generals, and yet tafcena 

EiTuAt^ DOtioe of m{t, and J^« 

CAr»ff. 

It is evident therefore, that thougli in 

(bme Seace the Moderns may be vai lo 

have learned their Politicks and Echicks 

from the Ancients, yet then is no coo- 

vincing Argument chat can be bro^ht 

from tbolc Sciences, fingly coniidcred^ 

that the Ancients had a greater Force of 

Genius than the wife and prudent Men 

of thele later Generations. If, indeed^ 

in all other Sciences, Mankind has for 

1 500 Years been at a fiill Scop, the Per- 

feaion of the Ancient Politicks and E- ■ 

thicks may be juftly urged, amongft ocher 

Arguments, for the comparative Strengdl 

of their Parts ; otherwile not. 

But there are other Pans of Lcamiog, 
that may (eem capable of ^ha Im- 
provement; of which, theAdvocatis&c 
the Ancients do not only pretend that 
they were the Inventors, but that tbair 
Ferrormances have never fincebeeaequaU 
led, much lefi out-done ; though within 
thele lall aoo Years all imagicable Pains 
have been taken to do it ; ana great Re- 
wards have been given to tboI« wbo have^ 
Hat 
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licit no?t fa^biu <tt[iiu, laboured to come 
Dear the Copies which were already let 
them. From whence thelc Men think it 
probable that all Modeta Learmnff is but 
Imitation, and that faint and nat, like 
the Paintings df thofe who draw after 
Copies at a Third or Fourth Hand from 
the Life. Now , as this can only be 
howabyanbdudioBof Particuiais, S> 
of thefe Fanicubts there arc two forts .* 
One, of thofe wherein the greatefl part 
of tbofe Learned Men who have compa- 
icd Ancient and Modem Performances, 
oithergiveup theCaufe tothe Ancienn 
quite, or think, at leaff, that the Mo> 
lierns hare not gone beyond them. The 
other of thofe, where the Advocates finr 
Hk Moderns think the Caft fo clear on 
ifceir Side, that they wonder how any 
Man can difjiute it with them. Poelie> 
Oratory, Architeftute, Paintiag, ain 
Sotnary, are of the I^ft Sort : Natm«I 
RiAoFy, Pfayfiology, and Mathematicks, 
with an their Dependencies, are of the 
Second. 
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CHAP. IIL . 

Of Ancient and Modern Eloquence ' 
and Foe fie. 

IT is acknowledged by moft Men, 
that he who has ftudied any Subjeft, 
^ a better Judge of that Subject than ano- 
ther Man who did never purpolely bend 
his Thoughts that way, provided they 
be both Men of equal Parts. Yet we fee 
there are many Things, whereof Men 
will, at lirft fight, pafs their Judgment, 
and obfUnately adhere to it, though they 
not only know nothing of thole Matters, 
but will confeTs that it requires Farts, and 
Skill, and Exercife, to be excellent in 
them. This is remarkably vifible in the 
CenHires which are pafled upon Pieces of 
Oratory and Poefie every Day by thofc 
^ho have very little, or none, of th^ 
fyxt of Learning themfelves; and to 
whom all that is laid of Skill in thofe 
Things, and of a true Relifb of what is 
really Hne, is Jargon and Cant. And in 
. the mean time, thefe Men do in other 
Things fhew great Accuracy and Judg- 
meqt, even in Skibjeds which require 
quick Apprehenfion, nice Oblervation, 
and 
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Ancient and Modern Learning, 
and frequent' Meditation. If one (faould 
ask why liich Men lb frequently miftabe 
and difler in thbfe other Matters, the 
Aofwer, I think is this : (i.) The Foun- 
dations of Eloquence of all forts lying in 
Common Sence, of which every Man is 
in £ixn6 degree a Mafter, moft ingenious 
Men have, without any Stud^, a little 
Infight Hito thefe Things, This little 
Infigbt , betrays them immediately to de- 
clare their OjlHhlonSj becaufe they are a- 
fiaid, if they Ihould not, their Reputa- 
tion would he 'in danger. Oh thecon- 
traff, where the Subjeft is ftch, that 
every Man finds-hecanframe^no/o/ej of 
it in his own Mind, without a great- 
number (rf" Preraifts, vfhicb cann^ be at- 
tain^B by common Converfation, all wife 
Men hold their Hahds» fufpeft their own 
Abilities, and are afraid that they cannot 
fathom the Depth of his Knowledge with 
whom they converfe ; efpecially if he has 
a Name for Skill in thofe M&Cters. And 
therefore, talk with fuch Men oif a Law- 
Cafe, or a Problem in Geometry, if they 
never ftudied thofe Things, they will 
frankly teH you fb, and decline to give 
their Opinion. Whereas if you (peak to 
them of a Poem, a Play, w aMoral Dil- 
courfe upon a Subjefl: capable 'of Rheto- 
rical Ornamems, they wUl immediately 
C J paft 
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(ois tbeir Gcnfure, Ttgbt «r wcoog ; aad 
Xoeoty Men, perhqis Aill give Twcar- 
tf difikem Opiaiims ; whiUT, is ih« «• 
tbcr Cafet, fcacce Two of the Tweoly 
llnU difa^w, if they ace confciaus ts 
^ tbeinlelves that they have Uil eomigh 
t» lodge without amther'theK (a.) In 
moft of thefe Things our raffioos are 
doe Way or odm: coixwoe^ ; at Icaft, 
being accaSomed to have diem moved, 
^we e]^pe£^it, andthiak oar&lvesdiia}>« 
poiiuu when our E^tpe^tioa is deceiv- 
ed. Now, when a Man is to judge io 
Matters of this kind, feegwecaSy bejbre- 
feand 6 prbpofleSed arich fiicb ftBaas 
a« he would willi^y have raiied, or 
awEimed ; aadib Jp^tashisEitgeda- 
tim is anfweied. But when ewr Faflkau 
do not jnove in tbele Mattets, as they 
ieUnn do upon Subja^ a great way off, 
ijien our C^ures are mote uoanimous. ' 
For, as the Fbet lays, 

Statriu Oaf jEikmi R utMlumq iferMom 
Ctmmittsi; miM gfwu ef ftrenfiu 4' 
thikf. 

So that there isoo great Wonder viy 

Ma IhonM receive the Writings of <lie 

4.acieats withfo great Ke^xQ : For the 

Oiliiiac&ef Time talus Qif eavy ; and the 

being 
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.bang accuftomed fiom our Childhood 
to hear them commended, ocates a Re- 
verence. Yet though due Allowances 
oughtto be made for thele Fre-pofleffioot, 
eae Ins Realop to believe, that this Re- 
verence for the Ancient Orators aqd Po- 
tts is more than Prejudice. ( By Orators, 
lunderftaod all thole Writers in Fr>£ 
who took pains to beautifie and adorn 
their Stile,) Their Works ^ve us a »©. 
tj felid Heaftre when we read thecq. 
The beft in their kind among the Mo- 
4ere|s have-been tfiofi who have read the 
Andents with greaieft Care, and endea- 
toured toimitate them with the grcatefi 
Aeciltacjr. The Matters of ■WrTting in 
iHtJitle fiveral Ways, to this Day, ap- 
peal to the Andents, as their Guides ; 
nd ftin letch Rules iromthem, for the 
Artof Writing. Homer, asiijrift0le,3ai 
yirgU,v>iVordce, and Ovid, ioiTereme, 
are now ftudied as Teachers, «ot barely 
out of Curiolity, by Modem Poets. So 
iikewife are Demfhtius, Ariftctle, Tutt, 
SfmBHini, 3ai Longiiuis, bytholiewnp 
would write finely in Proft. So that 
there is ReaTon tp think that in tbe6 
Ans the Ancients may have out-done die 
Kfederns; though neither have itieybeeji 
n^cQed in thefe later A^, in which 
wc have Icea extraordinary FroduSioDS, 
Q 4 whicb 
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which th« Ancients th^(el?es, had they 
been alive, would not have been afhar 
jnedof. 

If this be fo, as I verily believe, it is, 
furenow. (it willbcobje^ed) It is eyi,- 
dehtthat the Ancients had a greater Fqrcp 
of Genius than.the Moderns "canpreten^ 
to. Will it be urged, that here alfo t^y 
had ah Advantage by being born 4r^ > 
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Tbefp 9:eaibns I fhall examine at largo, 
becaufe, if they are valid, they ^nitt 
take away jhe Force of Sir WiSism Tern- 
fkh Hypothefis; and by removing the 
blujd Admiration now paid to the An* 
f vent. OratOTs and Poets, ftt it upon fuch 
a FpQt 9S will render the Reading of their 
Books more ufeful, becasie lels fuperfti- 
tiou9. .They are of feveral Sorts; Ibme 
relating tQ Oratory* fcwae.to Foefie, aird 
tome id common to both. 

I ill^Uiitft fpeakof thofe whichreiate 
jnore jaijicularly toFdttrj^, bccaufe it 
was mucb the ancienteft Way of Writing 
in Grteee ;, ^arhpre. their Orators owned, 
that t^y, kS^^ed a great deal of what 
theykijew, qv^o in their own, asw«llias 
in otl^f l^ares of Learning, from their 
Fo^cs.': Aaclhtere oae'may.obfervej'tbat 
DO Poetry can be^ Charming that hasnot 
a Lapguag? to fuppbrt.it. The Greek 
Tongue has a vaft Variety, of long Wordi^ 
wherein long and Ihort Syllables are a- 
greeahl^ iUFermixed together, with great 
Numbt^rs of Vowels «nd Diphthongs in 
tbe.'Mi^tJl§r$yllables, "and thofe vcryfel- 
dO«itlQgg«dihy thejbyning of harOi* 
'C)undipgLQ>iiic)n.ants in the lame^ SyHa^ 
ble : , All )vhich Thingsgive it a vaft Ad* 
vantage above any other Language that 
Ims ever yst been cultivated iiy.Learned 
I ."..■■ \ Men, 
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Mra. BjrthisMeuuaUinaiiiMrorTu- 
nMe Numbers may be formeiil in ir wad 
Ea(c } as Aill appears ia the reoiaining 
VrMmttuk and Lyrick Cooipofures of the 
Gnek Poets. Inis feeins m have beea m 
Jifft a lucky Accident, fince it is as vifible 
in Hotter f who lived before t^eGr^mma* 
risns had detemuaed the Afiaiogy of that 
Language by Rules; which Rules wer^ 
in a very great mealiire, taken from his 
Foems, as the Standard ; as in thole Poets 
dut cune after him. And that this pe- 
culiar Smootfanefi of the ami Laoguage 
was at lirft Accidental, iardier appears, 
i>eauleri>eFjkr/>nM« or fjUroi' Tongue, 
fmm vfaenct it was foriaed , as moft 
learned Men agne, is a Dough, unpo- 
Itlbcd Tongue I abounding with Ihort 
Words, end hatfii Coslbnantls : Se that 
if sac allows for £>nie -very £na|l Agreed 
ncnc in ihe Numbers of Nouot, and 
Variaiions of Testes in Verbs, the two 
Languages are wfaoBy of adilferent Make. 
That a derivad Laoguage Ihould be fweet- 
* than its Matber-Tongue, will (eem 
ftran^ to none that compares the Mo- 
dern TufsMit with the Aocieot LMtm^ 
whete, though their Affinity is vijible at 
firft Sight, in ever;! Sentence, yet one 
iees that dut derived Language oSually 
has a Swtctnels and TuaableaeK in its 
Com- 
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Coopc^doii, due couM not be detirad 
hm its Fwctit; finw aniuiw caaim. 
fmiSm (oaoacher, which it Sat not it 
at: Aad k flwws iilEewUe, thu a Bw- 
httws F^Mle , u the Ittlimi wet* 
wInn ojii^Kd with the <nttii< aod <U>»- 
M<, (Bay, without kuoiriag oiaieA- 
iiig GraflUBatiial Analogy, torm a Lu- 
fNge G> vei? mufical, that oa At loaa 
tmi k. Fet, is Befua'a tiwe, whs 
M above jeo Veanago, iadieeailieil 
Dumiogs of Polite T,<3«iiiig ja tbefe 
V<<len rant of the WorM, btlim mm 
I fonaed {dsgwage, endued witti dm 
peculiar SiaoaSnels '«4iich ether funri 
fM» Lwgu^es mraatri; wnd « h»» Owe 
Gificed no findanwin*) 4it(!n)tiops i not 
uy, atleaft, for the belter, fGnee iotha 
wSimurj o£ the Acadenif <fe& Cnifu, 
Smut's Wriiiqgs ate o6an appealed to ja 
ibttbtfulCaies, whiefa«aaciernche Nice- 
ties of the Tongue. 

Kow, when this Native SBia«thiM& 
af tbednn( Toiigae was eace difinwced 
ts-cegnaoo Ears, by thefimetaefiof their 
Vecfia, which depended npoa a S^gulat 
CoapoQtioa of Lang and Short SyOa^ 
bles, dl Men paid grettRelpeS totheii! 
Poets, who gave them (a deMghtfol m 
Emenaiaaaeoi. ThewifoSarttookthis 
C^pactHoity of piviteiog the nO, hf, 
putting 
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ptitting all their Theological and PhilofiiT 
phkel Inftruftions into Verf&;' which 
being learnt with Plealure^ ^ild remem- 
ht%i wich Edfg, helped to heighten ^and 
prtferve the -yenerarioa already, upOn 
otheV Scores, piid to their Poets. This 
incr^afed the Number of Rivals, andeve- 
ry cne ftt-ivingito oat-do' bis Neighbour ; 
fi^e -by varying their Numbers, othCTs 
By.trhufiog6ubj6a;sli[(fely:tdpIeaIe, here 
dtidiihefe ftfiBej- one or two at leaft of a 
foftj^pMyed '^cellferit : And then, ttiofe 
wHd y ere thd ittftfV ^traOfditi^ry in their 
fi»F*al' Way^ w^re efteemed'as Standards 
by'lucceedir^'Ages ; and Rules Were fra- 
to*d> by itftetf' Works, to cT^ttine ether 
Pdfenis'bffflfeTatabTort:" Thus Arifiotlt 
framed Rules of ■:^;>/VA Pdefie from Ho- 
mer'-: Thife 'MifbfhaneSy iHtnih^ry SO' 
f^fesind'E^i^iites were looked upon as 
Mitl^er^ in Bramatiek'Voel^e ; and their 
Praftica was fufficient Authority. Thus' 
Mimn'^frap, Fh^'tas and QnllifjiacfMs were 
tti'^ Patterns to fdlowing ImitatOfs for 
Elegy arid Efigr&m. Now, t*oetry being- 
a UtiikedAftf, and' riieft Men, after the 
ofteff^epeaced'Tfiafe df ' pEhei*s, * had pro-' 
ved fijccefetefi ;"littding'tHe;tfue Secret of 
lifeahtig their CoUntrj-oiett, partly by 
then- Wit afl^ 'Sende, idd pattfy by the 
ilii'mitable Swietit^s of theiii' Numbecs,' . 
'-"■';■ there 
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there is no Wonder that their Sucoeffors, 
who were to write coa pre-poffeHed Au- 
dience, though otherwife Men of equal, 
perhaps greater Farts, failed of that Ap~ 
plaule of which the great Mafters were 
ah-eady in poSefiioa ; for Copying naiK 
feates more in Poetry, than any thing : 
So that Bachamtn and Saffaazar/as^ tho* 
admirable Poets, are not read with that 
Fleafiire which Men find in Lucretius and: 
Virgii, by any but their Country-men, 
because they wrote in a dead Language, 
and {b were frequently obliged to ufe the 
fime Turns of Thought, and always the. 
fame Words and Phrales, in the fame 
Senfe in which they were ufed before by 
the Original Authors ; which forces their 
Readers too often to look back upon their. 
Mailers ; and lb abates of that Pleafure 
which Men take in Milton^ Cowley, But- 
ler, or Drjiderit who wo-ote ui their Mo- 
ther-Tongue, and fo were able to give 
t^t unconftrained Range and Turn 
to their Thoughts and Exprellions that 
are truly neqeffary to make a compleat 
Poem. 

It may therefore be very reafbnably be* 
lieved, that the natural Softnefs, £xpref- 
fivene& and Fubels of the Grtek Lan- 
guage gave great Encouragement to the 
Greek Poets to labour hard, when they 
had 
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had (iicb onmgeable Matter to work 
npOD, sod wfaen fiich Revards conftant- ' 
if attended their Labonrs. This lilw \ 
vrife was a gnat Help to their Orators, as ' 
wen as their Poets; wholooa found the : 
Beauties of tntimerousCbinpoliiioii, and ' 
fcfl: nothing undone, that could bring it ' 
to its otmoft PerfeSion; But this was ' 
not lb important a Conlideration, as a^ ' 
lone to have eoGDuraged the Grwi/ to cul- 
Itrate their Eloquence, if the CoirfUtU' 
tioaof their Governments had not made 
it nec^flary ; and that Neceffity had not 
oMiged a very great Number of ioge* 
nions Men to cike Pains about it. 

MoA part of Qnea, properly lb callec^ 
aniofjift tht Lef, the Coafts of Tlitm^ 
SMIf, the Idniife in the MeiUterrtDtmi, 
and a great partof Itdl/t, were long di- 
vided into great Numtxers of Kingdoina 
and Commonwealths; and many <^thele 
finill Bjngdoms, taking Example by thejr 
<lei|hbouring Cities that had thrown off 
then' imperious MaAers, turned, in time, 
to Commonwealths , as well as they. 
Thele, as all Uttle Governments that are 
contiguous, being well nigh an erea 
Match Ibr each other, continued for many 
Ages in that Condition.Many of the cfaie^ 
elTwerelkmocracies; as, theRepuUicb 
ciljtkiu, Sjrm^t, Tkiu aadCmutt; 
where 
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wbere it was ncodTuy to conpluiKnc die 
Feopk upon all Occafioas : Sa tiiat buG<, 
iaffious Men bad Opportunities enough 
tolfaew dKirSkiU-iafolicicks. Men of 
iITemiKis, andiUDcfigns, tbatwoidii 
aKufe or defend, thu wonU advife or 
coafult, were oUiged to addreg ihem- 
mires in &t Harangnes to the Peopde. 
lotereft theiefote, and Vinitjr, Motives 
fgaMtimei equally powerful, nude the 
Study of Rhetorickoeceflaiy; andwfaUft 
crcry Man fidlowcd the levecal Bias of 
hit ownGenius, Iboiefinir fonndout the 
micSccrti of Flcafing, iaaH the feveral 
Ways of Speaking wd, whicbatefoad> 
ninUy, and talargety difcomicd of by 
the aocieitt RbetortciaiB. Deme^HmKshi- 
ittg efteemed beyond all bis Ptedcceflbt^ 
for tbeCane£liids of bis Stile, the Juftnefr 
of hit Figures, tbeEafiocfi of hisNam- 
tiuH, and tbt Faroe of hb ThougjMs^ 
hsOratioas wen loolixd upon as Stao- 
dtcdf of Eloi]uence 1^ bis Coiiotry^iiea : 
Which Noitoa of thcira ef&dually damp- 
ed fbturc Endeavoiirs of other Men, fince 
here, as wcS as insFoetty and fainting 
^ Copiers wiU emsr continue 00 this fide 
oftheiaOriginals. Aadbefidet,ihegrea|; 
Ead of Qmory being i»perfiBdc, where* 
in RoBUid nuO be h^d 10 the Alienee, 
as wcR astaiheSobjeS, if there be but 
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on^ Wfiy of dokg befl at the fame time 
in both, asthececan^ butone inaU li- 
inited Arts or Scietifxs, they, that either 
fir^l find it-out, or come the neaicft to It, 
Will ittiqueftionably,: and of Right, keep 
the Efft Stf^ioa in Men*s Hfteem, though 
perhdps they dare not, for fear of difguft- 
ipg the Age they live in, foUow chofe 
Methods which they admire fb much, 
and fo juftly, in thole great Maimers that 
went before them. 

Tt^t thefc Accidents, and not a parti- 
cular Force of Genius, rai&d the Greeiati 
Foefie and Oratory, will further appear, 
if we'refleft upon the Hiftory of the Rile 
and Increafe of both thole Arcs amongft 
the Romdffs : Their Learning, as well as 
their Language,! came originally from 
Greeee ; they law what was done to their 
Hands, and Greek was a living Laix-< 
guage ; and lb, by the help of Mafters, 
they could judge of all its Beauties. Yet, 
with all their Care, and Skill, and Pa^osy 
they could not, <^ a long time, bring 
their Poetry to any Smcntbnels; they 
found that their Language was not lb du.- 
Qile, they owned ic, and complained of 
it. It had a Majeftick Gravity, derived 
from the People themlelves who fpoke it ; 
which made it proper for Fhilolbphical 
and Epical Poems ; for which Realbn^ 
Luerefiftt 
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LuSretifts and Virgil were able to do €6 
great Thiogs in their feveral Ways, fteir 
Language eiidbliiig them to give the mo^ 
bea)niiag Beauties to all ^eir Thoughts. 
But tbcfre not being that Variety of Feet: 
ib the Lgtift, which language, for thd 
itioft part, , abounds in Da^jr/eSf Sfsttdeei 
aMd Trochees ; ndr that Sprightlinel* o^ 
Temper, and ui-bred Gaiety in the Rd 
mmsy wtudi the Grttks are to this Day 
fiunons for, even to a Proverb, in many 
Fa;Ftsof Poetry they yielded, though nof 
without Relu^ancy^ to a People whotii 
they themfelveS had tonquereid. Whith 
j£ews,' that ^^atural Imperfcftions can- 
not be overcome : And when thcfe Im^ 
perfe&ionS are accidedialj a^' fhe Lan- 
guage is which every Man {peaks at fir0,' 
though he iias equal Parts, and perhaf^' 
greater Induflry, yet he (hall be t&rowa 
behind aiiother M^n who dde^ndt labour 
linder thofe Inconveniences ; and the Di- 
flaace between them will be greater," or 
ids, according to the Greatnie& or (^U- 
ty of thefe Inconveniences. 
- If wc, bring this Thing down io Moi- 
dern Languages, w6 fliall find them la- 
bouring under much greater i For, thef 
Quantities Of Syllables being, in a uiai>^ 
ner, loft in aH Modern Languages, w6 
c&^ teive no Notion of that Variety, of 
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Feet which was aocieatly ufed by the 
Graki and Kcmuii, ia Modern Poems. 
The Guide of Verfes is not now Length 
of Syllable, but only Number of Feet, 
and Accent : Moft of the Fraak Accents 
are in the laft Syllable j Outs, and thu 
ittli/ut , iii the fore-going. This fits 
Freiuh for fome forts of Poems, whidi 
Ifiitiii and EW</i are not fo proper for. 
Again, All Syllables, except the Accent-; 
ed one in each Word, being now coitt- 
mon in Modern Languages, we Nor- 
thern People often make a Syllable fl»rt> 
that has two or three Conlonants in it,; 
becaule weabolind in Conlonants : Thic 
makes EtigUjb more unfit for lome Poems,: 
than French and Itdlitu ; which having 
fewer Conlonants, have conlequently a 
greater Smoothnefs and FbwingneQ of 
Feet, and Rapidity of Pronunciation. 

I have brought thefe Inftances out of 
Modern Languages, vhaei^ Sir WiUtMt. 
Temfk is fo great a Matter, to prove my 
firft AiTertion; namely, That though a 
very great deal is to be given to the Ge-. 
nius and Judgment of the Poet, which 
are both ablblutely neceflary to make a 
good Poem , what Tongue foever the 
Poet writes in ; yet the Language it felf 
has (b great an Influence, that if Hamcr 
■ and yirgii had been Polimkrif or Higir 
Dutch- 
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Dutt-Msa, they would never, in aS 
fralnbility, hare thought it worth their 
whik to attempt the Writing of Heroick 
Feenu ; f^iil efpecially, (tj 
»ho began to write an Hil^- £^r^i>rrJS 
rical roem of lome great A- tii«mmmiimim,id 
aioos of his Countrymen ; Kvu *r°°°^ 
but was ft gravelled with the '"^ 

Roughne&ofthe/{iiisi4S Names, that he \ 

hid it afide. 

Now, as the Romui Poetiy arrived to 
tfaat Ferfedioa which it had, becauleit 
was fupported by a Language which, 
though in fome Things inferiour to the 
GreeF, had noble and charming Beauties; 
not now to be found in Modern Langua- 
ga ; lb the Rorndg Oratory was owing 
to their Government: Which makes the 
Parallel much more perfe£l : And all thole 
Realbns aUedged already for the Growth 
of the Attiek E\ocmaiXi are equally ap- 
plkable to the Hittory of the Rtmm ; fo 
tfaat there -is no Necedity of Repeating 
tbem. To which we may add, That 
when the Romths Once loll their Liberty/ 
their Eloquence foon fell : And TmUhs 
(or SffirilUia) needed not have gone 
fi) far about tolearchfoi- Realbns of the 
Decay of the RimM Eloquence. Tutlj 
left Us Country and PtoftiTion, after his . 
Defence of S. Jto/c/a/ Amtriniu; lefblr-. 
D I ing 
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iog to give over Fleadidg, if SfStU Death 
had not leftored that Freedom vrhich on- 
ly gave Life to his Oratory : < And when 
the Civil Wart between Pomfcj arid 
Ctftr came on, he retired, becaufe bis 
Frofeflion was fuperieded by a rougher 
Rhetoricif, which commands an Atien* 
tive Audience in all Countries where it 
pleads. 

When Orators are no longer Cooli!*' 
tueot Parts of a Government, or, atleaA, 
when Eloquence is not an almoft certain 
Step to arrive at the chiefeft Honours in a 
Sute, the Neceffity of the Art of Speak- 
ing is, in a great meafure, taken off; and 
asthe Authority of Orators leffens, which 
it will infenfibly do as Tyranny and Ab- 
Iblute Power prevail, their Art will dwin- 
dle into Declamation, and an Afie3ation 
of Sentences, and Forms of Witj The 
Old Men , who out-live their former 
Splendor, will, perhaps, let their own 
Scholars and Auditors right, and give 
them a true Kelilh of what is Great and 
Noble ; but that will hardly continue 
above one or two Generations. Which 
may be fuper-added as another Realbfi 
why there were no more DemofihcMi's m 
TttUki, after the MaceJoaidM and Roma 
Emperors hadtaken away the Liberty of 
their relpeSive Commonwealths. It is 
Liberty 
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Liberty alone which infpires Men with 
Lofcy Thoughts, ai^ elevates then- Souls 
to a higher Pitch than Rules of Are can 
aic^. Books of Rhetorick make Men . 
Copious and Methodical ; but they alone 
can never infufe that true Enthufkftick 
Rage whidi Liberty breaths into their 
Souls who enjoy it: And which, guided 
I by a Sedate Judgment, will carry Men 
further than the greateft I#duftry, and 
the quickeft Parts can go without it. ' 

When private Members of a Common- 
wealth can have Foreign Princes for their 
Clients , and plead their Caules before 
their Fellow-CitizenS ; when Men have 
their Underftandiogs enlar^d, by a long 
Ufe of publidc Bufinels, ror many Years 
before they Ipeak in publiek ; and when 
tbey know that their Auditory are Men, 
not only of ©jual Parts, and Experience 
io BufineS ; but alio many of them Men 
of equal, ifnot greater Skill in Rhetorick 
than themielves : Which was the Cafe of 
the old Romans. ThefeMen, inflamed 
with the mighty Honour of being Pa- 
trons to Crow^ned Heads, having Liberty 
to ipeak any Thing that may advanta»; 
their Caufe, and being oblig»4 to take C> ' 

rat Pains to get up to, or to keep above 
many Rivals, mult needs be much 
cnoce excellent Orators, than other Ages, 
I D ] deditutc 
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deftitnteoffuch concurrent Circumftan- 
ces, though every thing elft be equal, cad 
poflibly produce. 

BeGdes all this, the Humour of the 
ilge which we lire in is exceedingly al- 
tered: Mefl apprehend or fufpeft a Tric^ 
in bvery Thing that is did to move tbc 
PaJlions of the Auditory in Courts of Ju- 
dicature, or in the Pdrliameat-figHfe t 
They thintethemfelves affronted when 
fuch Methods are ufed in Speaking, as if 
the Orator could fuppofe within himfelf, 
that they were to be catched by iiich 
3aits. And therefore, when Men haVd 
^ fpoken to the Poiqt, in as few Words as 
the Matter wiU bear, it is expe3ed they 
dould hold their Tongues. Even in the 
Fulpit, the Fomp of Rhetorick is not aN 
ways commended ; and very few meet 
with Applaule, who do i»)t confine tbem- 
&lves to Ipeak with the Severity of a Phi-* 
lofbpher, as well as with the Splendour 
of an Orator ; two lyings, not always 
confident. What a Digference in the Way 
of Thinking muft this needs create in (he 
World? Anciently, Orators made their 
Empioyjnent the Work of their whole 
Lives ; and as fucb, they followed it : 
AD their Studies, even in other lijings, 
were, by a fort of Alchemy, turned into 
pisquence. The Labour which they 
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thought tequifice, is evident to aoy Man 
that reads /^iiritUiaiih Iiffiitutionsy and 
the Rhetorical TtaSs of Cicero. This 
exceedingly talces off the Wonder: Eld- 
quenc&maylie in common for Ancients 
and Moderns, yet thofe only tball be 
mofl exceDent that cultivate it moft, 
who live in an Age that is accufiomed 
to, and will bear nothing but] Mafcu- 
line, unaf{e6led Sence ; which libewile 
-muft be.cloathed with the moft fplendid 
Ornaments of Rhctorick. 

Sir tVilitm Temfle will certainly agree 
-with me in this Conclulion, that former 
Ages made greater Orators, and nobler 
toeis, than tnele later Ages have done ; 
though perhaps he may dilagree with me 
about the Way by which I came tomjr 
Concluiion ', Hnce hence it will folbw, • 
that the prelent Age, with the lame Ad- 
vantages, under the lame Circumftances, 
might produce a Demofihemtf a Cicer&j 
a HordCBf or a Virgil ; which, for any 
thing hitherto laid to the contrary, feems 
to be very probable. 

But, though the Art of Speaking, af 
fified by all thete Advantages, leems td 
have been at a greater heightb amongft 
the Gmks anARommi, than it is at pre- 
tent, yet it will not Ibllow from thence, 
that every Thing which is capable ot 
D 4 Rhet> 
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ILbetotkal Ornaments Ihould, for that ibie 
Reafbn, be mpjs perfeft anciently than 
pow ; elpecially if the£e be. only Secoor 
^aiyBuuties, without which, that Dif 
courle wherein they 9r« found may be 
)uftly valuable, and that in a very high 
Pa^ee. So that, though, foe the pur- 
pofc, one Ihould allow the Ancient Hi- 
. Dorians to be better Orators than, the Mo- 
dern, yet ^hele laft may, for all that, be 
Siuch better, at leaft, equally good Hi- 
oriaos ; thofe among them elpecially, 
^hq hive taken fitting Cara to pleaCe the 
-Ears, as well as ioftru^ the Underftand^ 
ings of their Readers. Of all the Aor 
cient Hilio^ians before PiljUui, none 
'^nutohavehadarightNotion ofwri^ 
Ijng HiAory, ; except Thmjiiiei : And 
|h^refbre Poly^im, whole firft' Aim was, 
^ inllruSt bis Reader by-leading him in)- 
fo every Place, whither the Thread of his 
Narrative carried him, ma&es frequent 
BiiFufo for thofe Digrellions, which 
.We{^ but juft neceflary to beget a tho- 
rough Underftanding of the Matter of 
4^£i of whi(^. he was then giving an Ac- 
cp\int. ThefeExcufes {how that he took 
fi new Method ; and they anfwer an Gbr 
]e£ii9ii,which might otberwife have been 
taifed from tlje.fmall Numbers of extant 
l^ftpries tl^t were written befbie bis 
J.. . , • . . , , ' Time; 
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Tinie ; is if we could make no Judgment 
of tho^ that are loft, from ihofe that are 
prelerved. For, the Generality of tboK 
who wrote befixe him, made Rhetorick 
tbeircbief Aim; and therefore an Nice- 
ties of Time, and Flace, and Ferfi>n, that 
might hurt the Flowin^els of their Stile^ 
were omitted ; iofiead whereof, theGreat 
Men of their Drtm^s were introduced, 
making long Speeches ; and fiich a GI0& 
was put upon every Thing that was told, 
as made it appear extraordinary ; and 
Tfaings'thatwere wonderfiil and prodi^ 
gioQs wen mentioned with a paniculac 
Emphafis. ' ■■ 

This CenCure will not appear unjuft n> 
any Man who has read Ancient Hifto^ 
tians with ordinary Care ; Poljiiiui efpe- 
cially: Who, fitftofalltheAncieqf Hi- 
ftorians, fixes the Time of every great 
Aflion that he nentions:'Who affigns 
fiich Realbns for all Events, asleem, even .' 'j 
at this di^ance, neither tod great, nor 
too little : Who, in Military Matters, 
takes Care, not only tolhew his own 
Skill, but to make his Readei: a Judge, 
as well as himfelf : Who, in Civil Af- 
fuii, makes his Judgment of the Con> 
dua of every People from the leveral 
Gnftitutions of their relpeflive Govern- 
ments^ or M;i the ChwaSers andCir- 
' ' ■ . . cum- 
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cumllanoes of the ASors thcmfelres: 
And lift of all, Who {cnipuloufly avoids 
layiag any Thiog that might apnai 
incredible to Polierit^ ; but rcprelcaB 
Xbiogs ia fuch a nunoer, as a wile Mai 
IDay belieye they were tXia&£Ud : And 
yet he has negleSed all that Artfiil Elo- 
, queoce which was before fo much ia 
falhion. 

If thele therefore tie thecbieiefl Pe^ 
fedions of a juft Hjflory, and if they 
CM only be the BSeQa of a gi«at Geoiii^ 
and great Studyt <"' ^^ i »■ leaft, not 
ofthcbii, without the &rft, wearenoct 
to enquire whether ally of the Moderns 
bave been aUe to attain to them : And 
tboDiifleveral may be:fbund, which in 
notle of. thele ExceOeaaei ieem to yield 
to tl^ oobleft of all the Ancient Hifio 
ries, It will not be difficult to give an Aor 
iwer to Sir Wiiim Temfle's Queftion; 
(j;hg.S7 Whether (i) D'Avila'j Mi Strada'/ Hifit- 
■ ritshtbtytmiithfeofHttoiaViStMd'Lvjf} 
I Iball name but em ; Tk Mtmoirs cf 
FhiUp Comtoes, and F. Faul'j Hifaij if 
tkCaumlifTtem. 

PUUf Cmimf ought here to be men- 
tioned for nuny R^ibns: For, beiides 
. that be particularly excels in thole very. 
Venues which are lb temaikable in F<//- 
1^1, to whom Liffm m»ka no Scruple 
to 
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to compare him, be had nothing to btip 
him but Strength of Genius, amlled by 
Obfe-vation and Experii;ace: He owns 
hbnfelf, that he had no Learning; and< 
it is evident to any Man that rods hil 
Writiqgs. He ilauriflied in a barbarous 
Age, and died juft as Learning had croC 
fed the <</;«/, to get into Frisce : So that 
be could not, by Conrerfation with Sdw? 
lars, have thole EJeftCb which Learning 
cures, liipplied. This is what cannot be 
&id of the Thutydiits's, Polftrius'i, StU- 
fiiSjy Livies, and Tdeitus^t of Antiquity. 
Yet, with an thele Ditadvamages, to 
which this great one ought alfi> to bead^ 
ded. That by the Moaliiih Books then in 
Togae, -he might Iboaer be led out of dM 
Way, than if he had none atall toper- 
ule, his Stile is Maiculine and lignificaat ; 
though dilfufe, yet not tedious ; even 
his Repetitions, whidi are not over-Ire^ 
quent, are diverting : His Digreffioni aM 
wile, proper, and inftruSing ; One lees 
a profound Knowledge of Mankind in 
every Obiervation that he makes $ and 
that without lU Nature, Fride, er FaCi 
Bon. Not to mention that peculiar Air 
of Impartiality, wfaidi runs through thtf 
whole Work ; fo that it is not eafie to 
withdraw our Alfent from evwy Thing 
whichhefiiys. To aH which I need not 
add, 
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add^' that his Htflory never tires, though 
ifiiitediately read after Xn// otT/uitua. 
■ In K Fa»Cs Hiftory one may alfo find 
tbe Excellencies bef{»% obferved in Poly- 
iikis; and it has b^en nicely examined by 
dextrdtB and skilful Adverfarie^, who 
luvfftake^ the Pains to weigh every Pe^ 
riodf aad redifie every Date. So that, 
faefides the Satisfadrion which any other 
idn^^able Hiftory would have aHbrded 
us, we have the Flealure of thinking that 
ttojnay fafely rely upon his Accounts of 
7^hings> without being mii^guided in any 
ooe Jeadiog Particular of great moment, 
liftce Advei^ite, who had no Inclina^ 
von to fpare him, could not invalidate 
tte Authority of a Book which they had 
& great a Defire to leflen. I had gone 
po further than D'AviU and Stradd, if 
there were as much Reafbn to believe 
tbdr Narratives, as there is to commend 
their Skill in writings I^AviU muft be 
actmpwledged to be, a moft Entertaining 
fiUftorian ; one that wants neither Arr, 
C«aits^. nor Eloquence, to render his 
HiQc^y acceptable.: StrAitL imitates the 
oldiifMfjMii lb happily, that thole who 
can relifb their Eloquence, will be always 
pipafed with his. 

Upon the whole. Matter, one may 

pofitively fay, Tteit where any Thing 

wherein 
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wherein Oratory caaonly claim a ^me, 
has been equally cultivated by the Mo- 
Jern^, as by the Ancients ; they have 
equalled them at leaft, it not out-dooe 
them, letting afide any particular Graoesi 
which might as well be owing to the 
Languages in which they wiote, as ta 
the Writers themfelves. 



C H A P. IV. 

RefkSiottt upon Mmfienf Perrault'/ 
Hypctbefir, That Modern Oriton 
and Poets are more exceUent than 
Jneient. 

WHatever becomes of the Realbns 
given in the laft Chapter, for 
the Excellency of Ancient Eloquence and 
Poetry, thePofition itfelf is lo generally 
held, that I do not lear any Opppiitioa 
here at home. It is almoft an Herelie in 
-Wit, among our Poets, to let up any 
Modern Name againll Homer or Virgil, 
Harue or tiroKe. So that though hat 
and there one fliould in Dilcourfe ptefbrr 
the prelent Age, yet fcarceany Man who 
fits aValueupon bisownReputation,wiU 
venture 
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vsnture to a^ it in Friat. Whether 
tbU is to be attributed to their Judgment, 
or Modeftyi or both, I will aot detei^ 
mida ; though I am a(it to believe^ tsi 
tetbi becita& in our Neighbour^Nationi 
which isiemarkable for a.gpod deal of 
what StWiSum Ttmfk aUs Siiffciony, 
fome have Ipokea.mUch more openly. 

For the Members of the Academy in 
l^wwe, who iiaceth&Cardiaftl Je Rkhf 
Uafs Time, have takes To much Pains to 
nuke their Language capable of all thoie 
Beauties which they find in Ancient Au- 
thitn, will not allow me to go lo far as I 
have done. Monlieur PerrMtitf their Ad- 
vocate, in Oratory lets tbe.Bilhop of 
Mtdux againli Ptricks, ( or rather, Tiri- 
cjdides,) theBiQiopof A'</i«ie«againft J/<fc 
erateif F, Boitrdaloik againft Ljfoff Mon- 
fieur roi/nre againft P/ia>7, andMonlieui: 
Btlzje waitlA Cicen. In Poetry like- 
wiie he lets Moniieur Boiit/ut agaioft Hih 
fMee, Monlieur Cor««^e and Moniieur Ma^ 
iian agaitift the Ancient Drumstick Poets, 
In Hurt, though he owns that Tome a^ 
mongft the Ancients bad very exalted Ge^ 
Aius^, fo that it may, perhaps, be very 
haid to find any Thing chat comes near 
the Force of Ibme of the Ancient Piecesj 
in either Kind, amongfl: our Modern Wri' 
Krs, yethe.affirms; that Poetry and Ora- 
tory 
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tory are now at a greatsr beighth thaa 
ever tbey wen, becaule there luve betn 
nuny Rules found out fince Firgil's and 
Himee'tTaae; and the old Rules lilte- 
wife have been more carefidyftanned than 
erer they were befbte. This Hypothe0s 
ought a little to be en<]uiicd into ; and 
dierefbre 1 0»tl oiler Ibme few Conlidera- 
tions about his Notion. SaWiSiiimTeiii' 
^, I am fure, will not think this a Digret 
fioo, begaule the Authori/»fc Plurality of 
Worlds, (eJiyceii/iirii^tftheOUPoetn,(c^iil.i; 
ad gning Preference to the Nerr, rufei 
hit Indtgntiion ; which no Qtulitf dmor^ 
Mai mdt [0 ift ts rtife m him m Sugiiieit- 
ij, the mrfi Cemfafitim <m of the Pride 
tnilgnorunce of Mankind. 

1. Moofieur Pn-»0/f takes it for grant- 
ed, thatCnvro was a better Orator than 
Demafihena ; becaule, living after him, 
theWra-ld had gone on for above Two 
Hundred Years, conftamly improving, 
and adding new Obfervaiions, neceltary 
to compleat his Art : And lb by Conle- 
quence, that theGentlemen of the Acade- 
my muft out-do TnSy, for the 6me Rea- 
fons. ThisPrapofitioQ, which is the Foun- 
dation of a great part of his Book, is not 
very eafie to be proved ; becaule Man- 
kind k>ves Variety in thofe Things where- 
in it may be hadlomudi, that the bell 
Things, 
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Xhing^ conftantly re>iterated, will ctri 
tainly dilguft. Somedmes the Age will 
pot bear Sut^eds, upoa which aa Orator 
may dif(day bis fuU Force:; he may ofteii 
be obliged to little, mean Exerciles. . A 
Tboyund Accidents, not difcoverable at 
^diftance, may force Men to fhetch their 
Inventions to ^loil that Eloquence which; 
left tp it felfj would do admirable Things. 
And that there is fuch aTbing as a Dei 
cay of Bloqueiux in After-Ages, which 
have the FerformanCes of thole that went 
before conftantly to recurr to, and which 
may beiuppofed to pretend to Skill and 
i^nenefs, is evident fromthe Writings of 
JSetKia.zad the Younger PUaj, compucd 
withr«J?/s. . 

2. The Ancients cannot^ juflly beac- I 
^ufed of not ufiog an exad and artificiat 
Method in their Orations, if one exa- , 
mines , TuS/s PkiuUr^s^ or reacfa over '■ 
QuinBHUits l»fiituti»ns. And if Pane- 
gyricks and Funeral-Orations do hot feent 
.u» regnlar, it is not.becaule Method was 
Itftle underftood, bye becaule in thofe 
Pifcourfesitwasnoefoneceflkry. Where 
Men were to reafon feverely* Method 
was ftriSIy obferved ; And the Vermes 
dUcourfed upoaih Tullf^ Oficts are as )U- 
dicioufly and clearly digefted under their 
proper Heads, as the Subje^^-Matter of 
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moft Difcourfes written by any Modem 
Author, upon any SubjeQ whatfoev^rj 
And it does not leem poflible.to contrive 
any Poem, whofe Parts can hilve a truer, 
or more artful Connexion, than Fimfs 
Ejteit : And though it is no\^. obje&ed 
by Monfieur Perrult, as a Fault, that 
he did not carry on his Poem to the Mar- 
riage.of MncM aaALteviou, yet we may 
leaionably think, that he had very good 
Rea{bns for doing lb; becau'fe, in jingU' 
fus's Court, >^h,ei:e Matters of that fort 
were very well underftood, it was recei- 
ved, with as great Veneration . as it has 
been Jince ; and never needed the Re- 
oommendacion of Antiquity, to add to' 
its Authority. 

Nay, we can give very probable Rea- 
Sbas, at this diftance, for {t. It is a 
fault in Heroick Poetry, to fetch Things 
from their 6rfi Originals : And to carry 
the Thread if the Narrative down to the 
laft Event, is altogether as dull. As Ho- 
mer begins not with the Ra(ie of Hskn^ 
Sy he does not go lb far as the Deftru^ioh 
of Trpji, Men Jhould rife from Table 
with fame Appetite femainiog : And a 
Poem fhould leave fbme View- of fome-' 
thing to follow, and not qiiiie ftaut the 
Scenes ; efpecially if the remaining Part 
of the Stoty be dot capable of miich Or- 
B nament, 
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oameat, nor aHbrds a Variety. The Pai^ 
Con of Love, with thole that always fol- 
low upon its being di£ippointed, had 
been ihown already in the Story of Diio. 
But Monfieur Perrmlt feems to have had 
bis Head poffefled with the Ida of Fraub 
Romances ; which, to be lure, mull ne- 
ver fail to end in a general Wedding. 

For I oblerve, SecanUf, That among 
other Arguments produced by him, to. 
prove that the Ancients did not perfed 
their Oratory and Foefie, he urges this; 
That the Mind of Mao, being an inex- 
bauftible Fund of new Thoughts and 
Projeas, every Age adiled Oblervati- 
ons of its own to the former Store ; fa 
that they itill increafed in Folitenels, and 
by Confequence, their Bloquence of all 
lbrcs,in Verle or Frofe, muft needs be more 
eaad. And as a Proof of this Aiferiion, 
he inftances in Matters of Love : where- 
in the Writings of the beft bred Gentle- 
men of all Antiquity, for want of Mo- 
dern Gallantry, of which they bad no 
Notion, were rude and uopolilhed, if 
compared with the Poems and Koman- 
-- ces of the prefent Age. Here Monfieur 
Perrtulth Skill in Architecture leems to 
have deceived him : For there is a wide 
Difference between an Art that, having 
no Antecedent Foundation in Nature, 
owes 
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owes its firft Or'^iazl to (bme particular 
lavmaoot and all itt future Improve^ 
stents to Superftrudures raifed by otbd; 
Men upon that firft Ground-work ; and 
between Falfioos of the Mind, that are 
Congenial with oui- Natures; where 
Converfation will poliOi them, even 
without previous Intentions of doing £>; 
and where the Experiences of a few Agesj 
If afiti^ed by Books that may preferve 
particular Cafes, will carry them to as 
great an Heighth as the Things them&Ives 
are capable of. And therefore^ he that 
how examines the Writings of the An- 
cient McH-al Fhilolbphers, Arijtotle for 
inAaace, at the Stoieks, will find, that 
ctwy made as nice,Di{lin3:ions in all Mat- 
ters relating to Vertue and Vicx; and 
that they underftopd Humane Nature^ 
with all its PafGons and Appetites, as ac- 
curately as any Philofophers have done 
riacs. Befides, It may be juftly que- 
ftioned, whether what Morifieur Perra/tif 
calls Politenejif be not very often rather 
an Aberration frmn, and Straining of Na- 
ture, than an Improvement of the Man* 
nersofthe Age: If (b, it may reafbnably 
be fuppoled, that thole that medled not 
with the Niceties of Ceremony and 
Breeding, before unpraSiled, rather con^ 
temoedthem as improper or unnatural^ 
£ % than 
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than omitted them becaule of the Rojigh-^ 
nefs of the Manners of the Ages in which 
tbey lived. Ovid aod Tibidw knew what 
Love was, in its tendered Motions ; they 
de&ribe its Anxieties and Dilappoiot- 
mencs in a Manner that raifes too too ma- 
ny Faffions, even in unconcerned Hearts ; 
they omit no probable Arts of Courtfhip 
• andAddrefs; and keeping the Mark they 
^ aim at ftiU in view, they rather chufe to 
' ihew their Paffion, Chan their Wit : And 
therefore they are not fb formal as the 
Heroes in Pharamoad or C^jftusdrs ; who, 
by pretending to Exa£tne(s in all tbetr 
Methods, commit greater Improbabili- 
ties than Amtdfs de Giuk himfelf. la 
^^^ fhort, Dsirfe(t), mdCalpreaedeCOy and 
Aft«a. the reft of them, by over-ftraining tho 
?«Aff'V ^^'"S» ^^^^ hroki it ; And one can as | 
cieopa- ^n believe that FmSas and Miimboirg 
"«■ wrote the Hiftories of great Anions juit 
, as they were done, as that Men . ever 
made Love in fuch a Way as thefe I:(we- 
end- Honour Men ^G.{cn)x. That Simpli- 
city therefore of the Ancients, which 
Monfieur Pf^r4«/f undervalues, is'fp far 
from being a Mark of Rudeneft, and 
Want of Gomplailjince, that their Fault 
lay in being too Natural, id making too 
lively Defcriptions of Things , where 
Men want no Foreign Afli(^ance, to help 
them 
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them to form their I/Ua*j ; and where 
IgiKMance, could it be had, is mbre va- 
luable than any, much more than a JCri- 
tical Knowledge. 

'J. Since, 
''By that lomdTrumfet wbieb ourCourtgt 
aids. 

We ieATftf tkMtSMady tu mS ssSertfej 
ferfttades} - .-.; i . r 

■' f"^' . ■"■.'- 
the Felicity of a manageable Langui^e^ . 
when improved by Men of oice Ear^ 
and true Judgments, is greater, and goes " 
further to make Men Orators^ and Poetj^ 
than Mooiieur Perrault ieems willing to 
allow; though there isa plain Reafbn for 
his Uawillingnefs : The French Lan- 
guage wants Strength to temper and liip- 
port its Smocthnefe for the nobler Farts of 
Poefie, and perhaps of Oratory Foo,thou^ 
the fnw^ Nation wants no AccompUm- 
ments necefiary to make a Poet, or an 
Orator. Therefcu'e their late Criticks are 
always letting Rules, and telling Men 
what ffluft be done, and whatomittedy 
if they would be Poets. What they fiiid 
they cannot do themfelves, iball be fa 
cl(^ged where they may lave the Ma- 
nagement, that others Ihall be afraid to 
attempt it. They are , too fond of tjieir 
Language, to acknowledge where the 
B ; Fault 
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jPauIr lie$ » and therefore the chief Thing 
they tell us is, that Seoce, Coonexioii 
and Metbed are the principal Things C9 

' be minded. Accordingly, they have tranf 
lated moft of the Ancient Poet?, eveft the 
Lfrieii, into FroKh Prole; and l^om 
thofe Tranflations they pa& their Tudg^ ' 
jnents, <utd call upoo others todofotoo. 
$o that when (to ufe Sir jF. Denhm's 
Comparifon) by pouring the Spirits of 
. the AocitntiPoetry from one Bottle int(> 
Mother^ -tliey have lotl the moft Volatile - 
Parts, and the reft b^omes flat and ioli- 
pid ; th^ Criticks eKolaim a^ainft (iie 
Ancients, as if they did not (ul&ieatly 
luderiiadd Poetical Chymiftry. This i; 
fo great a Truth, that eveo in Oratory it 
holcb, though in a lets Degree, Tlmfr 
iijci therefore has hard Meafure to as 
(Compared . wiih the fiilhop of ^«mc, 
when his Oration is turned into anptber 
Language; whilft Monlieur <fe Muuti's 
tuais unaltered ; for, thoagh Sem^ is 
fience in every Tongue, yet all lUogua- 
ges have a peculiar Way of expreifing 
tb^ lame Things ; which is loft in Tr^i^ 
Jations, and. much jnore in Mpnfieur D" 
Uilinamrt's, who profisflsd to miad twp 
very different Things at once j cp traul^ 
late his Author , and to . write elegant 
Books in his own Language; which laft 
'■■■.;■ ^ '•.. ■■ he 
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he has certainly done ; and he knew that 
more Perfbns could find huk with his 
Stile, if it had been faulty, than find out 
Miftahes in his Rendrmgof the Greek of 
TImfdiJet. Befides, the Beauty of the 
Author's Compofition ii, in all Tranlla- 
tions, entirely loft, though the Anciens 
were fuperftitioufly exaft about it ; and 
in their elegant Profe, asmuchalraoft as ' 
in their Verfe. So that a Man can have "• 
but half an IJed of the ancient Eloquence, 
and that not always faithliil, who judges 
of it without fuch a Skill in Greei and 
L«f» as can enable him to read Hiftories, 
Orations and Poems in thofe Languages^' 
with Eale and Pleafure., But it is time to 
tturntomySubjea. 



CHAP. V. • 

Of Ancient and Modern Gramnur. 

GAMmMjr is oiie of the Sciences whicA 
^cWUlitm Temfle fays, that (g)(s>^4Ai 
no Mm ever djfimed vilh the Amienls. 

As this ASertion is exprejied, it is a 

httk ambiguous : It may be underftood 

of && Skill of the Moderns in the Gram- 

E 4 inatical 
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loiatical Analogy (^ Ldtin iisA Grteky or 
of their Skill in the Grummttr of their 
Mocher-Tongues. Bendes,Gr«!ffi»4rinay 
{either be cpnQderedAfefirMic^/^, or P hi- 
fofofhie^h* Thole codfider it Mtchami- 
e4hi vHo only e]ratiiiae the ldi(»ifins 
and Proprieties of Sv^ry particular Lan- 
guage, and lay down B.ul£s to teadi them 
to others. Thofe confider it as Philofo- 
fbersy who run over the ^yeral Ste^* 
by which every Language has altered its 
JfUoift ; who enquire into the &veral 
Perf^ioDs and Imperfe^ons of thofe 
Tongues with whl^i they are acquain- 
ted, and^if they are living Languages) 
propq& Methods how to remedy them, 
or, ' at leaft, remove thofe ObKnirities 
which are thereby occaiioned in fucb Dif- 
courfes where Truth is only regarded, 
^nd not Eloquence. 

.Now , this M^hutical Qrdmmar of 
Gnek and 'LtUin has bten very carefully 
fiudied by Modern Criticks. Saniiiuif 
SeiofpiMfj and Gerbtrd VeffitKy beiides a 
great Nun^»r of others, who have occa- 
fionally fbown their SkiU ih their IlluAra- 
. tions of Ancient Authors, have giveq evi- 
dent Prcufe how well they underftood the 
l^Atin Tongue : So have CdnmitUj C/e- 
P4rdf and abundance more, in Greeit 
^herein they have gcme upon Gire 
Grounds, 
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Grounds, Batx, befides a great Number 
of Books ia both Languages, upon other 
Subje£ls ,' abundance of Grammatical 
Treatifes, fuch as 'SehoHa ttfon iiffcidt 
Authors f Gloffiffits, Ommtfikolis, Etymih 
tugieoris ^ Rutiimttits ef Grkomur^ '&e, 
have been p«&ntA, and publilbed by 
skilful Men (moil of them at leaft ) with 
great Care and AccUNcy. So that there 
is Realon to believe, dut fome Modern 
Criticks may have underilood the Gram-' 
macical Conftru^on of Latis as well as 
VtrrOf or Ctfv ; and of Greek as "well as 
Jrifiarchtu, or HerotUstf. But tlijs can- 
not be pretended to be a new Invention ; 
for the Gr^xwur of dead Languages can 
be only learned by Books : And lince 
their Analogy can neither be increafed, 
nor dimioiihedi it mull be left as we 
find it- 

So that when Sir WiBidm temfle lays, 
Thst»oM*» ever diJ^edGrMmm*r witb 
fie^Mffxfi; if be means, tbat we can- 
not make a new Grammar of a dead Lan- 
guage, whole Analogy has been determi- 
ned almoll Two Thoulancl Years, ii; b 
what can admit of no Dil}>ute. But if 
he means, that Modern Languages have 
not been Grammatically examined ; at 
leall, not with that Care that fome An- 
cient Tongues have been ; that is a Fro. 
V ' pofition 
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pc^tion which mayi perhaps, be very 
)uftly queflioned. For, in the firft place, 
it ought to be con/idered , that eveiy 
Tongqe ba$ its owjn peculiar Form, as 
well as its proper Words ; not commuai- 
c^ble (o, nor to. be regulated by the Ana- 
i(^y of another Language : Wherefore 
be is the beft Grammarian, who is the 
po'fbfteft Maflcr of the Analogy of the 
language which he is about ; and gives 
the trueft Rules, by which another Man 
may learn it Next, To apply this to 
our own Tongoe^ it may be certainly af^ 
firmed, that the GrMmm*r cA EHgtijb Is £o 
fye our own, that Skill in the Learned 
l-Anguages is not neceJiary to compre- 
heno it. Beg, Jolmfon was the Brft Man, 
that I know of^thac did any Thing cod- 
N^ . .^ ^derable in it ;^ut lAHfi Grammsr was 
his Pattern : and for want of RefleQing 
upon the Grounds of a Language whic£ 
he underAood as well as any Man of his 
Age, he drew it by Violence to a dead 
language that was of a quite different 
Make ; and (b left his Work imperfe£^. 
After himi came Dr. IVmSu ; who exa- 
mined the Egglifif Tongue like a Gram- 
marian and a Pbilofbpber at once, and 
fiiowed great Skill in chat Bufmefs : And 
(^ his EagUfif Gr»mm*r one may venture 
to %, 'Hiat it may be let againft any 
Thing 
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Thing chat it extant of the Ancieats, of 
that kind : For, as Sir IViBm temfl^ 
iaj's upoa another Occaiion, there is 4 
Stnin »/ Phihfofhf, mi cwitui tio^gif, 
ia his [>revious Effsjf. ^ tke formasw^. tf 
tkSomtis if Letters; apdof Subtitle in 
the Grtmmtr, in the reducing of our Lao- 
gaage under Genuine Rules of Art, that 
one would not expefliiia Boofcof that 
kind. , • , 

la PrMfCi fince the Inftitution of the 
French AMdemy, the Qrjtmm»r of cheif 
own Language has heeo ftudied wit^ 
great Care. Ifotrtui bimielf could not 
be more nice in the Nunibeis of bis Per 
riods, tban the& JcaJemiiani have bee^ 
in letling the Fhcaledogy, in fiidqg tlx 
Standard (^ Words, and in making their 
Sentences, as well a& they could, nuEoe- 
rous and flowing. ' .Their Di0iwf«yt ^ 
which a good Fare is already printed .; 
yttgeltts and Bonioiirs't Rantrhiftf 
the Fremh Toi^ue, Rkhelet's and J4«- 
tkrt^s DiSionMrieSf with abundance of 
other Books of that kind, which, though 
not an written by Members of the Jttder 
»>, yet are all Imitations of the Patterns 
wliich they firft let, are Evidences of this , 
iheir Care. This Sir WiHim Temple 
tbmewhete owns : And though he there , 

fuppofes, that theft I'ikrs and Polifiers 
may 
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may have taken away a great part of the 
Strength of the Tongue, which, in the 
)nain, is true enough, yet that is no Obje- 
dioa'againft their Critibal Skill in Gr<m- 
'litgr'i upon 'which Account only their 
I^bouR ate here taken nocic^ of. So 
much' for the Meibmud Fatt of Grim- 
mtr. 

~ VbUi^hfhkitt Gr*mm» was never, that 
we know of, much minded by the An* 
cients. So that any great Ferformances 
of this ibrt are' to'be looked upon as Mo- 
dern Jncieales to the Commonwealth (rf 
Learning. ■ The moll conliderabk Boob 
of that kind, that I know Of, is Bilhop i 
Wilkm^s E^tf tm/tris a Re/t ChtrdHtr^ I 
ui Phihfttflm/d iMgiuge: A Worl^ 
whKh thole who have ftudied, • think 
:they can never commend enough. To j 
this one ought to add, what may be found 
relating to the fame Subjed, in the Third 
' Book of Mr. LKkU Efftj of Hiimtm Vx- 
itrfttitditig. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of Ancient and Modern drddteOnrCf 
StatHory^ and fainting. 

Hitherto tfae Modems feem to have 
had very little Reafon to boaft <A 
their Acquifitiods, and ImprovemenCs ; 
Let us fee now what they may hare here* 
afcer. In chole Arts, (iire, if in any, 
tbey may challenge the IVeference, whidt 
depending upon great Numbers of Expe- 
riments and Obfervatioos, which do not 
every Day occurr, cannot be fuppoled to 
be brought to Fer&^ion in a few Ages. 
Among luch, doubtle^, Jrchite0ure, 
Sfulfture and Paintiag may, and ought 
here to be reckoned ; both becaule they 
were extreamly valued by the AnciemtSy 
and do Aill keep up their juft Price. ^ 
They are likewife very properly taken 
notice of in this Place, ba:aule they have 
always been the Entertainments of Inge- 
nious and Learned Men, wholeCircum- 
flances would give them Opportunity to 
lay out Money upon them, or to pleafe 
themlelves with other Men's Labours. 
In thefe Things, if we may take Men's 
Judgment in their own Frofefiions, the 
Ancients 
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Andents have far out-done the Moderns. 
The ItdUnij whole Performances have 
becii the mod confiderable in this kind, 
^ who, as Genuine Suc^Hbrs of the Old 
Rom*nSy are Bot apt to undervalue what 
they do themfelves, have, for the moft 
|)art, given the uncontefted Pre-ttninence 
to the Ancient Greek Ardtitefb, Painters 
and Sculptors. Whofe Authority we 
ought the rather to acquiefoe in, becaule 
Mfehaei-Jf^eh and Bernini^ two woo* 
derful Mafters, and not a Httle jealous of 
their Honour, did always Ingenuoufiy de- 
dare, that their beft Pieces were exceed- 
ed hy Tome of the ancient Statues ftill to 
be leen. at Rome. 

Here therefore I at &xh intended to 
have left off; and I thought my felf ob- 
liged to refign what I bebeved could not 
be maintained, when Monfieur Perrauit*s 
, ^ STAllel of the Ancients and Moderns caxtK 
' to my Hands. His Skill in ArchiteHurt 
and MechAnicks was fu^cientlv maoifeft-^ 
cd long ago, in his admirable Tranflatioa 
of, and Commentaries upon yitritviui: 
And his long Converiation with the fineft 
Pieces of Antiquity, and of theic Later 
Ages, fitted him for judging of theft 
Matters better than other Men. So that, 
though there might be great Realbn not 
'to agree to his Hypotheus of the State tf 
Ancient 
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AtKtent dmi Modern Eioquettet and Poefe ;. 
yecinXhiags of this Nature, where die 
Mediums of Judging are quite dif&rent^d 
where Geometrical Rules of Proportion, 
which in their own Nature are unalter^ 
able, go very far to determine the Que* 
lUon, bis Judgment kerned to be of great 
weight. 1 0»U therefore chute rather to 
give a {hort View of what he lays upon 
theie Subjeds, than to pals anyCeomre 
upon them of my own. 

Of Archite£iure he£ys, " That though Pag. 88. 
" the Moderns have received the Know- 
" ledge of the Five Orders from the Atir 
" dents, yet if they employ it tobetter 
" Purpofes, if their Buildings be more 
** ulenii, and more beautiful, then they 
** piuft be allowed to be the better Archl* 
** tefts : For it is in Architefture, as it is 
" in Oratory ; as he that lays down Rules, 
" when and how to ufe Mutafhorsy Hy- 
" ferhie'Sf ProfopoptrU*Sf or any othw 
" Figures of Rhetor ickf may very often 
*^ not be (b good an' Orator as he that ufes 
** them judicioufly in his Difcourles : So 
" he that teaches what a P///«r, an Jr- 
" chitrave or a Cornice js, and that in- 
" ftruas another in the Rules of Propor- 
" tion, fo as to adjutVan the Parts of each 
" of the feveral Orders aright, may not 
"be fo good an Architett as he that 
1' builds 
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"builds a. magnificent Temple, <tf aflo- ' 
"ble Palace, that fhall anfwer all tbc^ : 
^ Ends for which fuch Struflures are de- 
•*. Ggbed. That the chief Realbn why 
**. thefJow, the/dJB/f, or the CorinthtM 
". Models have pleated fb much^ ia, p^rt- ; 
" l]p becaufe die Mye has been long accu- 
**, nomed to them , and partly becaufe 
*f they have been, m^de ufe of by Mep 
'fiyl^ounderAQod. and followed thpfe,o- 
" ther Rules which will eternaUy pleaie^ 
" upon the Score of feal Ufefulnefs; 
** whereas,the Five Orders owe their Au- 
" tbority to Cuftom, rather than to Na- 
Ht-yi. ** ture. That thefe Univerfal Rules are ; 
'' To make tboie Buildings which will 
*' bear it, lofty and wide : la Stone-work* 
*' to ufe the largeft, the fmootheft, and 
" the cveneft Stones : Tomakethe Joiits 
**, almoft imperceptible : To place the pcr- 
•* pendicular Parts of the Work exaftly 
'' Per^ndicular, and the Horizpntal Parts 
** exaaiy Horizontal : To fuppcfft the 
** weak Parts of the Work by the itrong : 
« to cut Square Figures perfeftly Square* 
<* and Round Figures pcrteQly Round : 
** To hew the whole exaSly triJe ; and 
** to fix all the Corners of the Work even- 
" ly, as they ought to be. That thefe 
•** Rules, well obferved, will always pleafe 
" even thofe who never underftood one 
« fingle 
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f iingle Term of Art : Vbereas the other 
" accidental Beamks, fiich as he fuppo, 
** (cs Doric, loaic, tir CorinthUn Worfe.tQ 
'* be, plea^, oaly becaufe they are fgund 
" together with thefej though their be-, 
V iag the mod tpnfpicuoiis Farts of a 
" Buildiiig made them be firft oblefvedj 
" From whence Men began td feofie In^ 
" herent Beauties in that, which owes the 
" greateft part of its Charms to (be goo<i 
" Company in which it is taken notice 
*' of, and (b in time delighted, when i^ ' , . -, 
"was fcen alone. That otherwise it P"g-97i99 
"would be impoffible that there fhoiilcf 
" be ib great a Variety in the Affigning 
" of the Proportions oF the Teveral Ot- 
"ders; no two eminent Afchitefts eyei; 
" tieeping to the fame Meafure, though 
" ihey bav^ neither fpoiled nor lefiened. 
J* the Beaijty of their Works. That i( 
" we gb to Farticiilars, We IhaU not fin4 
"(for the purpofe) in the Patkm at 
*/ti»wr,' itrhich is|he'nioft reguUrj antj 
" thenioft ^agniiicent ancient BuUding 
** now extant, two Ptilat/ of a like thick-^ - ^ -. 
•nffi.' That (d) tfie Girders', of th? (a) »«- 
'*arehed-R6of do not lie funupbnths^^" 
"gt^t. Columns or,,PiIaft;ers ; butlbmc^Knr/;. ' 
"qiiite over; the ^yities of the Wia-g|'[" 
■^dows wlrich are underneath; others ^■"'' 
l^ulf over the Windows, and half uppn. 
F " the 
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Pagii4. " the Columns or Pilafters, ThattfceMo* 
" dDlons of the Cornice are not exa£^ly 
" over the Middle of tHe Chapiters of tJbn 
" Pillars. That in the Fronts of the fizz* 
" aa's, the Number of the Modillons in 
" Sides ofequallength is not alike: Witfi 
" (everal In Aances of Negligence, which 
" would now be thought unpardonablo* 
" That^eneraUy fpeaking,in other Buiiti* 
*' ings, their Floor$ were twice as thick as 
** their Walls j .which loaded them exceed' 
pi|.ii^. *' ingly, to no purpofe. That their Way of 
** Laying Scones in Lozenges was incon*^ ! 
*' venient as well as troublelbrae^ Gaooi 
" every Stone ib placed Was a Wedge cq I 
Pjs.117. " force thojfe afunder on which it leaned* ! 
** That they did not underftand the niceft 
" Thing 10 Acchitc£lure, which is, ths 
" Art of CuuiQC Scones in fuc^ a man« 
" ner, as that leveral .Pieces might he 
** jointed'-one into another^ .for want of 
^' which, they made,their W»u\ts of Brich 
** plaflei'd over ; and their Architrayoj 
" of Wood, ic»: of one tingk Scone ; w]iicfa 
'* obliged them to&t their Pillars clofbr 
*' toone another than ocherwile had beea 
" neceflary : Whereas, by this Arc of Cul* 
" tine Stone, Arches havebeen madeal* 
*' molt flat ; Scaif'-Cafes of a vaft beighdi 
" have, been raifed, where tlje Spectator 
" is at a lols to tell what fupports them ; 
?'whilft 
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ffwWlft tlie S»B« »ra joipffd into each 
♦• other in fijcb a mapner, that they roib- 
f< twlly bear up tbcmftlvea, without any 
« R*a but the Wallj into whiqb the in- 
" netinoft Stones »t« faftned. That (hey pjg.ii8i 
•* bad not Bngifl»s to raife their Stanej tp 
" any conBcfctAIa heigbth ; but if the 
" Work wa« hw) tbey carried them pjv- 
" 00 their Sbo«lders ; if high, they rai- 
" fed flopiog Monnts of Earth level with 
'• their Worlr, by which they rolled up 
« their Stones to what heighth they plea- 
" led ; For, as for the Engines for Railing 
** of .Stones in Vitruvi^it thoie whpun- 
" derftand Mechanicks are agreed, that 
" they can (ever be »ery ftrvioeable. 
•' Tbat it is not the Largenef$ of a Buil<J» 
" ing,^ but the well executing of a Noble 
'* PeHgn, which comoiends an Arghi- 
*' tea ; othcrwire^the Egfftiiit fyramidsi 
" as they are tbegreateft, would alfo be 
'' the fineftStruaurea in the World, And 
'• Uft of all. That the Freich King's Pa- Pae...p, 
" lace at V«r[alki, and the Froqtirpiece of ""' 
" the Lmnift, difoover more true Skill in 
" Archite£lure of all fcarts, than a«y thing 
" which the Ancients ever perform<id, if 
'' we may judge of what is loftj by what 
" remains." 

What Msdieur Ptrr4tilt fays of the 

Ancients Way of Raifing .tbeir Stone, 

F 2 may 
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may be confirmed by the Acccmnts wbicH 
XxarfUffo de U V^*, and others, give- of 
the vaft Buildings of oiaiTy Stone which 
the S^Mtdrds found in PerUf upon theif^ 
fc-ft Arrival. It is moft certain that the- 
Per/taits knew ilot the Ufe of Iron ; and 
by contequence, could make no Ei^ines 
very ferviceable for fuch a purpofe^ They 
^ound their Stones one againft another, 
to (mooth them ; and afcerwards they 
raifed them with Leavers: And thuS, 
-with Multitude of Hands they reared 
liich StruQures as appeared wonderful, 
even to Men acquainted with Moderil 
Architefture. 
pjg.121. OfSeulfturt he fays ; * That we are (:6 
' diAinguifli between entire Statues, and 

* Bij[/(7 Relkvo^s ; and in entire StatudE, 

* between naked and cloathed Pieces. 
>* The naked Images of the Ancients, aS 

* H^riuks^ JpoSot DUn*, the GUdini&ri, 
^ the WrefiletSy BaScbus^ Luioon^ and 
' Ibme few more, are truly admirable: 

P«i35. * They fhew fbmething extreaAily aobk; 
>* which one wants Words for, that is aot 
/ to be found in Modern Vfark : Though 
'^ he cannot tell whether Age does not 
-* contTibBt& to the Beauty. That if feme 

I ' of the mod excellent of the Modera 

* Pieces Ihoutd bepreferved 1500 or 2000 

* Years, or ting*a with fome Chymical 

.'Water, 
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^Watei*, that could in a fliorc time make 
'them amiear Antique, it is probable 
'they would be viewed with the lame Ve* 
' iteration whi<j>is now payed to Ancient 
' Suiues. That the naked Sculpture of *">• 
' fingle Figures is a very nobleArtindeed, 
' but the fimpkft of any that bds ever 
' cbarmed Mankind ; not beingJwrtlwn'd 
' with a Multiplicity of Rules, nor oeed- 
' ing the Knowledgeof anyother Art to 
' compleat it ; fidce a Man that has a Gt- 
' niuSy and Application,wants only a beau- 
' tifiil Model in % proper PoUure, which 
' he is faithfully to copy : And therefore, 
' That in the Cloathed Statues of the An- Pis-m. j 
' cients, the Drapery wants much of that 
'Art which is dilcernable in fomeiMo^ 
' dern Pieces ;. they oould nevertnake the 
' Clothes (it loole.- to the Bodies, nor ma- 
'nagethe Folds jo as to appear eaiie and 
'.flowing, like weU-Biade Garments up- . . j 
' on Using Bodies. That the Bi^o Rehe- Pa^i:^ 
' t/o^ of the Ancients plainly Plow, that 
' the Statuaries in thoie Days did not un- 
'derfland all the Precepts that are nece(^ 
' fafy fo compleat th^ir Art ; becaule they 
' never obferved the Rules of Perfpe^ve, 
' they did not leffea their Figures gra- 
'dually, to make them fiiiuble to the 
'Place where they ftood, but fet them . 
' almoA all upon the Iiim«(.ine; I9 that 
^ P J 'thofe 
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' chad bebiod wari at brgtj indnsdi- 
' ftinguiibable, as thofe before ; as if Ehey 

* had bean purpoTely mounied upon Sie|^ 
'to be fetn over ofle ianoiher* Beads, 

p*.!<j. ' ThMthis isvifibl* iatheiJofaBSiMlVi- 
'j<u at this Day, though that is the lio- 
' bldt aliclBht PefferftiaSce in StpRclUvi 

* ftiU Mnainiog ; whtMtit, tegetfaerwith i 
rit.i;:. 'fome very bkutiful. Airs of fofflt tif the 

* Hti&, and Ibme «ry luppy Poftllfes, 
'oaomayditi:«ra that there is IbaVcs any 
■ Art iii the Comp«(!l!oa Of the vfaote, 
*' no IMTeUing of the l^elilro ia any p»t, 
' with great IgnOran«c in f etfpedive in 

Tii-Hi- 'the whole. That theandeutWof Its iii 
' BtpRiHtvo did not truly deftrw that 
' Name, being protierly «otire Statues, 

* either fawed down p6i^iliticialarly , 
'froiOHead toPOSt, with the fbre-part 
'ftftned, or glwttto t llat GUMod, ot 

rig.ij4. 'fnnfc halfway Hi-: Whereas tho true 

, ' ' Af t'confifts in rilfitig the Figunss Ibft om 

' their Ground, Which is of the &me 

' Piece, tbiit with two br thrte Inches of 

'RtBevt, thiy may appear lik^diltind 

' Images rifii^ out of tlie GroWid, feme 

•rnare, fomeleU, MMftfiilg tb «B*ftve- 

' ra] DiRaaces in w6i<Ai they ought to be 

*'plafced> - ■ " ' 1 , . ■ ' , 

?ig.i4j. 0/Piifli«'^,liefiys,-"rhatthr« Things 

i ' ar( neoefrary to make! a pSifeQ ftfture i 
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' To refrefint tie Bgum truly • Tc txfref . 

* the pM^ms nghartiilj i^tad. To putthp 
i * irMe jmiicimfy tcgether; For the FirSf, 

* It is aeceffaty that # the Out-Lines bf 
[ ' )uftly drawn, and thut every Fart bp 

' properly coloured. For the Scagd, If ' 

' is neeeffary that the Painter fiiould hit 

* tbe difiereat Airs and Cbarafters of the 
I • F»ce, with all the Foftures of the Fi- 
j ' gHfes, ib as' tp exprels wh^t they do^ 
I 'and what' they think. Thevhuk itjit- 

* dieieufy fMttg^ether, when eyery fever^l 
'Figure islet in the Place in whieh ws 
' fie it, for a particular Furpole ; and thp 

* Colouring gradtially weakned, Ib.a^tp ■ ' ^ ' 

* fuit that part of the Plain in whicb every 
' Figure appears, AJl which is a; appli; 
' cable to the £nreral Farts of a Piflur^ 
' that has but one Figure, as to the feve- 
' nil Figures iaaPiSure that has more. 

* That if we judge of Ancient and Mo; Pvg. i jj, ■ 
' dero Paintings by this Rule, we may di- ■ 

* vide them into three Clalfe : Thp Rrft 
' takes in the Age of XlPXii, Jfelles, Ti- 
^ mamhei, aiid'th^ t%ft that are fbmuch 
^aclnired iir Andquity. The 9econ^ 
•takes in die Age of Raff kI, TiiiiWi 
' FuU feronefe, asd thofe other greaf 
'Mafters that fiouriOied m Jf^fy in th^ 
'laftAge. The Third contains the Fajn- 
' ters (X our own Age ; fudi as Prnffn, 

F 4 « Le 
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! ' ' Le Bnn, and the like. That if ^ 
'may judge o^ the Worth of the Paiaterl 

* of the I'lrft ClaSe by the Commeoda^ 

* tions which have be^ '^ivea them, iii( 
' have Realbn to %, eitbei: that cbeiF 
' Admirers did not underftaod Paintiogi 
' well, or that themlelves weretiot fp va-J 

Ii»i3& * liable, or both. Th^t wliereasi^oxai! 

^ ■. :■ f istaicttohavepaiatedaBunchofGrapes 
■ fo naturally, that the Birds pecked al 
' them ; Cooks bavej of late Years, reach> 
^ ed at Partridges and Capons, painted in 
' Kitchins ; which has rpade By-ftandera 
' finite, without raifing the Painter'^ Re- 

ti^n9- ' put^on (O any great faeightb, ' That 
I • .- < the Cobtehtjpn between Pritfi^mfaud 
' Jfillfi (hewed the Infancy of their An : 
' ^felkt was wonderfuUy applauded for 
f drawing a very fine Stroke upon a Ta* 
fble: Pni((>;e«(j drew a Second ov^r that, 
' in i| diSerent Colour ; which JfelUi 

i»s->4"- ' iplit into two, by a Third, : Yef this 

:■, ^ was not lo much as what (j/0//odid, 

* who lived intheQeginoingoftheRelio- 

* ration of. Painting in It^y ; whp dreWf 
< without f omfaues, . Xvith a JJngle 
' Stroke af3Peiicil,^^ujx>n a Board, ahQ, 
'^ Ip exquifitely round, tha|i ^ is itiU pro* 
V yerbial among the ItidUns,, ,^yhea tfaey 
.f would deC^ribe a Man th^t is egregiopt 
\ ly fiupid, to fay, Thtthi is m rmniai 
' - ' 'iht 
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5 tik O «^ Giotto. That when Po^'s 
' Hand fliook lb much, that he could 
'Icaroe manage his Pencil, he painted 
f feme Pieces of ineftinuhle Value ; knd 
' ;et very igdifiereat Paintets would have 
' divided every Line that he drew, into 
'nine or. ten Pans. That theCA/We/,Pag.i43^ 

* who caooot yet exprefs Life and Famoa 
' in their Piece;, wiU draw the Halts of 
'the Btus and Beard lb fine, that one 
'may part tbeqi with the Eye from one 

' another, and tell them. Though theFag.i;A 
' Ancients went much beyond au this ; 
' for the Remains of the ancient Painting 
1 difcover great SUflin Qefigning, great 

* Judgment in Ordering of the Polliiics, 
' much Nobleneisand MajeftyiniheAin 

' of the Heads ; but litde Art, at the ^ 

* dme time, in the Mi&iog of their Co- 

* lours,, and none at all in the Perfpe^Hve^ 
' or the Placing of the Figures. That 

* their Colouring is all equally ftroog ; 
tnotbirjg'Qomes forward, nothing ^j 
' back in their Fi£harcs; the Figures are 
I atmoft all upon a Line : So that dieir 
'.Paintings appear Uke Pieces in Sjf- 

* fo Relievo, co\owtd ; all dry and un- 

^ moveable, without Uai9n,without Con- -. - 

* nexion, and that living Sioltnels which 
{ dillinguilhes Piftures from Statue^ id 
iMatbleorCopper. Whetefbte,fincetbe 
? ! ; ■ " t Paintings 
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'^HiiiHin^ of thcf« Ancient Madera were 

* ^nfUy derigoed, andthePaSbosof eve.' 
My'&yeraT Figure naturally exprefled, 
1 which are theThings that the Genera- 
? lity of Judges moft admire, wh6' caii- 
^aoc diieern thofe Beauties that refult' 

.: ' (mm a judicious C6mpolitian of the' 
'whole, foweU as they can thediAindr 
'Beauties of the feveral Parts, thereisitd 
'Wonder that Ksoxii and Jfeths, and 
'-tfae'DCher Anctent Mafiers, were Ib'fa-' 
.''■nioiw, and lb we!l rewarded. For,'«f 
^ Che three Things at iirft alligned, as ne-. 
' eeSary to a perfi^l Painter, true Draw* 
'ingi with profier Colouring, aflfed tbd 
'.Senfes J natural ExprelSng of the Mo- 
^tiem of the iSoul move the Fallions; 
rig.i4is. ' niheieas a'Judicipus Coinpolition of the 
^^wliole, wnich is difixmable in an An- 
VMOiltribution of Lights and Shades^ 
' in the gmdnal Lef&ning of Figures,v ac- 

* ^idingtbi^iefr i^elpe^ive Places, in ma- 
' kihgf every Figure anfwer to that parii- 
'tnhr Piir)isfe^which it is intended to re- 
< prdenc, -.a&as the UnderOanding only ; 
<i|[id fo, iriftead of Charming, will ra- 
<tber dil^ft an unskilful SpeSator: 

It' 147' < Such a Man, and under this Head al- 
^'moft all Maiikind may be oomprehefld- 
^ti, wiOcMtentedly forgive the grolTelt 
^ftaltsinFeirliiedive, ifthe Figures ai-e 
._'■■ , . ' .' but 
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' but very [itoniinent, and the View doc 
' (hrkned by too much Shade ;' which, 
' id their Opinion, fpolls alt Fa^s, efpe^' 
' cblljr of Friends, whole Images ducBy - 

< Slch Men are dellriips to iee. 

When he compues the Paintings of 
Ktfiiel and Lc Brim together, he ob- 
letves, ' That RfKiel (etms » h^vsMd ?ag.i». , 

< ttM graater Genius of thetwo ; thacthere 

* b iSneihing fo Noble in his Foftiires, 
*>nd the Airs of his Heads; foniethiog 
' £> juft in his Defigns, fo t>erie& in the 
' Mifflu* ()f his Coloure, tmt his St. ABi 
' ihtei will always be thought the -firll 
•fmpa ill thd WotU, unle& his H. 

' f <»</;' ft<Mldifif))itceFtecedeiicy with < 

'iti tnlhort, he&ys, 11iatifwecaii<i-Fig.i«o. 
' derthe Pn-luMof Rj^je/ and teDrm', 
' R</AWpeVhips linay ' be the greater 
' Man 1 Butiif we confider the Art, as a 
' CoUtSii^n of Rales, ali ncoeOary id be 
' bU^FVied 10 make itptrfiS, it ippeai^ 
'much m<6re coinplen in Monfieur Xt 
' &•»»% "PiBtes : for Rtfitel underftood 
'f»'tktl>"oF ttia gradual LtHenlng of 

* Li^t, aadWeakning&f C6loure,firhich 
' isosttud-bytheltnerpDnciaoof the Air, 

* tint (Jie blndmoft Figures in hit ^eoes 
' apbttr«ltn«ft a (4aih as the foremoft i 

' and thel/aves ofdiAantTrecsj abinft , 

* asviCble as of thole near at hand ; and 
':,. . . . -■. ■ ■ Jlie 
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'. the Windows of a Buildiag four Leagues 
' oif maypll be counted as ealily as of one 

* that is witbia twenty Paces. Nay, he 
'cannot {dl *bether fome part of that 
' Beauty, noiy fo peculiar to RuftuFa 
iPiepes, may not, in a great Meafiire, 
' be owiiig to Time, which adds a real 
; Beauty to good' Paintings. For, ia 
' WotIb qf this kind, as in New-kiUed 
f Meat, or Nev-gathered Fruit, there is 

, ' a Rawoe^^ndsbarpnefi, which Time 
^ alone c6nco& andfweetens, bymorti- 

* fyiog that which has r^o much Life^ by 
!.wealcniogthat wbicbistoo£hx»ig, and 
' by mixing, the J^xtremities of every Co* 

m,i(i. '.lour entirely into one another. Sio that 
: ' no Man can tell ^hat will be the Beapty 

* td Lt Brunts fimiljtt^Diriuty AUifnt' 

* ia'iTriiimph, the Defttt of Perm, and 
' feme other Pieces of equal I^Ce, when 
' Time fhaU have done her Work, and- 
.' Ihall have added thole Graces which are 
'now fo remarkable in the Mt, Mkhteli 
f and the H-Fmiify. One may Mready 
•ibftrve, that Moofieur Xe BrwrVPieCes 
' begin to {often ; and.that Tinjeh^, in 
,' part^ added thole Graces which it alons 
'can give, by fweetnitig what Neasjeit on 
f j^urpole, by the. judiciQUS F^itlter, . to a- 
'.mufe its A&ivity, and to keep it from 
' tbeSubftaoceof the Work'. Thus far 
iiifonlieur Petrmlt. Whe- 
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Whistbbr his Rea&niags are juft, I 
date not determine: Thus much may 
very probably be iofened, That in tb^ 
TU(gj<//i the Wra-ld does not decay lit 
faft -as ^iWiUtMTaiifU believes; and 
that Pw^M, Le Bnn and Btmini have 
made it evident by their FeribrmanCes in 
Painting and Statuary; fh) Tint xe lime (hjtifyi 
hdd Miners inhth thffe Arts, mhobrot 
tcftruei t Rtnt aith thofc that flomflied 
in the Ufi Agt, tftar they mere egiin rtfior 
rUuthefePtrtsoftheWdrliL 



CHAP. VII. 

Central RefkSiont relating to the 
foUamng Chaftert : With an Ac- 
coHia if Sir William TempleV 
Hypotbejis of the Hifiory of Leantr 
ing. 

IF the bold Claims of confident and 
namerous Pretenders might, becaule 
ot their Confidefice and Numbers, be 
much relied on; it were an eafie Thing to 
determine the prefent Qi^ftioo, without 
any further Trouble. The Generality of 
the Learned have given the Amients the 
Preference 
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Freftrcnoc iq thalk Arts and Sciences 
wbkh have hitherto been cooHdered: 
But for the Ftwedeacy in cboio P*its of 
Leardiag whurhftillreitiaid cobecn^t- 
rcd viXOi *he Maderiii have put ui their 
CUim, \trith rgncat Btisknefi. Amodg 
diii 9ort, I reckon MathemttiiiU and B^ 
fcjd £<;>Mef, edniidercd ia their Urgeft 
£xtent. Thefe ere Things which &^e 
no Depiendcnce . upon tlw Opiaioos t£ 
Men for their Truths they *ill admit of 
fi}^ and undifputed ' Mtdiiimi oS CotOf 
prifon and Judgment : So chat> thougb 
k may be always debated, who have beea 
the beft Orators, or who the bell Poets ; 
yet it cannot always be a Maner of Con- 
troverfie, who have been the ^reateft 
Gtomtterit ArithmttitUtUi Afitonemert, 
Mujkf*niy Anatomfis, Cl^mfis, Bots^ 
^fiSi or the like \ beCapf« a fair Compa- 
rifen between the Inventions, Obferva- 
tions> Experiments and Colle&ions of the 
\ contending Parties muA certainly put an 
Bod to the Diipute, and give a more fuH 
Suis^ionto all Sides. 

The Tiung contended for on both Sides 
is, the /Qofv/e^^e. of Nsiure ; what tbe 
Appearances us which jit esthibits, and 
bow they are exhU}ited ; ^bu%bv to fliow 
bow they may be enlarged^ and diverfi- 
&o6y and Im^ioieott ^ any fiirt remo- 
ved* 
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v«di In or4ec to this, it wiU benece&ry^ 

(I.) Tofiudoutall tbefeveralAaiaiiids 

and Fropetties of Quutitf, aliStudailr 

cwifideced ; with the FixmoRiont oi-ia 

fans aad Kinds, either ienhilly coofr 

dsred) of compared with, or componadk 

ed with OIK another ; cither as thqr m>7 

be in Mation , or. at Reft, This is 

properly the Mlkmttuial's Bafinelk 

(i.) To colled great Numbers of Obfer^ 

vstions, and to make a val^ Variety at 

Experiments upon aQ foru of Natural 

Bodies* And becaufe this cannot be (fcuc 

without proper Tools, (j.) To contrive 

vxhy Inliruments, by which the Confti^ 

tuent Parts of the Univerle, .and of all its 

Farts, even the moft minuts, or the moft 

remote, may He more open to our View; 

and their Motions, or other Aiiiedionsi 

be better calculated and examined, than 

could . otherwile have been done by our 

unaflifted Senles. (4.) To range all the 

leveral Sptcies of NaninlTbiUgs under 

proper Heads i to aflign fit Clraraderi^ 

llicjcs, or Marks, whi^eby. they maj^ be 

readily found out, anddiftingutlliedfnoni 

Due another. . (;.) ToadaptaO theCa^ 

thotick AI&£lioos af< Matter and Motion 

to all the known Appearances of Tbin^ 

fe as to'b; able to tell how Nature works; 

and, in fome particular Cafes, to. oam> 

mand 
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Olindher. Thisiirill uke ia Afrmomyi 
Mtthauks, Oftuis, Mufck, with the <h 
ther P.b^o^MMthem^kal and Pfyfieihi^- 
-cfcuntn/ Cans of Knowledge; asalfo, ^- 
xMmf, Cbfmlftrjt, with tbt: whole Ex- 
tsMof Niturtl Hifitrj. ItwiU help u^ 
tamalie a Ju& Comparilbn betweeathe 
Aacieia and Miderx Fhffidu ; tbit lb We 
may certainly, detennine who Pbilolb- 
pbized beft, Arifiotk and Dtmdcritne't 6r 
Mr. fi^ie and Mr. t^nrton. 

In the&Thin^s therefore CheContpa- 
rilbn ii to be made, wlierein one can go 
no higher, than. the Age of HjfwrtttsL 
Jrifmk. and TUefhrsfim , becaure the 
Wrilides of the Fhiblbphers before them 
are.allloft: , It may therefore b£plaufibiy , 
objeS^i that this is no fair Way of Pro^. 
ceeding, becaUle the ^^ftiMt arid Ch£t~ 
tUias. wcxc famoin for very many Parts o£ 
real Ijeariu^. long before ; front whom! 
Pph'tga'Mjfriik's,Plito,aildalitia6tba 
<;r<e<«> Fhilolbphe[s,borrowed what they 
faieVir. TbUSaff^ilimTanfk m&asit 
large upon ; lb tbatit will be neeellary to 
examine die Clainis of thefe NatioAs liii 
Udiverlal Learning : In doing of whkbj' 

- I Hun foUow Sir mSiMi tem^'i Me- 

diod ; and firft give a fliort AbftifaQ: of, 

his Hypotbefis, and then enquire how far 

it may be relie'd oiiJ > h. 

Sir' 
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Sir mUiim Ttmfle tells us. That the 
chiefeft Argument that is produced in be- 
half of the Moderns, is; ' (''-'That they CO f"*!.' 
'have the Advantage of the Ancients 
'Pilcoveries to help theit own: So 
that, like Dwarft upon Giants Shou!- 
'ders, they liiufl: needs. foe &rther than 
' the Glints themlelves. " To weaieii 
this, we are told, ' W That thote whom »»»' 

• we callAncients,, ate Moderns, ifcom-''"'"' 

• pared to thole who are ancicnter than 
' ihey : And that (here were vaft Lakes 
' of Learmng in E^, Chaliet, Udit 
'■ and Chiiit ; where it fiagnated for many 
'Ages, till the Greiki brought Buckets^ 
'and drew it out." ... 

, The Queftion which is.&ft to be asked 
hsf^ is. Where tre the Books MtdMoftu^ 
mutt Pibereiii theft Treifims mre Jefi^. 
ttiffrjomui) Agesi And .b^ule thev 
are nc* to be found, Sir WUliam temfk , 

makes a Doubt, (I) Wktkr' Bocks M-mtitX 
vMce MXf other Scie^e, iejoni the firti- 
cuUr Raoris of Agions, or Regifiers.of 
TiiM. He may relblve it foon, if he en- 
quires how far a Man can go in Agrono- 
mical Calculations, for which th9 Chah 
iemi are faid to be fo famous, without > 
the UIb of Letters. The Perum An- 
tiquities, which ht there alledges, for, 
twelve or Thirteen Generations, from 
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above Hvb Hiindrea Teats ftindufe 
The Meiii]uk Account^ i^ flet faii£& 
wet; ^oa teiihcTc; VKooIji ^eiryriifc. 
ficedea Hbli^ 'Cti b^ taught 'i6m to is. 
TUb Prtil* ecftvJi*ai!tf(C* Kitowliagej 
SadrdShl 'i »4r^-?ij!Si tfi ft r»'<, ^fte 
aStjpui'eft TradsiOtiari?; but Wit JWh- 
p dTtfottdn: b( ttveAl Cdfep, tW 
SS4 VbvSa 'vM \ vHft V^iKty tof KnSis, 
fttaifi 3Ka ail deS^iaftli Nftateiei ; 
SJfd ToWHplI?d Wttjle Wf Etiere, ft i 
lasfabK Mite: avfti ae'i*«?A*Si- 
tranKi^'ifefWAterirSa-, Jffter ifeHr, by 
Piaims ; df *b!A «e (iivfe a S^' 
rUen 
dons 
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Ancient and i&jtrtt Liarmng. 
' dMfn ( finoe, if we heliere that theni 
1 wen (Sooooo Boofcs in t(i< Piolem^M 
^ Libary , we fliail hardly pretoid ta 
' «qual it by any of ours, flor periiape b)r 
'aU put together; that js, we fluU b« 
< fetrc^ aisle to pniducs b mu^ Origiaalt 
' ditit bave i«r^ any Time, an^ tibcrebf 
'given TeflMiany of tfaeir havim iseq 
'thought womb pneiavias,' 40. liiis; 
« it is urged bfSk fVHtiumTaiple, is 
tiiilbil« to gcMt$xce(*ioa. Sor, (i,> U 
ire IbsMld aUow that ttieie is no Hypeir. 
iwie iathe .Nunlber of fiodis inthePOr 
Umttm lAbraiy, yet we see not tp ^kc 
dsr Edsnnate t^-ow Waf «£ il^onia^ 
fireryOration tfDmafiiats sttd Ifxrtr. 
ttt, every iPlay «if jEfilylta or ArJftMh^ 
«K, erary 'Diroourfeof i»itt<i or ArifitlUi 
vts anctootly called a Yokme, Tibis' 
wiQ lellea 'the- Numberito us, 'Whatake 
wbole Colle^ions of eryery AuAor's: 
WoriK in oae Lump ; andcaUabemAC- 
mdiagly in our Catalogues, if pciated 
WgetiMr.butibyoaeTiijle. (i.) Sir»7Z- 
<K«> Tcn^f le«ns lo take it for granted, 
fiat sM thefe Books wcxOrigiitdli ; that 
istolay, ftx^ ir0f f <& jNre/enw^ ; whi<fli 
^ mope'^na any Man can nowpi^ve. 
'^Sippdfe 'he luioTelf believes that .there 
^e Ancients of 4tl <Septs and Sizes, as! 
«t1l asthoe are Moderns now. And 
G i he" 
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he that rules a Library, takes In Books 
of aXi Values ; fince bad J3ooks have dieir 
Ufes CO Learned Men, as well as good 
ones. So that, for any Thing we know 
to the contrary, there might have been 
in this JUxandrUn Library a great Num* 
(■)lbid. bcr oS (ttj Scriiikrst thta, like Mafifrooms 
or Flies, are born smd die in fmdll Cireies <^ 
Time. ( j.) The World can make a better 
Judgment of the Value of what is Ipft, at 
leaft, as it relates to the prefent Enquiry, 
than one at firft View might perhaps 
imagine. The loft Books of the jfiftiqui- 
tjr of/everMl NstioaSy of their Civil Hi- 
fiorjy of the Limits of their feversl Em- 
fires dnd CommoMvesithSy of their Lait 
■tnd AfMuurSf or of any Thing imme- 
4liately relating to any of thefe, are iaot 
here to be conddered, becaufe it camvx 
be/ pretended that the Moderns coirid 
km>w any of thefe Things, but as they 
were taught. So neither is what may 
have related to Ethicks^ PoUtieks, Potfie 
and Oratory here to be urged, Once ia 
thofe Matters, the Worth oS Ancieoc 
Knowledge has already t»een alTerted. 
So that one is only to enquire what and, 
how great the Lois is of all thofe Booksj 
upon Natural or Mathematical Argu-, 
ments, which were preferved in the Jk-^ 
xandriiH^ Jfi^tiek and Roman Libraries,' 

OP' 

c ; ■ -I 
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Ancient and Modern Learning. 8 j 
or mentioned in the Writings of ilie An- 
cient Philolbphers and Hiftoriaos. Bf 
vhich Deduaion, the fonner Number 
win lie yet again confiderabljr leiTencd. 

Now, a very true Judgment of Anci- 
ent Skill in Natural Hillory may tie formr 
ed out of Plin^, whole Extrafis of Boob, 
ftin extant, are fo puticular for the pre^ 
fent FurpoIe,that there is Reafon to believe 
they were not made carelelly of thole that 
are loft. Gdien ieems to have read what- 
ever he could meet with relating to Me- 
dicine, in all its Parts : And the Opinions 
of Abundanoeof Authors, whofe Names 
are no where elfe prelerved, may be diC- ' 
coveted out of his Books >,- of the famous 
ones elpeciaUy ; whom at every Turn He 
either contiadiSs, or produces tofortiiie 
bis own Aflertions. Pnlaxc gives an 
Aooount of the old AAronomy in his A!- 
laageB. Very many Particulars of the 
Inventions and Methods of Ancient Geo> 
meters are to be found in the Mathemati- 
cal Colleaions of £<^f<i>. The Opinions 
of the difletent Se&s of Philofophers are 
weD enough prelerved in the entire Trea^ 
tiles of the fcveral Fhilolbpheni who wert 
of their 8e£h ; or in the Di£»utles of 
others, who occaGonally or exprefly con- 
fute vvfaat they lay. So that I am apt t6 
think, tbatthefhilofophicalapdMathe- 
., . G ; matial 
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iDAictl Loarnidg of the Antkntt » bet? 
ttt cmrejrtd t6 iii thio Vtti Civil s 'tUa 
Botda Whicii tnkted of ihole SUbjcdfi Tuit* 
iog bctiftr tHs Gt^ius^s Of&veralKfttai 
and. of fenral Nations tqo : For wiiicb 
Rtafoii tha Anit MAlktod (he Mift cod- 
lidinablt Grnii Bb^ of thii Kinds *>t 
Emia, J/f<rllimm, tirtfietie, E^Omi 
Biitti and AMndance ndre, tnat had 
writrin of Fhilitlaph^ or Madi«iiacic|ct| 
mco theic omi Lai^iaget Whilft Hmf 
kt Books pf Aaeicfiit; and Gril Hiftorjr 
fieunri^irdnl. , 

SaWiUiam T^mfk\ insBi Soquiirf n, 
' Frbra UriBDce both UK Atkoans «nd Mo> 
iteiB tiavt nceivtri klRir KinvrledgeJ 
His Mdthod does aoc fern «i be tiery t»r '1 
tilral) nor inQoiftiann^ proper, fiito^ 
if Diimvaiet atfe onis made, it ismt Si 
itaiteiftl to imw #kotlnigfat the: fevend 
Invetnorsy « what tkcfe Inventots £rft ' 
taughcotheft. SU'<e«i«gtfaat'aiide,tht 
Suflrai<<>fwhdthbl6^ iafliort. tstUs: 
Wftg. ., 'foj The Modertk gather all *sic 
' ■ 'iLearraiigOuticif BooteinHiiitKEfltiesi 
' ^ whichare jnit dinnb Guides, that caa 
•ifeadMsn-bift'olie'Whji, wthout b^ 
•able «> Igt ithora iright tf Utesr ftoUW 
< wanderftonitt. TihefisBociIni hsBAn, 
' are very few, j die Remahu of ith» Wvi- 
) tings (if iheie«iid>tUiife^aajA»tboc,.ltei< 
' , '.■■■■■ ? wrot^ 
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'" " ' rit ; they believed the Triuifinigration 
' of Souls ; and they efteemed Sicknel^ 
' fuch a Mark of Intemperance , that 

* when they found themlelves indijixsfed, 
'they died out of Shame and SuUeaneR 

* though fome lived an Hundred and Fi^ 
(r) B* • ty or Two Hundred Years. CrJ Thefi 
!"•'}■ ' Jniias had their Knowledge , in all 

'probability, from Ci&n>i>, a Country 
' where Learning had been in Requeit 
•firom the Time of i'cj&rW, ' tbek firll 
' King. It is Co be prelumed,' that they 
'communicated of their Store Co other 
' Nations, though they themfelves have 
' few Foot-lleps of it remaining, befides 
' the Writings of Cimfmiui, which an 
' chiefly Moral and Fofitical ; becaufe one 
'of their Kings, who deflredthac the 
' Memory of every Thing fhould begin 
' with himfelf, cauled Boob of all fbrt^ 
' not t«Ia»ng to Fbylickand ^Agriculture, 
'cpbedeftroyed. ■ 

ffjpig. ' '(7? Ffoni Indiii, Learning was car- 
»■• ' ried into EthafU nM Jrthi^;- thsoioft 
\ ■ < by the Way of-the JffJ Su, it came jij- 
' to PhmritU ; and the £^r/fi'«w Irarnt it 
' of ihs^Etiiiofunsi ■ 

* This i; a fhort Account of the Hiliof]r 
cf Learning, as Sir WilUtm Ttmtkii)^ 
deduced it from 'its nioft ancient Begin- 
nings. The Exceptions wfaidi may be 
i.,, ' '- made 
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madeagainft it are many, and yet mote 
againft the Coacliifions which he draws 
Iroin it: For, though it be certain that 
the Egypims had the Grounds and Ele- 
oients of moii parts of real Learning 
among them earUer than the Greets, yet 
that is no Argument why the Gredtia 
Dnuld not go beyond their Teachers, Of 
why the Moderns might not out-do them 
both. 

Before I examine Sir Wiliim Temfkh 
Scheme, Step by Step, I Ihall ofler, as 
the Gebm&ters do, Ibme few Tilings as 
PoJlitlttJ, WUch are Co very plain, that 
they win be aflenl^ to as loon as they 
are propofed. (i.) That all Men who 
make a Myftery of Mattei^s of Learning, 
and indullrioufly oblige their Scholars to 
eonceal their DiQates, ^ve the Wdrld 
great Reafon to lii^ieci:, that their ' 
Knowledge is all Juggling and Trick. 
(a.) That he that has only a Moral Fer- 
fiiabqn of the Truth of any FropoGtioa, 
which is' cafiabl; of Natunl Evidence, 
cannot lb properly be. efteemed the In- 
ventor, or the DiKoveter rather, of tlHt 
FtopoGtion, as another Man, who, tho' 
he hred many Ages after, brings fiich & 
Vidences of its Certainty, as are rufficient 
to convince all competent Judges ; efpe- 
cialjy when his Reafbnings are founded 
upon 
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!)^ ObferyafisiB ^pd pjEgerimfiig 

^\^rp ftpip, wd m^e upqs the ThiB« 

thwiftlyes, (}.) Jim «°. f*i5t?ncef » , 

gnBftpr Maiftrf«Qf KnBwleflge, grougd, 

cd upq^ A(¥<>uq( of Lnog %:ce$oi|; f)f 

W<mMq> WSUiyCpugtry, qugfif 19 

glUn ?ls)ief, wl^s fit ^iqft tl(e LairaT 

ingrf oth^Natio:^. lyhp fflajie qp fiicjl} 

I'ffi^i))^, yol^ InseBlioijji ^nd DucQ; 

veries aalwerable to thoft Advantages, J^ 

' "" t, 

i 

\ 
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XMog or Fafoa that was more excdieflc 
in that Way ; and thet«forc that Admi< 
ration ma; be aa well fuppoled to proceed 
6oin their own Ignorance, as from tbc 
real ExoeUeiicy of the Perfons or Things ; 
Balds their relpe^ve Abilities arc other' 
wife known. : v - 



CHAP, VIIL 

Of jfcff Ltammg (if Pythagoras, «*df 
tbe tmfi Ancient Fhiltifofihart if 
Greece. 

IN mf iEoquiaes iat» the Brqgre&<o{ 
Leaaiiw<Wagitsabrcurer ^gts,ac 
thofe, atJcaK, which are £>to.us at tUt 
Diftance, I&idlx^withthe Accranti 
whicbAre givea of (be Leagnqgof P;)iti<F 
^•ar^ther thaaihgje ef tbenmceAocieat 
GrecicM Sagesi becuiIeJlis&hsel ,niad$ 
a madk ^raater F^uie in 4ie %ocl4 
ihaa aay ef -thote which preceded Vhto 
and ArifiiHe. Sx inikii)g a Jw^eot 
^on the Gieatnefi :ef Us Ferformaocei!, 
frem«he<Giiiuaels-af hisB/qiutatuq, OOB 
oi)ght>to ceofidsr Jx>w near to Jiis Tim^ 
thole 'lim4> -MKlnfe eiifiu& :IUliitiaat /of 
ibis Ufe one th&tldeft nre have. 

Dicgfms 
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picgenet Ldertiiti is the ancienteft Au*' ' 
thor extanc, that has purpolely vnitten 
ibe IMe of Pjtbii^ti: According to Afe- 
Mg/w's Odci^tions, he Uved in M. J»- 
iemmm'i Time : And all that we leam 
from DiageJKS 15 only, that we know ve- 
ry little certainly about Fpht^oriu. He 
idtes, indeed, great Numbers of Book) 
bdt thole fo very dilagreeing in their Re^ 
lations, that a Man is conraunded with 
their Variety* Befidcs, the Gruiua 
magnified every Thfng that they coqk 
mendbd, fo miicb, ^at it is hard to gue& 
how far they may be' believed when they 
write of Men and Actions at any Oi- 
ftance from their. o\ya Time, GrdcU 
jtkhdtx was almoli proverbial amongit 
thei<oi>M«r/. But by what appears from 
the Accounts of the Life of Pyth/^oriUi 
he is rather to be ranked among the Law- 
givers, with Lyciirgm and Sohiit and his 
own two Difciples, Zjlemm and Charcfh 
lUsf thanamongft thole who really car- 
ried Learning to any confiderable heighthi 
Therefote, as Ibme other Legiflators had, 
or pretended to have, SupeMiatural Afli- 
flanoes, that the^ might create a Regaid 
fat their Laws m the People to whom 
they gave them ; lb fpiagoru found out 
leveral Equivalents, which dkT him as 
mud; Service. He is laid, iridced, to 
have 
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tiaye lived niady Vears in Egjn, and to 
have convcried much with the Fhilolo- 
Dhets of the EdS ; but if bs invented tlib 
XLVIIth. Frppofition in the Va& B»fc 
;l>f Euclid, whieh is iinanimoufly alixibed 
to him by all Antiquity, one can b^rdljr 
bave a profound Efteem for the Mathe^ 
inatical Slull of his Mailers. It ts,' in;- 
deed, a very noble Fippofidon, the Foun- 
dation of Tr^nonetry, of.univer&l and 
.various Ufe ui thofe cwious Speculations 
of Incommenlurable Numb^; which 
his Difciples from him, and from them 
the PUtomfts, £> excKdingly ^diidired- 
But this (hews the Infancy of Geometry 
.in bis Days, in that very Country which 
claims the Gloiy of Inventing it to her 
lelf. It is probable, indeed, that the £- 
[gtftivii might find it out ; but then we 
opgbt alio to take notice, that it is the 
only very confiderable Inftance of the real 
Learning of Pjihtgorm that is preferved. 
Which is the more oblervable, becaule 
the PptiMgoreuts paid the greateft Relpe^ 
to their Mafler, of any SeS whatlbcver ; 
.and fo we. may be Hire^hat we fhould 
have heard much more of his Learning, 
if much more could have been faid : And ^ 'J? i"' 
though the Books of Hermiffm and Ari- ZHwri^' 
[fioxenm (t) are loft, yet Liertius, who'^^f Py- 
bad read them, and Parthn »'i<i t'^tU- ^°™'' 
cbtitj 
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tiSw, Men of great Reading, and difiule 
Knowledge, who, atef2>Kij«>«i, wrote 
the Life of the fame Pjthtgariu, wouid 
'Bot have ouiitted anf material Thing of 
that kind, if they had any whete met 
Withit. 

; Amongllliis odier Jouniies, SirfTii/l 
, . .. titmTemfU rwmam Pjiiu^iu's Jonp- 
W Big. By to Pelfnt (»)■ Here, by rire*y, I 
»<• "" eave «op«SirW<flr.mi Jo«^ 

Fa final] Miftate that he corn- 
lie Word Delfix, both here, 
J. when he tpeate of T%*fe/, 
•laces he fays that PythxgorM . 
!i tra-relted «D tklfhi: He, 
'migbc as widflharcfiid,' diattbey traref- 
^ to jE^ftmtt and Titnmidm, and 
Vretmi. it&ould beiiriiited tbereforej, 
in his next Editiea, to namMa, and Qei- 
jfe: Forthefi^^yJofctheNomiiraBw' 
'C^es'cX da Names,' when they eitpr^ 
■ themmfeirMoAer'Sxingue. But fit-^ 
ting -that allde, what -Aris mafaes to bis| 
^poK, is nat-etfie to gntffi.' Mfolto^ 
¥rimefe are^t femous 'fer dircsRring 
'Secrcts^n Natnral isrMatbemaiical Mat- 
tcre '; aid as for Moral Truths , Aey 
might asTVciH'lje known without going 
ihithertoleidi thenl. Vm Baku, intra 
DiKontres of flie Heathen OEadfes, has 
"endeaifoaitd to prove, that ihey were 
- only' 
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Ahiciait M VMerii txarmtig. ^■^ 
ftBj; Artifices tf tlic Rafti, mAsj glvfe 
fiicK Anfw^rs to EttftUirtirS ai ttlby de- 
tetd, wHeh ifiey W Stor ft)** <* 
Weillh to bat^ theit Ileque9j. tt /^ii* 
Di&i*5 My^sHtefis Be idrtlltteB, it \i«l 
ffifingthtti hi!^ Notion diFft*>*^iii)hto v^ 
if kmd) ;' fiAoe wired he afi'iiA'caili i6 
&i dny Iboger in £iMfi>ir; teciiifi of ^^ 
\iffiti\ "Tp-injiy, and '4'as defirous te ' 

af&bnOi <6 Bi^eW a hiliHg ReputAi6A 
tor ^il3ttn aid tteiiWng aftfoMt tht 
igStenit f nTiahitints of mMi -QricU 'i 
'WKit he fetkd idibh'hisfl^inent, 1i6 
te Willing, to We %rti Aitk that 
•^ttlh w^of his^ide. Thafinade h!M 
feakbfiBi AeDoaHneof Tfatt(hligrai4'4 
bf SduIs, >vHGh h6 tirdught Wh hi« 
tatdf fti»i, that fo Oia&Mlims ihi^ 
Wh| that he fad acdrtaihSSriiihifcei** 
iff TOnris pift, fite his find 'Stag6 <o1f 
l*. and tie Btginning it the Wotlfl ■•, 
Hiii v^ that AcCdnM iihnife ^itix th6 
-ihore : F6r <hertt»s r»/Sys,liiat-I» pte- fjiX™ 
tenifcd t6 temember dvtry Thing 'that ^JT 
He iHaa -ddnfe fti'ihdfly, yhifft he Was 'to 
{hdTe bdier Bodies ', and 'th^t tb YeceiyeS 
this as an efpeclal FavoQr fhith 'lltttHI- 
h, '<vh6 %ave Ijioi bis^JiOideof -fciat- 
iBefrer he defireii, eitept IfliillOttilitSC. 
fx^Kencealfo'he obliged his Siholars tb W"*'- 
^Wbligh a Trial bf Rve'Yars, tb*'"- 
learn 
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learn 0bedience by Silence : And that af; 
ter«ran)> it was granted to (bme feWj as 
(particular Favour, to be admitted loto 
hisPtefenoi., ThA Things tended very 
(DUch to impreS a Veneration of his Fer- 
ion upon his Scholars, but (igaiGed iio- 
thiqg totheAdvaiiceihent of Learning; 
vat rather hindred it. Thole that live 
(i)tHr in the End of the World, (if) when eve- 
's- ry Thing, according to Sir »r<//<<i»ro)»^ 
fk, is in its Declenfion^ |mo\y no Way (o 
efifedual to promote Learning, as nvicb 
Coaverlatioa and Enquiry v and, whicif 
is more, they have aoldet how it can be 
done without them. The Learned Ment 
of the prefent Age pretend to no Ac- 
quaintance with Mercmry or Afotlo^ and 
can do as little in Natural Knowledge 
by Cicb a Sham-Revelation, as they can 
by Reminifcencei If a Mao (bould, for 
Pive Years together, read Leftures, to one 
that was hot allowed to make Paules, or 
ask Onions ;- another Man, in the or- 
dinary Road,' by Books and FrofelTors, 
woiild learn more, ait lead, to much bet- 
ter purpble, in Sui Months, than he could 
in all that Time. ^ 

.^ Ppb*goras was, without queftion, a 
wile Man, wen skilled in the Arts of 
Civil Prudence ; by which he appeafed 
gieat Dilhirb^nces m thofe Itttim Coin- 
[hoil- 
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moiiweUthst He had much more Know-, 
ledge, than any Man df that Agb in Jui^, 
aod kae^ how to make the iriofl; of ic. 
He cook great Delight in Arithmetical 
^Kciilatibns; which, as G^A/eoC^XnotCt) ^• 
improbably, guefleS, he invblvfed in My-*™***^ 
fteries, that fo ignorant Febple rpight ""^* 
not defpife him -for bufying hiirifelf in 
fuch abftrulc Matter^, which they could 
QOt comprehetid ; and if they coUld have 
comprehended, did not know to What Ulc 
to put them. He took a. {bre Way t6 
hare dll his Studies Valited, by obliging 
his Scholars to religa up their Undef- 
ftaading^ to his Authority and Dilates. 
The great Simplicffy of his Manners: 
witbSe Wifdomof his Axioms and Sym- 
bols charmed an igrtOfant Age, which 
fouad real Advantages by following his 
peaceful Meafiires^ much above thoie 
that were formerly, procured by Rapin 
and Violence. This ftenis to be a true 
AcCotmt of PythagdrdSj in the Hiftory of 
whole Reputation, there is nothing ex- 
traordioaty, fince Civiliiers of Nati6ds 
hav6 always been as much magnify'd as 
the InveiitorS of the moft lilefiil Arts : 
But one cin no more conclude froin'. 
thenCe, That Pj^thigorai knew as much' 
as ArifiotU or Democritus^ than that Friar 
Bsion Mras as great a vlacheffiaticiari ?s 
H Df. 
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Dr. Btrrm, or Mr. Noam, bccaufi he 
koew enough to be thought a Conjurer 
ia the Age in whrch he lived, and olo de- 
fpicable Peribn in any other. 

Bat It may not be amifi to give a Taft 

■ of forne of die Pr<teo«M Notions i&ch, 
I mean) as they firftRarted in £»«;«> and 
chiefly wrfued themfelyes opon. Otthis 
Sort, were their Arithmetijcal Sfieculi- 
tions. By them they pretended to..^i5>laia 
theCames of Natural, 'things. .The fol- 
lowing Account of their Explicatioa of 
Generation is taken out of Cehfortms and 

•Perteft Animals are generated in two' 
' diftina Periods of f ime ; fome in Seven 
' Months, ibme in Nine. Thoft Geae- 
' rations that are compleated in Seven 
' Months proceed in this Order : In the 
' Firft Six Days after Conc^iion the 

* Humour is Milky ; in the next Eight 
'it is turned into Blood; which Numbec 

* 8 bears the Proportion of i J- to 6 ; in 
' Nine Daysmore it becomes Flelh ; 9 is 
' in a Sefcuple Proportion to 6; in Twelve 
' Di^ys more the Embryo is formed ; 12 
' is double to 6 : Here then are thefe Sta- 
' ges, «, 8, 9, 1 2 ; 6 is (he Firft perftS 
' Number, becaufe it is the Sum of r, 2, 

* J, the only Numbers by which it can 
' be divided : Now if we add thefe Four 

'Numbers 
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'Numfias *; S, 9, 13 toother, the 
' SuQi is 3 ;, wbiclimultiply'd by 5 miki^ 
^ aio, the Number of Days from the 
' Conception to the Birth ; which is juft 
^9evcn Mogtlis, allowing ;p Days to a 
' Ivfoiitb- 4- like Froportioa mult be ob- 
' lerved in the larger retiod of Nine 
'Months, oolsr lotheSumi^f I, 2, }, 4 
' added togetfaer, muft be added to j;, 
- which makes 45 } that multiply'd by d 
' gives «7P, or Nine Times 30, the Niira- 
' ber of Days in lar^r Births. 

If theie fin; Notions are compar'd with. 
Dr. iiCirac/s lipoo the fame &ibjeS:, np 
doubt but we {ball all be ConVertsJo Sir 
Willitm tcmfHi Opinion, and make a 
vaft Dii&reoee between the poor Qbfer.. 
vations of thele later Ages, and the fuh- 
lime Flights of the Ancients. -,,•■. 
\ Now tho' abftra^ted Matbematicaf 
Theories, which cannot be reliflied by. 
9ne that has not a tolerable Skill in Ma- 
thematicks before, might, perhaps, prn- 
dently be concealed from the Vulgar, by, 
the Ppimrun School; and in their 
Stead, Cich grave Jargon as this impofed 
upon them ; yet even that Ihewshow lit- 
tle Knowledge of Nature they could pre- 
tend to. Men that aim at Glory, will 
omit no probable Methods to gain it,' 
tWt lie in their Way; and folid Di!coye-_ 
H I ries 
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ries of a real Infight Into Nature, would 
not only have been eternally true, biit 
have charmed Mankind at another Rate, 
than fuch dry. faptefs Notions as feem at 
firft View to have fomething of Subtil^'; 
but upon a Second Reflexion , appear 
vain and ridiculous. 

From Pythigorts I ihall go on to the 
, V Ancient Sages ( < ), who were /o Uarned 

WP-friS.;^ »j*«r-(/ Philofophy, that they foretoU 
not only EeUpfes in tht Hen/em^ but Earth' 
gusies st Laady snd Storms At Sea, greJt 
Droughts f dffd great PUgutSy much Plenty 
or muth Scarcity of certain Sorts of Fruits 
or Graifty not to mention the magical Pow- 
ers attributed to fever al of them, to allay 
StormSy to raife Galesy to dppeafe Comm^ 
tions of Peopley to make PLgues ceafe. 

One of the ancientefl of thefe was 
Thales. He was (b deeply skilled in A(lro- 
riomy, that by the Sun's Annual Courfe 
he found out the Equinoxes and Solftices. 
He is (aid alfo firlt to have fortcold Eclip< 
les; fbme GeometricalProperties of Scalene 
Triangles are alcribed to him, and chal* 
lenged by Euphorbus : Mice we are lure 
they were not, becaufe the Theorem c£ 
Pythagoras was not then found out. 

When Sir WiUiam Temple extolled the 

'Skill of thefe Ancient Sages, in foretelling 

Change of Weather, he feems to have 

forgot 
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forgot that he was in E/tgiaifd^ and fm- 
£ed tha^ thele Old FhiTofbphers were 
there too. The Climates of J^* Mimor^, 
and GreeeCi. are not fo various as ours ; 
and ac fbme ftated Times of the Year, of 
which the rkiirreat Winds give them 
conllant Warning, ^ley are often trou- 
bled with Earthquakes, and always with 
violent Tempefts : So that by the Con- 
jefbires that we are here able to make of 
ch« Weather at fome particular Seafons, 
though we labour under fo great Dilad* 
vantages, we may eafily guels how 
much certainer Fredidions may be made 
by. curious A^Ien in ferener and more re- 
gular Climates ; which will take ofFfix)m 
that Admir-ation, that otherwife would 
be paid to tho{e profound Philofophers, 
even though we fhould allow that aQ 
thole Stories which are cold of their Skill 
are exaftly tru^. 

Befides, there is Reafbn to believe thac 
we have the Refult of all the Obferva- 
tions of thefc Weather-wife Sages in ^ra- 
r«j's Diofemid and Virgi?% Gtorgtii ; fiich 
as thole upon the SduI& of Candles, the 
croaking of Frogs, and many others quite 
as notable as the EngliQi Farmer*s Liviag 
Wedther-GJM/Sf hit Red Cm that frkkU 
uf her T*iit an Infallible Frelage of a 
coming Shower. 

H J Sir 

Coogk 



Sir WiSiMiTemf;k*s Method leads^me 
now to confider, What EiUmate ought 
to be made of tbeLearaingof thoie Na- 
tMHsfi, from which be derives all the 
Knowtedge of thefe Aocient Greeks : I 
Ihall (ml^ therefore give a fhort Sped- 
men of tho£e Di&overies, with which 
thefe Ancient Sage$ enriched the Ages hi 
which they lived, as I have already done 
ei^BythMgonMSf and then procesd. 
Diogenes Lnrtius informs us of £«^ 
Cb ; Vita ioeks\ ( ^ ) SkiD in Magipk, by the In- 
gJP™2;.ftance of his flopping thoft peftilentiai 
; ' * Vapours that annoyed his Town of A^i' 
gentum* He took fbme AiTes, aod flea'd 
tfaem> and hung their Hides over tb<A 
Kocks chat lay open to the Etejian Windiu 
whic^ bindred their Faflage, and fb freed 
the Town. He tells another Story of 
Cc^ y'K.tkmosritus (c), That he was fo nice in 
^;^"'*his'Obrervations, that he could teU whe- 
ther a Young Woman were a Virgin, by 
her Lobksj and could find It out, though 
{he had been corruj^sed but the Day be- 
fore; and he knew by looking upon it* 
thacibme Goats Milk that was broiigftt 
him, was of a ^ack Goat that had bad 
but oAe Kid. , \ 

Theft are Inftances very fcrioufly re- 
corded by grave Authors of the M^ifd 
Wifdom of the Aaciems ; that is, as 

D.:,.l:c.Jt,G00glc 
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Sir WiBiam Tem^k defines it, of that 
(i) exeeBing KjpowUdgc of Nature, and(.^>^*i-i^' 
the vMrio$fs Powers aad ^ud/itiei in its fe- 
versl Brodn^h/tSj and the Afflicatiefi of 
tertM» Jgents to certain PatientSf which 
kf farce <ffome peculiar Qualittef^ produce 
EffeBs very different from what fall under 
vu^ar Ohfervatipn and Comprehenfiop. 



CHAP. IX. 

Of the Wftory atfd Matbem^ief^ of 
the Ancient Egyprians. 

FRqra thefe Jncieat Sages Sir IVi^am 
Temfle goes to the Nations, from 
't^hich they received their Knowledge, 
which are, E^fft^ Chaldea, Jrabiaj'India 
sad China ; only he &ems to invert the 
Order, by pretending that China and /#■ 
^a were the Original Fountains fiwn 
which Learning ftill ran Weftward ; X 
fiiall {peak of them in the Order in which 
I have named them, becaufe the Claims 
of the Egyftiitm and Chalde$ns having a 
greater Foundation in Ancient Hiftory, 
deierve a more particular Examination. 

It mud be owned. That the Learning 

whidi was in the World before the Gre- 

H 4 cian 
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cidti times wasalmoft wholly con&ied to 

the EgjftUtiSy excepting what was a- 

moDgIt the Jfradites : And wholbcver 

<ioes but cpniider Hqw difficuU it is to lay 

the ^rQ Foundations of any Scienpe, be 

' xhey QeVer fb fniall, will allovi^ th^ni great 

Coipmeadation'; whict} if ^he Advo(:ates 

tor them had beeq contented witti, there 

had been an End of the Controveriie. 

laftead of that, all that has- fince beea 

added to their Foundations, has been e- 

qually challenged ' as originally due to 

tnem^r at leaft once known by them, by 

fe)infieT-^^y ^^'"*^ Fw-r«^/«/, arid leveral others 

inete ^ long before Sir WiSitap Temfk, wrotfe up- 

fypao* on this Argument. 

^fore I enter upon this C^ftion, I 
(hall deGre that on^ Thing may be taken 
Notice of jwliiph 15, That the Egyptians 
ianciently pretended tq to great £xacbie{s, 
that every Failure is more juftly impu- 
table to them, than to other 2<(ations ; not 
pnly their Hiftory was lb carefiilly loolcM 
^fter, that there was a College of Priefts 
jet up on purpofe, whole c^ief Bufinels 
it was (ucceflively to prefcrve the remar- 
kable Masters of Fa^ tfa^t occurred iii 
their own Ages, and transmit thqm un- 
'difputed to Fofterity, but alfo, there 
was anfwerable Care taken to propagate 
and prcferve all other Parts of ui^fiil 
learning : 
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Learning : All their Inventions in Ptyfck, 
in Mtthtmdficki, in Jgriatltun, in Chj- 
I'firj, are laid to have Been infcribed on 
rillars, which were prelcrved in their 
Temples ; whereby not only the Memo- 
ry of the things themfelvcs was le&liiibk 
to be loft ; but Men were further encoiK 
raged to ule their utmoft Diligence ia 
Ending out things that might be of publick 
Advantage, when they were certain of 
getting Immortality by thefe Inventions. 
This generous Cuilom was the more to 
be applauded, becaufe every Man was 
coofioed to one particular Fart of Lear- 
ning, as his chief Buflnels ; that £> no- 
thing mightelcape them. One was Phy- 
fician for the {^m, another for the Heat, 
a Third for the Heii in general, a Fourth 
for Chirnrgicd. Applications, a Fifth for 
Womens Difetfeif and fb forth. Jnatoifyr, 
we are told, was lb very much cultivated 
by the Kings of ^;^», that tbey particu- 
larly ordered the Bodies of dead Men to 
be opened, that lb Phyfick might be 
equally perfca in all its parts. Where 
fiich Care has b^n uled, proportionable 
Frogrefles may be expeaed, and the 
World has a Right to make a Judgment 
not only according to what is now to be 
found, but according to whatmigbt have 
been found, if thele Accounts had been 
teally true. In 
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la the firR Place, therefore, we nay 
fiUerve, T^t tkt Civil fiificrj^ of Egypt 
ie, 'as lamely -and as fabiilouily. recoraed 
as of any Nation in the Uoiverle : And 
yet, die ^jpiiai took more than ordi- 
nary Care to pay all poflible Honours to 
the Dead, efpecially their Kings ; by pre- 
ierving their Bodies with Bitumen and 
ceGuus Prugs, and by building fuinptu- 
ous Monuments (o lay then) in : This 
certainly was done to perpetuate their 
Memories, as well as ta pay tfaeqi Re- 
fiie^ : It was at leaft as Ancient as Jo^ 
Jfe^A'sTime ; how much older we know 
not. The JeaHf who for another and a 
more iacred Reafon, took c^e of their 
Dead, took equal Care to preierve their 
Geaealogies, and to draw an Uniform 
Thread of their Hiftory from ^fr«Jj«» 
down to the DeiiruAion of the Second 
Temple. Herein tbey a&d con£liently, 
and their Hiftory is a ftandiog Inftance 
of this their Care; whereas ^tEgyftijta 
Hiftory is fo very inconfiftent a fiufinefi, 
that it is impomble to make a coherent 
Story out of it : Not for Want of Mate- 
rials, buthecauie their Materials neither 
agree with themlelves, nor with the 
Hiftory of any other Nation in the 
World. 
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A more certain Proof of the Deficienqr of 
tlie E^ntUt Hiftory onnot be produad, 
than toat the Time of the btuUing if the 
Pyramids was lo^yjli^Harodgtus ; was ia 
S.gjft ; as alfothe £ra of the only great 
Conquerour of that Natioa,f i/^r//,Tfae 
fitft of thele is not (lightly to be pafled 
over. Such vaft Fabrichs could not be 
railed without Numben of Hands, and 
a great Expence of Time and Money, 01; 
Ibmething equivalent. The Tr'tdititms of 
their Ereaion s% indeed minutely enough 
let down in Herodotus ; but then they are 
iet down as Traditions; and which is 
more, they are folely to be found in him, 
though he is not the only ancient Writer 
that mentions the Pyramids; be only 
tames ChevftaLadMycerimit, who are dif- 
ferently named by other HHlorians ; and 
the Time when they lived, is as little 
agreed upon, as the Names by which 
they are called. The Hiftoty m a Nat 
tioo can fure be worA very little, tfaw 
could not preferve the Memory of the 
Names at letft, if not the Tinxe, of thole 
Princes, who were at lb much Fains tobe 
remembred, in a Place where their Moflu- 
raencs were fo very vi£hle, that no Petiaa 
could ever tail up and down the AWe, to 
or from their capital City Memphis, witbr 
eat takipg Notice of (bem ; and every 
f, I • ■ Man 
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,Man upon his firft Teeiag of tbcm would 
paturally ask, what they were, by whom, 
and for what Intent erefted. To which 
we may add, that thele very Buildings 
are more exa4ly dclcribed in Mr.G«**cf s 
Pyrmnid^rafhUf than in any ancient jIu? 
ithor now extant. 

The Difficulty of determining the .Age 
when Sefofiris lived, is another Inftance 
of the Carelefoels of the EgyftUm Hifto- 
rians. Either he was the finie with Sk-- 
Jkak, who invaded JutUi in RehohoAOts 
(0 In ca- Time, as Sit John MMrJham (/") aflcrts 
none chro^ after Jo/ffhuj, Or not: If he was, bis 
"^ Time is known indeed, but then the Au- 
thority of Mdntthoy and of thofe' Pillars 
from which Maaetho pretended to tran- 
fcribe the Tables of the feveral Dynadies 
of the EgjifttM Kings, is at an End ; 
befides, it contradias all the Greek Wri- 
ters that mention Sefofiris^ who place 
him in their fabulous Age, and generally 
affirm, that he lived before the Expedi- 
tion of the ArgmautSy which preceded 
the War of Traj. If he was not that 
Shefbsky then the Time when the only 
famous Conqueror of the Egyptian Nation 
lived is uncertain, and all that they know 
of him is, that 0«ce upon « time there was 
a mighty King in Egypt, who conquered 
EthiopUy 4rAbiAy Jjfyri* and up to Ca/- 
ebi/, 
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tbiSy with A^* the LeG, and the I0aads of 
the Mgedn Sea, where having left Marlosf 
of his Power, he returned home again tp 
reap the Fruits of his Labours : A Tnt- 
dition whidi might have been preferved 
without fetting up a College at He/hpoUs 
for that Purpofe. 

The very learned Mr. Dodwell in fais 
Diicourfe comeraing the Phoenician Hi- 
fl9ry of Sanchoniathon, advances a No^ 
tion which may help to give a very po- 
bable Account of thole vaft Antiquities 
of the Egjrptiaas pretended to by Mawf ho. 
He thinks that after the Hiftory oiMofes 
was tranflated into Greekp and lb made 
common to the learned Men of the neigh- 
bouring Nations, that they endeavoured 
to rivalchem by pretended Antiquities of 
their own, that {o they might not &em 
tocome behind a People, who till thea 
had been To oblcure. This, though par- 
ticularly applied by Mr. DodmSto Sm»- 
ckonUthotih Hiftwy, feems equally forci- 
ble in the prelent Controverfie : For Af*- 
nttho dedicated his Hiftory to Ptokmee 
Philddelfhus^ at whole. Command it was 
written, and wrote it about the Time that 
the LXXII Interpreters tranQated the 
fentateueh. The great Intercourfe which 
the EgyftUns and Ifraelites formerly had 
each with other, made up a conliderable 
part 
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part of that Book, and occalioned its be 
ingthe more taken Notice of; fo thai 
llm Hiftory biiog injurious to the vaic 
pretences of that People, might rery pro- 
bacy provoke Ibme that were jealous for 
dwHpaourerf' their Natron, and Mdite- 
tWamongfl: the reft, to fet lapani Anti- 
^iftofjr to that; of Mofet ; and to dedi- 
cate it to the fame Prince' who employed 
the ^Feo' to tranllate the Peaitteuih, and 
Who ordered MuKlho himfelf to bring 
Una in »i Account of the EgffttM An- 
tiquities, that lo any Pre^ices which 
Ftolemecj who . was of another Nation 
hitn&If, might entertain againft their 
Country, might be ef^ually removed. 

This Notion is the more probable in 
our Cafe, becaule it equally holds, whe- 
ther we follow Sir.Jiw* Mar/bim's Ac- 
counts, wtio has made the EgjftU» An- 
tiquities intelligible ; or Whether they arc 
ieft in the lame ConfuHon that they were 
in before. That moft Learned Gemle- 
Bian has reduced the wild Heap of Egj- 
ftiui Dynaflies into as narrow a Compa^ 
as the Hiilory of M/ei, according to the 
'/je^reip Account, by the help of a Table 
-of the Thehan Kings, which he found un- 
der £»ri>^ikiKA Name, in the Chrono- 
gvaphy of Symtlks. For, by that Table 
he I. DUiinguiQied the -Fabulous and 
" Myftical 
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Myftiral Fan; of 'iht egyl>tUH kiiU^j^, 
(rom that wlikh feeia^ to look Ok^ Mit;- 
ter of FaS. t. He tttjuctd the iJ^iit. . 
fties iiito Collateral {^amilieSj: reigning at 
&e lame time, in fevieiti Fam«F th6 
Country f wttich, as Ibitti feamea Men 
&w before, «ras the 6oly Wa^ tonlake 
ikofe Antiquities coMifteffi with thetn'' 
lelves, which tiO then were confdid ami 
incrtiereiii. ButitlMHisevident by the 
Rtmaissthat wehavdof JKr<«c<i!io in'Eii^ 
ft^iiUf and 'by Tt^: Accounts which we 
have af ibe ^7^M»Hiftory ih jofefhm's 
Books againft ^ffittf and in the Andenfc 
ChfiSiui Writers, thtt the Egyftiims id 
Ptolemee's Time did not intend to confine 
tbetrifelves within the Litnits &c by Aftfei^ 
but relbireditogo many Thoufand Yeari 
teyondthem. If therefore E««/?Afe«i's 
Table be genuine, not only Mdneih^i 
Authority links, bet the Fillais ftoat 
vhence he tranfcribed his Tables of thb 
Engs of their kveiil DynaAies are Ihi- 
pdlhotss, lince they pretend to giytfita- 
ceffive Tables of vaft Nutnbets -of Kings 
rei^iriiig in fevwal FamiKes, for many 
Ages ; which oqgbt tb be confraaed in- 
to a Period of Time, not much exceeding 
Two ThoBfand Sears. If the Table of 
ErMofi-lxKs be not the true Rule by 
whicli the Egfftun Antiquities are to be 
fquated, . 
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a Kefi^iotis upon 

lea.the fdntier Prejudices wiH 

iill force I and one canaot va:- 

and PilUrSy and Priefis^ that 

lix /^ Tflm <?/ the EttHion of 

is, and the j4ge of Se&ftris, (b 

pcrtainly, as tb^. when Herodotms was 

in the Country^ they might have beea 

able to inform him a little better ebda 

they.did. . : 

this long Enquiry into the EgyfttM 
liiftory wu! not, I; hope, bethought al- 
together a Digreffioji from my Siibjedj 
becaufe it weakens the B^^tidns Credit 
in a very (eniible Fart ; I^rj if thdr Ci- 
vil Hiftory is proved to be egregioufly fa- 
bulous, or inconflilent, there will be no 
^reat Realon to value their mighty BoaAs 
in any thing elfe; atMft, not to believe 
them upon their own Words^ without 
other Evidence. 

Jn Mdthematieksy the Egyptians are, of 
all Hands, allowed tp have laid the Hrft 
foundations : The Qoeftion therefore is^ 
how far they went. Before this can be 
aniwered fatisfa£torily,. one &ught to en- 
quire whether Pphi^oras arid ThtUts; 
who went fb % to get Knowledge, 
would not have le^nt all that the E^ 
ftUm could teach them : Or whether the 
EgjiftUas would willingly impart all they 
knew. The former, I fuppofe, no Body 
queAibns: 
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quefiions : For the latter, wc are to di- 
ftioguifh between Things that are con- 
cealed out of Intereft, and between other 
thingSjWhichjfor the fame Imererf,are usu- 
ally made publick. T^ Secrets of the Egy- 
ptian Tkeology were not proper to be di(^ 
covered, becaufe by thofe Myfteries they 
kefit the People in awe : Tfie Vhilofo- 
fber^s Stone likewife, if they had been 
Matters of it, might, for Gain, have been 
concealed : And Medkind Jreaaa are of 
Advantage oftentimes to the Poffelibrs, 
chiefly becaufe they are Arc»ni. But 
AhfirdHei Mathematical TheorieSy which' 
bring Glory to the Inventors when they 
arc communicated to thofe that can reliO^ 
tbem, and which bring no Profit wheri^ 
they are locked up, are never concealed 
from' fiich as Ihew a Defire to learn them ; 
provided that by foch a Difcovery the firft 
Inventors are hot deprived of the Glory 
of their Inventions ; which is inp-ealed 
by publifhing, if they have before-hand 
taken Care to fecure their Right. So 
that we meiy rcalbnably conclude, that 
when Pphdgoras is commended for.no 
femou's Invention i^n Geometry, except! 
the 47 th. Propofition of the Firft Kjok of, 
Euclid^ that he brought nothing of more 
Moment, in that Way, with him, out of. 
Em^ ; and therefore, either the further 
I Dil^ 
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Difcoveries that were made in Geometfy^ 
were made by the EgyftUm after^arcls i 
or, which is more probable, they w%fq 
Gre«4* SuperftruSures upon thole Fouri- 
dations. Bcfides, though a M^W travel- 
led into Egypti yet it does not follow from 
thence that he learnt all his Knowledge 
there. So that though Jrehime^et vid 
Euclid were in Egy^t, yet they n^ightj 
for all that, have b^^n Inventors thfm'' 
felves of thqfe noble Theorems which ate 
in their Writings. In JrchtvteiieshT'xV?'^ 
Greeks lived in Akxi^n^U ; and the. 
Learning of Egyf{ cc^uld ro raor& at (hat 
time be attributed to the'o|d Egjipti4HS, 
than the Learning of Archbifliop XJ/Zfcr, 
Sir Jamfs tV/trCf and Mr. Do4»ell, cafl. 
be attributed to a Succeffio^ of thole leajrib* 
ed Irijb-men who t^^re ^ coQiidgrablic; ia 
the Saxott Times. 

This laft Confideration 13 of very g^ca^t 
Moment j fov few of th? Gr^^h, after 
Piata, went in^o Egypt purely for Kaow- 
kdge ; and though PUto brought feveral 
of his Notions out of Egyptj which fae 
iatecwoye into his Philofophy, yet the 
PhUolbphers of the AUxandrUn, School, 
who, for thp mpfl; part, were PlAtomfi^s, 
fliew by their Way of Writing, and by 
their frequent Citations out of Platds. 
Books, taac they cbofc to tafce.thofe 
Things 
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Tbiags from the Grtcitns, which one 
vould think plight have been had nearer 
borne, if they had been of the Original 
Grov^th of th? Coun^ty* '^he inoft cqa- 
fiderable Fropofitions in Encliifi Elements 
veK attnbdted to the Gr«ek$ ; and we 
have nothing confeiTedly Egypt uuf^ toi op- 
pole (o the Writings of Archimedes^ Jfel^ 
M^i PttgMii or Diofimtv : Whereasi 
had there beep nfy Thing confiderable, 
it would mad certainly have been produ^ 
ced, or, at leaft, hinted at, by liune of 
Ittpfe very learoed E^fftumSf or tathet 
Uwr Greeks bora in ^^t; whofqWrj^ 
tings that treat of the detent of the f^- 
/<M» Knowledge, ate ftill extant. 

Having now examined the Kfloif afid 
Oeometrf of the Egjftitas, it will be nvub 
eiGcr to go through their Pretences, or 
rather the Pretences of their Advocates^ 
to Superiority in other Parts of Learning. 
The Egjftias fern to have verified the 
Proverb, Tb4t he tlut its iut mi Eye^ iii 
Prince AW»«gthofe thdt bvi>e»<me. Tht£ 
was Qlory enough ; for it ia always very 
honourable to be the Firft, where the 
Strife is coqceraiiw Things w|iicb acar 
worth contonding for. 

1 2 CHAFj 
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CHAP. X. 

Of the Natural Philofophyy Medicine 
and AUbemy cf the Ancient Egy- 
ptians. 

THE EgyfttAn NttuTAl Philofofhj 
and Phyfck {hall be joined toge- 
ther, becaule there is lb great an Affinity 
between them, that true Notions in et^ 
ther Science affift the other. Their P*r* 
fick, indeed, was very famous in Homerh 
Time : And wonderful Things are toM 
of Hermet, the pretended Father of the 
Chymical Art. But one ought to diftin- 
guifh between particular Mediciaes, how 
noble {bever, and general Theories found- 
ed upon a due Ejcamination of the Na* 
ture of thofe Bodies from whence iucb 
Medicines are drawn, and oftheConfti- 
tution and Fabrick of the Bodies of the 
Patients to whom they are to be applied, 
and of the incidental Circum(^ances of 
Time and Place ; which are necelTary to 
be taken in by a wife Phyfician. The 
Stories of tht fVefi-Iadid/t Medicines are 
many of them very aftonilhing ; and thofe 
Salvages knew perfeSly how to u(e them, 
and yet they were never efteemed able 
Phy- 
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Phyiicians. This Inftaace is applicable 
to the prefent Queftion : Gdkn often men- 
tions EgyftUn Kemedies in his Treatifes % 
of Medieines^ which are numerous and 
lar^e, yet he feldom mentions any of 
tbeir Hypothefes, ftom which only a 
Man can judge whether the Egyftitms 
were well-grounded FhyficianSjOrEmpi- 
ricks. This is the more remarkable, be- 
caufe Galen had lived long at Alexdodria, 
and commends the Induftry of the AU- 
Jcui6-iMi in cultivating Anatomy, which 
is lb neceflary a Fart of a Fbyiiciaa*s fiu- 
fiaefs. - 

In gener^ therefore we may find, that 
aD the EgjftUn Notions of Phyfcxl Mat- 
ters were built ufon AfifoU>gicd snd Ma- 
gicd Grounds : Either the Influence of a 
particular Flanet, or of fbme tutelar Dx- 
mon were ftill confidered. Thefe Foun- 
duions are precarious and impious, and 
they put a Stop to any Increafe of teat 
Knowledge, which might be made upon 
other Principles. He that minds the 
Pofition of the Stars, or invokes the Aid 
of a Dxmon will rarely be follicitous to 
examine nicely into the Nature of his Re- 
medies, or the Conftitution of his Facients, 
without which none of the ancient rational 
Pbyfidans believed that any Man could 
vrive at & perfect Knowledge of their 
I i Art. 
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Aft. Vo that if Hifflxr/iet feamy his 

ariH in Egftft, 4s it is pcetefidtil, the £■■ 

fjftim Phyiidans afterwards toc* a *ery 

ftapii! Method to run upod imagjiiary 

Stents, fb far as even to iofi the MeiBo^ 

rtiat iJltey had e«r purfiieJ niore lattOnal 

MetfKxIs. Thofithat winia befi*ther 

fatisfied of iSe Troth of thk Matter OJF 

WD|J^-p3a^ mayfiftd it abundantly proved ifl 

Bfimiai, Cutrii^ra'S Uilcoiirfe of the M Eiyfttam 

*f"" f tHeiicmt (*). 

i^'£^ But we are toM, i*at there Was » ftf 
JUttSmA. tieitlir f&n of Phj^k^ ufed only amotfgjt 
/Ac, Egyptian Priejh, which was kept Ifc- 
cret, not only from the Gmh that came 
into their Coiititry fer Knowledge, but 
from the Generality oFtJle Natives thefliT . 
jelves; wherein, by the Help of the 
Grand EHxtr, they couk! do almoftany 
thing but teftore Life to the Dead. This 
Elixir^ which was a Medicine made with 
the Philofbphers Stone, Was a Chymical 
Preparation : And if we Biay 

til j^i)t^arum if Che. the Great and Learned Ad- 

wrMiS'Siia" ' -fi^ Vhilvfoftms, was the 
' Invention of/fe>-«w, who was 

contemporary with Ifs and O^j, whofe 
Ape none ever yet determined. If theft 
claims are true, there is no QueAion but 
}■ ■■ ■' ■ ■• ■■. the 
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the Egfftias underftood NatUrS, at leaft 
that ^ Metats, in a very High Degree. 
This is M Afplictaion of Agtnts to Pi- 
ilentJ ( i ), which, if made good, will (k) f^gi 
go ^rther than any AiTertion commonly 
brought to prove the extent of Egjftith 
Knowledge : And therefore, I prefiiiii^, 
1 (hall not be thought tedious if I Enlarge 
inor& particularly upon this Queilioo, 
than I have done upoh the reft ; efpeclally 
fince there has not been, that I know of, 
any dircft Anfwer ever Ptihted to Boh 
richius'i Book upon this Argument, Which 
be wrote againft the Ibrememioned Dif^ 
courfe of Conrifigius. 

One may juttly wond4r that there 
Ibould have been fa noble arf Art as that 
of turning bafer Metals int&l 
ver fo long in theWorld, and ; 
Ibould be lb very little, if ar 
df it in the Writings of tl 
To remove this Prejudice t 
the fabulous Stories of the ( 
bf Men of fertile Inventions 
out to be difguilM Chyrti 
7i^o»'s Golim Fleece, which he brought 
tfom Colchis was only a Receipt to mxk'e 
the Philofophe^^s Stotte, and Medea refto- 
ted her Father-in-Law, Mfon, to his Youth 
again by the Grand Elixir. Borrichius is 
very confiJem: that the Eifftim Kinss 
I 4 built 
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built the Pyramids with the Treafures i 
that their Furnaces afforded them, fince iif '., 
there were fo many Thoul^nd Talents ex- 
pended ia Leeks' and Onions^ HeroJctus 
cells us there were, which mufl needs 
have been dn inconfiderable Sum in Com- 
parilbn of the whole Expence of the 
Work, one cannot iniagine how they 
could have railed Money enough to de- 
fray the Charge of the Work any other 
Way. And fince Borrichms^ J*cohis 
fo/lius has fet out a Book called Fortuitd^ 
wherein he makes rooft of the Old My7 
thology to be Chymical Secrets. 

But though Borriehiui may believe tha^ 
he c^n find Ibme obfcure Hints of this 
Great Work in the Heathen Mytholo- 
gills, arid in(bmelcattered Verlesof thti 
>\ncient Poets, which according to himi 
they thcmfelyes did not fully underftand 
when they wrote tliem ; yet this is cerr 
taini That the ancienteft Chymical Wri- 
ters now extant, cannot be proved to have 
b?en lb old as the Age of Augufius. Co/f 
rh&ius believes that ^^fimm PMofoUu is 
^he oldefi; Chymical Author that we haye^ 
^hom he ftfe tower than Coaffsntiae the 
ijreMt. That perhaps may be a Miftake j 
for BorrickiuSf Xvho had read them both 
in MS. in the Freach King's Library, 
prihgs very plaufible Arguments to prove 
^■' V" . : that 
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tbat OljftHpiodoruSf who wrote Comnun^ ^ 
taries upon ibme of the Chymical Di& 
cou'ries of .^^g/Sw/Kf, was 1 50 Years older 
'^nCofifttrntint^ becaulehemeationsthe ' 
AkxM^ian Library in the Temple of 
Serdp/Sj as ^^ually in being, which in 
Amminnus MsrceBwrn's Time, who wa$ 
contemporary with Julian the Apoftate, 
was only tamed of, as a thing deftroyed 
loQg^before. I don't mean that which was 
f}urntin Julius C<«/«-'s Time, bu( one a& 
terwardserefted out of the fiattered Re^ 
mains that were (aved from that great 
Conflagration, which is mentioned by 
TertttUiafij tmder the Name of Ptokmeeh 
Library at Akxsnhit. If this X^fimus 
is the &me whom GnUn mentions, fpt 
^ Remedy for (ore Eyes, in his 4th, Book 
^ Toficd MedidneSj then both he and 
Olymfiodorus might have been confidera-r 
bly older ; and yet have lived JUnce our 
BlelTed Saviour^sTime. However,be their 
Age what it will, they wrote to them- 
felves, and their Art was as little known 
afterwards as it was before j Julius Fir- 
wicKs is the Firft Author that has mentio- 
ned Mchemy^ either by Name, or by aa 
Undifputed Circumlocution ; and he dedi- 
cated his Book of ABrology to Confiantine 
the Greta. Manilim indeed (who is tiip- 
{lofed to have Uved in Augufius^ Time) 
. in 
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in 6ii 4th. Book of his JJlrmomicm, 
whiui he gives an Account of thofe that 
iUt born under Ctfrkor»,hm thefe Words, 

- feratMri uu metJiSa, 



Dffo^MS & epes^ ttrra^; exuere verias^ 
Msteriemq; MiAuKrti dufiicarier arte : 

which laft Verle Items to be a Defcriil- 
tiod of Akhtmy: But befides that, thi 
Verft is (u{pe£led to be (purious ; even 
the Age of Afw/ZiWhimfelf is not with- 
out Cootroverfic'; Ibme making him coil- 
temporary with the Younger Theodofiia, 
ind conf^uently later than Firmieas hiril'' 
ftlf; We may expeQ: to have this Que^ 
fli^n determined^ when my moft Learned 
Priend Mr. Bentltj (hall oblige the World 
«ith his Ctnjuhi and B>«eiKluio»i of that 
Elegant Poet. 

But if thefe Gmux Chynlifts have the 
utmoft Antiquity altowSd them that Bor- 
rithtm defires, it will fignifie little to di* 
duce theit Art from Hermes, lince Mea 
might pretend that their Art was derived 
from him in Zj^raus^s Days, and yet corhe 
«Mny Thctlftnd Tears fliort of it, if we 
fellow the Accounts of AfM«;iii. Where- 
fore, though this is but a negative Argn- 
inent, yet it feems to be unanfwerable, 
hecaufe if there bald been fuch an Art, 
fome 
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{bme of the Gruis and RomanSf whd 
were fiicceffivelyMaftets ofEgyft, would 
have meottoned it at (eaft, before Zpf' 
KWj's Time. Such a Notice whether 
with Approbation, of COntemptjhad beeil 
iiiffident to alcettain the Reality of liich 
a Tradition, tmtus (I) tells us that Nero (2 ^JS"- 
lent into i*A** to find fome Gold.that was 
pretended to be hid under Ground : This 
would have been an excellent Opponu' 
nity for him to have examined into this 
Tradition, ot to have punifbed thole, who 
either Mly pretended to an Art which 
they had not, or would not diltover the 
true Secret ; which in his Opinion would 
have been eerily aiming ; and had 
Ntro done it, Plinj Would have told vi 
of it, who was very inquifltivetocAllea 
all the Stories he coiiW find of every thing 
that he treats about, whereof Gold (nO^ai) Nac 
is one that is not (lightly palTed over ; and "'»• uu 
befides, he never omits a Story becaufe^™'';_ 
It appears ftrange, and incredible, if \ve 3, i ' 
may judge of what he has left out, by 
what be has put in, bnt often ranges the 
wonderful Qualities of natural Bodies 
under diftintt Heads, that they might 
be the more obfervcd. 

To evade the Force of this Araument, 
Bmrulm! (»)' BySthat the ^^ijjMg)"'™- 
were afraid of their Conqnerours, and la '"' 
induftrioufly 
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jaduftriouQy TOocealed their Art. But 
there is a wide Difference between con- 
cealing the Kijles and Precepts of an Art, 
and concealing the Memory that ever 
there was fiich an Art. If it was ever 
fcnown before the Perfm Conqueft, as 
by bis Account of the Eredion of the 
■ I^ramids, which were built many Ages 
before C»mbyfe$'s Tinie, it is plain he 
believes it was, though we (bould allow 
;it to have been in few Hands, it is not 
credible that this Art of making Gold 
fhould never have, been pretended to be- 
fore Dioekfam*s Time, who is reported 
by Suidds to have burnt great Numbers 
of Chymical Book, which gave an Ac- 
count of the Procefi. Whereas after- 
wards, ever now and then, Footfteps 
of cheating Mehemifis are to be met with 
in the Greek Hiftorians. It was not poi^ 
^ fibic to pretend to greater Secrecy in the 
Manner of their Operations, than is now 
to be found in all the Writings of Mo* 
dern Adept Philofophers ( as they call 
themfelves.) And yet thele Men, who 
will not revealthcir Procefs, would think 
themfelves affronted, if any Man Ihould 
queftioo the real Exiftence of their Art. 
But the Hypothesis of thofe who find 
' Chymical Secrets in fhmer, Virgil^ and 
the reit of the ancient Poets, is liable to 
feveral 
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feveral Exceptions taken Notice of neither 
by Coaringiits nor horrkhius, 

I . They fey that when Jafon heard that 
the King of Colchis had a Book writ upon 
a Ram's^kin, wherein was the Frocels of 
the Philofbpher*s Stone, he went with 
the Argonauts to fetch it. Here it may 
be obje£led, i . That it is not likely that 
Sefofiris^ who conquered Colchis^ would 
ever fofier the EgyftUn Friefts to reveal 
fuch a Secret to that conquered People. 
DiockfiMi according to them burnt all the 
Chymical Books that he could find in 
Egfpf, that the Egypitns might not re- 
bel, when they were deprived of that 
Fund, which fupported their Wars. And 
Botrichius fuppofes that the Egyftiam 
Friefts ufed this Art chiefly to fupply the 
Expences of their Kings. 2. How came 
"jajon and the ArgortAuts not to grow 
richer by this Fleece ? It cannot be preten- 
ded thatit was concealed from them, be- 
caule it was like the Books of the Modern 
Adefti, written in fo obfcure a Stile, that 
it was unintelligible for want of a Ma- 
fier \ Hnce Medea was with Jaforij who 
had the Secret, what or how great (6e- 
ver it was. j. Since the Orieiatis were 
not tied to Secrecy, how came their Tra- 
ditions to be fb obfcure, that thofe Paf- 
fages in Afohmus Rhodtus's Argottauticks 
which 
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wtwli »% tuppolal 19 be nieant pf tli« 
drmi Elixir, yf^rt: nciv^r applied to a 
Cbymical Seqfc, till the Writings of */- 
rn^s, KffinuD, and the oth«r(jld QnciiBi 
Cbymifts appeared ? Erp^ally Cmts, 4^ 
Jfalhiiiiu /Unktiu biqilelf was aip 41'xt*^ 
Aim Greek, bora in Egfff, and la couU 
cafil^ acquaint himleli with the Tia<li- 
tipns of that Country, which he, lyrigi- 
oally of anothqr Nauon, was uqcler nql 
Obligation to conceal. 

2, The GhymiAs, at leaA BerricUia 
li^rthemj own De/Mvitmh Books tob« 
gianuine, upon the Ctedit qf Z^mut who | 
quotes them: If they ar^, thi^preteadeii 
Sscrecy falls to ^ Ground: FQr Dam- 
liiHi affirms^ Tba; he learnt his Art 
from Ofi4>»i a Miit, who was lent bf. 
the Kings of Perf4 into ^fi, as G* ' 
votflour of the Egfftiui Priefts. Then 
the Secret was divulged co Ibnie of the 
Conquerours of their Country, if d; 
why no tDore Tradition of it? If not the 
Proc^fi it jelf, yet ai; leaft the Memory 
that once thetf was fuch a Procels: 
Which would bav^been enough for this 
Furpoile. The lame Queftion may be 
asked of Pemoeritus, to whom Ofitmes 
revealed it. This will weaken Zjfinuc's 
Credit as aq Antiquary, vpon whole Af- 
IJUitioa Rioft of this pretended Antiquity 
is 
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is founded. Since at tho fame TioK 
that be objefls the ScaecjF of the aocieat 
Egffti4ii triefts, as a Reafon why list 
Memory of this Art was ib little known^ 
h& owns himielf obliged tp a Gir&k, wha 
had it from the EgjtfsUiu at Second 
Band. 

But bow will thele Ftetenders to re^ 
mote Antiquity, who tell us, thatMiy<<> 
by his S&ill in Chymiltry, ground the 
Gulden Calf to Powder, reconcile a t»C- 
Ctge in Theofhrt^us to their Pretenliofis ? 
He, (peaking of (iiickfilver (o), fays that C o ) IJV. 
the Art of extrafting it from Cimuhtr'^^^ 
was not kaown till 90 Years before hi$' 
Time, when it was firft found out by 
Ctliv an Athenitn. Can we think that 
xho EgjfttMf could hinder thele inqw- 
ficiv^ Graias, who Itaid to long in their 
Country, from knowing tbat there was 
fupha Metal as Mgrtar^ Or could thefe. 
KgjftiMs make Gold without it ? Ifthejp 
could, they might realbnably llippole that 
the Ifratlitis could make Brick withouft 
Vaw, lioce th^y could m^ke Gold audi 
Silver without that, which Modern .<4<&^/A 
afErm to be the Seed of all Metals. TAeih 
f)ir*fttn\ Words are too general, to ad- 
mit of an ObjedioD, as if he believed) 
that CaUias\ Invention ought to be li- 
4iiied to his owQ Country. This, join'd 
to 
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ttfthe great Silence of the Ancients, e^ 
Ipecially Meredotus and Dhdorus Sieulus, 
who dwell lb long upon the Egypii^ 
Arts and Learniag, concerning moft of 
the wonderfbl Phdnomeud of chat extra- 
vagant Metal, plainly fhews that there 
were no Traditions of fuch mighty things 
to be done by it, as the Aiehemift\ Books 
arc foil of; Borrichiui therefore recumf 
to his old Subterfuge, Egyftidn Secrecy,' 
and finds fome doubtful it leaft, if not 
febulous. Stories of Daddlus, and Jenrmy 
aad the Poetical Age, which he oppoles' 
to the pofitive Teftimony of Theofhrd- \ 
fins. Perhaps this may be thought to bC 
begging the Queftion, Hnce lome who 
have written of the Fhilofbphers Stone,' 
have taught tha:t their Mercury has no Af- 
finity with common Merikry : Which has 
led many Perfbns to try feveral extrava- 
gant Procefles to find it out. But Eire- 
nMtts PhiUUtheSy who is look'd upon as 
One of the cleareft Writers that has ever 
. . vrritten upon this Subjc£t ; lays eitprcG- 
(^) tiutr. ly that (f ) Naturdi Merdury Phi/ofophi^ 
;S^^r<//r ftefsredis tU Philofophicil Menfira-' 
Gebri Me- Mmj dud the diffohtHt Mercury. 
^einarm, After fo loug an Enquiry into the An- 
tiquity of this Art of tranfmuting Metals, 
it wiu be asked perhaps, what may be ' 
thought of the Art it lelf. I muft needs' 
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dy, I cannot tell what Judgment to make: 
of it: The Pretences to Inlpiracion, and 
tbat Enthuliaftick Cant, which rua - 
through the Writings of almoft all the 
AUhemifis, ftcm lb Uke Impofture, that • . 

one would be tempteAto think that ie 
was only a Defign carried on fiom Age 
to Age, to delude Mankind: and it is 
not eafy co imagine why God Ihould hear 
the Prayers of tho& that deiire to be rich. 
If, as they pretend, it wa& Zeal for the 
good of Mankind that made them take 
fuch Pains to find out fuch noble Medi- 
cines as fhould free. Men from the moft 
(^ftinate Difeafes to which our Natures 
are fubjed, why do they not commu- 
nicate them, and leave the Procels in 
Writing plainly to Pofterity, if they are 
afraid of^ Danger for themfelves : Con- 
cern for the Welfare of Mankind and af*" 
feded Secrecy, fcem here in^onfiftent 
things: Men of fuch mortified Teni'' 
pers, and publick Spirits ought not to 
be concerned^ though Gold or Silver were 
made as common as Lead, or Tin, pro> 
vided that the Elixir which fhould re^ 
move all Difeafes were once known. 

Though thefe are realbnable Prejudi- 
ces againft the Belief of the Truth of 
this Operation, yet one can hardly tell^ 
how to contradia a Tradition (b general,' 
. K and 
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and foveit well a(teficd^;j> 
'■w/'HrT'^ct So many Men,mMhinIis, could 
mt,& m&'^iifi'- not hav« cheated the Wotid 
loi it nmifrnjUim fuccelsfully lb long, if Ibme 

ufi a Proverb in their own 
'Wiy,fiil)UtbSmotktoMfiAneh»tiel'ftti 
[o &« mthcutfomt Tire. TiU the ftn* 
nat nlnciples From which Metals are 
.compounded, are perfedly known, the 
PoIm>iIity df the Operation cannot be diT- 
proved: Which Principles, as all other 
real Eflences of things, are concealed 
fhun us. But as a wife Man cannot^ 
perhaps, without Raflinels disbelieve 
what is G) confidently afferted, lb he ought 
not to Ipend much Titneand Coft, about 
trying whether it will fuccted, till ibme 
of tiK Mfti Ihall be {b kind as to give 
bim the Receipt. 

By what has been faid it is evident, 
what Opinion one ought to have of the 
Ghymical Skin of the ancient £^^(<<»j; 
Though it is moil probable that the Art 
Owes its Original to them, from whom it 
receives its Name: But this Original is 
much too late to do Sir IViUitm Temfk'i 
Hypothelis any Service. 

But it is high Time to leave the Egyf- 
tian Phjjkk, and therefore, I IBall only 
add One at Two Inllances of their Skil 
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in JuManj, aotj fii igak oa. QelintfrJK.'l NoO/ 
and mtrotius (f) obferve ; the one from xai'iSl 
jtftiox, who wrote of the EnfiUiu ! the f A Lir- 
other from the E^ftia Priefb thenifelves, ml. i. ;. 
that there is a particular Mriv that goea "'"'>' 
from the Heart to the little Finger of iha 
Ixft>Hand, for which Re^Gm they al- 
ways wore Rings upon that Finger ; and 
the Priefts dipped that Finger in their per* 
Aimed Ointments; this being ridiculed 
by Catrhgius, Borriehius (t) alTures us W Hcnnl 
that he always found fbmeching to coun- ^^ 
tenance this Ob&rvation upon cqtting 
of his Nails to the quick : Plinj/ in the 
i^tk. Chapter of the i ith. Book of hia 
Nattrtl Htfiary, and Cenforimui in thtf 
iph. Chapter of his little Book De Dit 
Nattli^ give this folbwing Reaibn from 
OiofcoriJJtt the Aflrologer, why a Maq 
eanndt live above a Hundred Years, be* 
caule the AUxuUrim Embalmers obler* 
Ted a coaftant Increafe and Diminution 
of Weight of the Hearts of thole found 
Ferlbas whom they opened, whereby tliey 
judged of their Age. They found that 
the Hearts of Infants of a Year old weigh- 
ed two Drachms, and this Weight di* 
crealed Annually by two Drachms ev^y 
Year till Men came to the Age of Fifty 
Years : At which Time they as gradually . 
dtcrcalcd till they came to an Hundred, 
K a when, 
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when, for want of a Heart, they muft ne- 
cellarily die. 

To thefe two Inftances of the Critied- 

mfs of Egyftidn Aattomf I fliall add one of 
tbtir Curioftks in Naur at Enquiries ; and 
that is, their Kpovuledge of the Caufe of the 
Amnasl Overflowing of the Nile. This, 
which was the conilant Wonder of the 
Old World, was a Ph^nomenou (eldom 
over-looked by the (jreek Philolbphers : 
Seven of whofe Opinions are reckoned 
up by PlittMrehf in the Firft Chapter of 
the Fourth Book */ hit Ofinions of the 
Fhilofophers. If Curioiity generally at* 
tends a Defire of Knowledge, and grows 
along with it, then the Egyptiin Priefts, 
were inexculably negligent, that they did 
not know that the fwelling of the Nik 
proceeded from the Rains that fell in 
Ethiopiay which raiiing the River at cer- 
tain Seafbos, made that overflowing of the 
Flats oi Egypt. One would think that 
in Sefafiris's Time the Egyptidn Priefts 
had- Accels enough into Ethiofi* ; and 
whoever had once been in that Coun- 
try could have refolved that Problem, 
without any Pbilofbphy. It was known 
indeed in Pluto's Time, for then the 
Priefts told it to Eudoxus ; but Thalesy De- 
mocritus, and Herodotus^ who had all en- 
quired of the Egyptians, give fuch un- 
< a>tuh 
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couch Keafbns, as fiiew chat they only 
ipoke by guels. Tbsks thtnJis that die 
Etefian Winds blew at that Time of the 
Year againft the Mouths of the River, (b 
that the frelb Water finding no Vent, 
was beaten back upon the Land. De- 
mocritMS fuppoies that the Northern 
Snows being meked by the Summer 
Heats, are drawn up in Vapours into the 
Air, which Vapours circuUting towards 
the South, are by the Coldnefs of the 
Etefia» Winds condenfed into Rain, by 
which the /Vi7e is railed. Herodotus thiaks 
that an equal Quantity of Water cojhes 
froai the Fountains in Summer and Win- 
ter, only in Summer there are greater 
Quantities of Water drawii up by the Sun, r 
and in Winter \e&, and lb by Cotifequence 
all that Time it overflowed. Demoerit»/s 
Opinion of the PbdnowKnon feems not 
ami(s, though his Hypotheiis of theCaufe 
of it is wrong in all Probability : Yet it 
is plain. That Slutveh did not believe it 
to be the fame with that which ehe Egjf' 
tiM Priefts gave to Eudo^us^ which is 
the only true one, becaule ,be lets tbem 
hath down apart. The Caufe .of this 
wonderful Pbanomema could not be pre- 
tended to be a Secret ; no Honour could 
be got by concealing a thing, the fve- 
teaded Ignorance whereof was rather a 
K J Dilgracc. 
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Dilgrace. Tho(e^^'ii>Fruftls,«faa& 
Bufinefi it was to gather Knowledge^ 
mull hare had an exnWdinaty Lov« SUt 
a fedeitlitT life, or have ten avetfc to 
iaiotmtbastCeWis from Othttf , more than 
cbereftof Mankind, who Ipoold not be 
pt the fiiBS either to loam What Sifit- 
frish Sbldicis cxuld hare told them, <tt 
logo about Two Hnodred Miles SoMh' 
<f ard to ftardi for that, which they mu^ 
octtaiiily have often rafimcdttmt, iftkef 
wbreifiicb Fliibfaphers as (hey pretended 
rate. 

■: Nay, by the Cnriofity of the Gmh 
Wttare&retfaey didm/oiv n^itfit; tbcjr 
thougfat-it^s much a Wonder as we can 
do 'ntyw; Itjather imore, liecaufe the|r 
IcnewdF no other Rivers, that overflow 
^{leriodiiiil Seafms Uhe it^ as>fonK ate 
BOW Jmowoto do iatbe Edft-hiks. 

Upon the whole Nbtter, after a pan- 
ticuurSeaitthintO'thb whole Bxtint of 
tgyf'"' Learning, therls feems to be n6 
Reafbn CO :gire "the Egjftam the fre- 
emiaence in ^int of Knowledae iabovc 
^11 Mankind. However, 'ConGdenng'tfa^ 
great Labour which is eequifite to feiiA 
the Firft Morions of anjr part of Lear- 
kdng, obey defervci^vat Ajiptanfe iir 
what th^ discovered, ond'oughtto have 
|>ig^radaable drains of Mowahce for 
I .', ,,, ■. .,.,..■ . what 
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what they left unfinilhed : So that when 
the Holy $cnptures (u) allure us that(i) A(t> 
Mofes was skilled in all the Learaiog of™- "• 
tjie E^jftitai, they give him the greateft 
pharaSer for hnmane Knowledge that 
could then be giren to any Man. The 
Egjftiait Performances in ArchiteSute 
were very WQoderful, ^ft^ the Chara- 
Qer which i&<r*<s the Empetwr gives 
them, that they fiiuod Eni[npymwtsft)r 
ia Sorts of Ferfops, the Blind, the lfm*t 
ihe eoOTi as well fis the ftrong ^ 
heal*y, ffiews that it w>s natural to the 
Mgrftiif' to be always bufied aboijt 
fometU^ ufcful. The Art of graving 
AlartJrinks was yery anciently »fcr»- 
tsd f«J «> xbi^eqfti»s ^ thafii-ft In- J^*^. 
veotors, for which theft Noctlictp Na- MacOt, 
iipnf ateo* a Uttle beholding tp thpij. iji>- x. 
their Laws have, by thoje whphw 
:tjdienthegreateflPains<'^;todeflnjydipii„^i„ ,; 
Repuiafiofl pf, their Learniflg IB othjr Mdicina 
(Jttogs, beenscknowteted t9h9 veiy«^r«- 
(inft, *nd worth going fo fai^Pmtr 
jwv, Sahtt siiid Ljciirs/u did tp fetch 
Jhsm. SothatifSirJftf«4»ro(«^hs(l 
CTtplled iheif LiearBing with any other 
Defigo t'wn *»t (STdifpataging the 
Knowledge of the ptefent Age» there 
wotdd have been no Re^roa to oppole 
iisA&mops. 

K 4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 

Oftbe teaming of the Ancient Chal/ 
deans and Arabians. 

TH E CbdltUant and tbe Jrds arc 
the People that lie next in Sir Wil- 
liam Temfle\ Road. We may pronounce 
with Ibme Certainty, i. That the Ci&.(A 
dean Aftronomy could not be very va- 
luable, fince, as we know from P'ttru- 
viaSy and others, they had not dilcover- 
ed that the Moon is an Opake Body. 
Whether their Agronomical Oblervations 
were older than their Monarchy, is un- 
certain : If they w^ not, then in AU' 
XMnder tht Creates 'Xim^ they could not 
challenge an Antiquity of above Five or 
Bix Hundred Years. I mention AUxxu^ 
Jer, becaule he is {aid -to have lent vafl: 
Numbers of OblervattOEls from Bi^loa, 
io his Mafter Ariftotle. The A^yrisn 
Monarchy^ of which the Chddesn might 
not improperly be. called a Branch, pre- 
tends, indeed, to great Antiquity ; Great 
Things are told oi ffinits and SemirMiii, 
who is more than once mentioned by 
Sir WiSUm Temple^ in thefe Effays^ for 
^er Yf^orles, and her Skill in C^den- 
■■=''' ■ ' '■' ■' ■ ; Hi 
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ing ; but thefe Accounts are, very pro- 
bably, ^bulous, for the foUowiag Rea-^ 
fons. 

Till the Time of Tiglsth-Pikftr and 
?»/, we bear no News of aay Affyrim 
Monarcbs in the "^ewi^ Hiftory. in Anp- 
ufhePs Time, who was overthrown by 
Abraham and his Family, in the Vale of 
Siddimt the Kings oiChaldes {eem to have 
been no other than thofe of C4i;44;7, Cap- 
tains of HordSf or Heads of C/mj: And 
Amraphei was Tributary to ChedorUomer 
Kingoff/'M, whofe Kingdom lay to the 
Eaft of Bdyion, beyond the River Tigris. 
ChujbdK Rijbdthtim King of MefofotMrnit, 
whb was overthrown fboie Ages after by 
Othoniel, the JfideUtiJb Judge, docs not 
&em to have been a mighty h'ince: It 
nuy be {aid, indeed, that he was Gene- 
ral to fOme Ajfyriam Monarch ; but that 
Is begging the Queftioo, fince tiiere is no- 
thing which can favour (iicfa an Aflertion 
in the Book of Jutk^f. 

But when the AQyriMs and BdjrhmMs 
come once to be mentioned in thejF«t>^ 
Hiftory, they occurr in almoft every Page 
of the Old Tefismnt. There are fre- 
quent Accounts of P*/, Tigldth-PiUfer^ 
^hdtmMKzerj Sennuherih , EfAr-hdddom^ 
Nitftuhgdaezjiidr, Evil-merodaehf Be^*zr 
*w; and whb not? But theie Kings lived 
' ' withia 
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trithia a nurow Compafs of Tint ; tli« 
ddeft of i3ki;) but a few Ages before C/' 
ni. This would not fuic with that pro- 
d^ious Adtiquitf wtiici) tiiey challcqged 
(ftdKOllelircs. The Truth is, Urtii**!, 
«to knew owfaiag of it, bcios fileot, 
Ctefm d»w< up a new ScheoK of Hifior 
iy, much more pogifous; andfraiiijlim, 
sr rather, {>crlu{K, frcm Berefiu, who 
was Oxueovocary with Mtiutht, ui| 
fenKtshavecarrieil oa the fame Petiga 
ftr €MJt*, wbid) Uuiifln andertook 
for l0ft, Pialtrta Skulia, Pomfmu 
Tr,(f*'i t^fehim, Sprndhu, add atf chp 
Aoaeanitfiat take notice «J^ the 4fy'»«f 
Hiftwy, haiteafterwaids ci^ied. 

i&«^« ksew' be fliould be firaitaed to 
£ad Enployraept for fo vomY Ktaga fcr 
Tifaineefl Hundred Years; andfoheja^ 
ibty did littk raeinocable after Sernkt- 
■mifi Time. Sir WiKum Temfk emploj'S 
Khan in Gardening;, As if it wore pro- 
bable that a great Eis{xre' could lieliiO 
&r above a Thouland Years!; 'or that no ' 
Popular Generals Jhould wieft the Reias 
out of «h< Haads of fuch drowqr kfoAos 
in all that Time. NoHiftorjr.but'thjs 
can give an laftance of a Family that 
JaAed for above a Thou&nd Years, w.«t>- 
«Htany latercuption : And af all its Ki<1g% 
not one is laid to raignlefs than NioetcM, 
but 

■ 
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but Ibme fifty five Years. Thehealehieft 
Raoe tint evet was heard of; of wham> 
in Thirteea Hundred Yean, not one died 
an vntimelj' Death. If any Thing can 
fae ffaowcd like this la any other Hmei^y i 
Sacred or Frafane, k will be eafie (o be> 
lieve wfaatfoever is aSated npon tUs 
Subjed. 

tf therefore the CAaUm* Learntng wu 
no cider than their Mooarcfay, it was of 
no^reat Standing, if compaicd with the 
tgfUm. The Account of Ndtdmi- 
Koiir's Dreain, in the ud. Chapter of 
Oumi,' Slews the Xih^Jetm Magicb ts 
harelnaidowiirigbtKnawryj Baa/i^ 
M^f/wszlv m^fat retfiaably cxpeS 
dntthofi ilhould teU Jiim whatUaDoaai 
WIS, who|Htteaded'taintap£tit ndus 
it was told them; boilit(p^ynqiiicing 
>%er-natiical jUSftaacc : Yet there iaf 
their chie&ll Strength ;«r, atlsaft, th» 
£n3fa: Their oiharLeaniiDg is w loft. 
However; 'ooecaa hardly befieve ilhat it 
was ever voi^r great, that confidets ihoar 
lide dierereniainBof real Valoc,<dut was 
harnt-frotnitheCitpdUewn. The;ii|iaot7 
Of Learningis not iblanelyi aoovejcd to 
as, bat Ibmuch wauld,<hialli»iMiilit)(, 
hare e&ped thefenentl Ship^wrack, las 
•hat, lbyiwhat<MK&T«d, weamightiaiB 
tma-abk nugiuls k trtnt wslot. 

.. „,.. ,U 
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if the t^Mrnmg of thefe Aaiient Chtt 
desMS came as near thst of the Arabs as 
Itheir Countries did, one may give a very 
good Judgment of its Extent. Sir WiU 
Ham Ttmfk oblerves, that Countries lit- 
tle expoled tolnvafions, preferve Know- 
ledge better than others that are perpe* 
tuaSy harrafled by a Foreign Enemy ; 
and by Confequence, whatfbever Leara- 
ing the Ai^abs had, they kept; unlefs we 
ihould fuppofe that they loft it through 
Carelefnefs. We never read of any Coa- 
quells that pierced into the Heart of Ara-* 
iu.the tiafpy, Mahomet's Country, be- 
fore the Beginning of the Saracen Empire. 
It is very ftraoge therefore, if, initsFaP: 
lage through this noble Country, inha- 1 
bited by a Rightly, ingenious. People; 
Xxarning, like Quick-Silver, ibould run 
throi^b, and leave (b few of its Influen* 
oes behind it. . It is certain that the Arabs 
.were not a learned People when they 
over-fpread Afia : So that when after- 
wards they tranflated the Grecian Learn- 
ing into their own Language, they had 
very little of their own, wSich was not 
uken fi'om thole Fountains. Their A- 
firowmy and Jftroiop was taken from 
Btokmee^ theii Phihjofhy koax AriftotUy 
xh&k MetUsks from Galen ; and fb on. 
Arifiotk zadEifcUd Mrere firft cranlUted 
iiito 
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into Lstifff from Jrahiek Copies; and 
tho{e Barbarous Tranflations were the 
only Elements upon which the Wefiern 
School~mem and MsthemMticUns built. If 
they learnt any thing confiderable eUe- 
where, it might be Chymi^ry and AUht- 
^ from the EgypUns ; unlefs we fhould 
fay that they tranflated Sym^usy or Zs^- 
wuiy or (bme other Grecian Chymifis. 

Hence it fcUows, that the Arabs hot* 
rowed the greateft part, at leaft, of their 
Knowledge from the Gree^j, though they 
had much greater Advantages of Com- 
municatiog with the more Eafterii Parts 
of the World, than either G«ejtf ovRo' 
nuns ever had. They could have ac* 
quainted us with all that was rare and 
valuable amongft thole Ancient Sages. 
The Saracen Empire was under one Head 
in Almanzo/s Time ; and was ahnofl: as 
he extended Eaftward as ever afterwards. 
His Subje£b had a free Paflage^ from the 
Tugus to the Ganges • and being united 
by the common Bond of the fame Reli- 
gion, xhtBrachmans, Ibmeof whomdid, 
in all probability, embrace the Mahometan 
Faith , would not be fby of revealing 
what they knew,to their Arabian Mafters. 
By this Means, the Learning of the Egy- 
pUnSy Chaldeans^ Indians^ Greeks and A- 
'^tf ran in one common Channel. For 
feveral 
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leveral Ages, Learning was fi> much in 
Falbioa amonglt them, and they took 
fiich Care to mng it all into their own 
Language, that lome of the learnedeft 
Jmt, MtimmiJes in particular, wrote in 
Jrttitk, as much iis in their own Tongu^ 
So that we might reai&nably have ex- 
peOed to have found greater Treafiires 
in the Writings of thele learned Mihomt- 
tdiUf than ever were di{covered before : 
And yet thole that have been converlant 
with their Books lay, that there is little 
to be found amongft them, which anjr 
Body might not have underftood asweU 
as they, if he had carefully ftudied the 
Writings of their Grtcitn Mailers. There 
l»ve been lb tnany Thoufands of Artiitk 
md Perfick M5S. brought over into£iii- 
rife^ that our learned Men can make as 
good, nay, perhaps, a better Judgment 
of the Extent of their Learning, than can 
be made, at this diHance, of the Greek, 
' TTiere are vaft C2uantities of their Aftro- 
aomkal CM)Iervanons intiaBoilkiM Li- 
brary, and yet Mr. Grenxi and Dr. Ei- 
nvi Bexiurd, two very able Judges, 

£ have given the Work! no Account of any 

Thing out of them, wfakhthofe JrtUm 

' Aftronomers did not, or might not have 

kitat from Ftolanee'i Jhugeft, if we fit 

afide their Obicrvations which their Grv- 
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oM Maftcn tau^ them to make ; 
tthich, tA give them their due^ Dr. ficr- 
04rij commends, as much more vahiable 
thaa is commonly believed, ia a Letter 
to Dr. HmiiKgiloii, printed in the Pt/fe- 
fi^tl TruiftSiMs, containing their 
Obfef vations of the Latitudes of Twenty 
of the moft eminent of the Fixed Stat& 
We owe, indeed, to them alone the Way 
of Counting by Ten Cyphers, afcending 
beyond Ten in a Decupfa: Ftoportion ; 
which is of unfpeakable Ule in Afrom- 
"iul and jltgcbriiiMl Calculations, and, 
indeed, in all Farts of ../rttiiowfM. The 
Ufe of Ch^fit} in Pliffiik , together 
with Ibme of the moll confiderable Chy- 
mical Preparations, which have led the 
Way to mbft of the late Dilcoveries that 
hin beenmade in that Art, and in A'*- 
iKtlfhUolmhj by its Means, have been 
lUanimoufly alcrflxd to the Atdis to 
tkofe Phyficians that have ftudied then- 
Books (j). Though, in Striauefi, therr) r* 
whole ArMtn Learning, with all their S'j^ 
Inventions, what, and how great foever Lmgite- 
tliey were, may be reckoned as Modern,™"- 
Kcording to Sir WiUi/mt temfU'i Compu- 
Qtion. But I am willing to give it up, 
»od content my filf with What has been 
done by the learned Men of thefe two 
lift Ages, fince the Qreeki brought their 
Learning 
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Learning along with them into Iltlf, 
upon the Taking of ConfiantinofU by the 
turks. Atleaft, this is evident, that the 
oM Arahiim Learning could never be any 
ope of thoie Fountains from whence the 
Graua might have been drawn ; and 
io can never be urged as fuch by thole 
who give an Account of the Hillory of 
learning. 



CHAP. xir. 

Of the lAorHuig (f the Chinefo. 

"D Y this Time, I am afraid, I (hall 
XjI be thought as tedious as an /r^ 
Tik-ttler, fit iror nothmg but to lull my' 
Reader alleep : But there is but one Stage 
more left ; and though it is a great Way 
off, yet it may be eafiiy reached upon Fa-i 
per, and then will be as eafiiy dilpatched. 
For Chiru, we are told, is a charming 
Country, and therefore moft proper to 
be thought upon at the End ofa tedious 
Piicourle. 

^itWilUsm Temple knows very well. 

That the whole Chinefe Hillory depends 

upon the Ible Authority of Matuii»s, 

and 
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and thofe Miflioaaries who publilhed 
C(mfiKimi lately at Farts, MartintHs(z)Cz) Hift. 
tells bis Reader that he was obliged to™*^'^'*^ 
team Sixty Thoufaod ibdependeilt Cha- 
ra^rs before he could read the Chihefh 
Authors with Bale. 1* his u, without all 
doubt, an excelleat Method to propa- 
gate Learning, when Eight, or Ten of 
the beft Years of a Man^ Life miift be 
fpent in learning to read. The nfoft 
conGderable Speciiheii of Chimf% Learn- 
ing that we have, is in the Writing^ of 
Cm^Mcius ; which if F. CoufUp and his 
C(mipanionshad Printed under their own 
Names, Sir WiBum Temfie would hav6 
been one of the firft (a) that would havecajl^ 
called /j&fl/e Rules dhd Infiru^iofis difeoMr-^l^' 
fetl of with great , Compdfs. of liQiowIedge, 
ExceBence of Senfe, Reaih of tVit, iSft- 
firMted with Elegutce of Stik^ *hd Jpt^ 
mfs of SimiUtudes fmd ExdrnfleSf an in* 
coherent Rhapfody of moral Sayings'^ 
, which good Senie and tolerable Ekperi- 
.enice tnighc have furnilBed any Mad 
with. , . ' . 

, If the Cbimfes think every part of 
tCnowledgc, but their own Confucittk E< 
thicks, ignoble and ihechanical, why are 
ttie EuroPeik Miflionarie; fb much re- 
fpe^sd rot- their Skill ih Medicine and 
Mcctianidts? So much Knowledge in Ma* 
L thematicks 
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thematicksas will but jufi ferve an Alma^ 
ilack-makef.iVilldotheil-Bufinels. Rrcr- 
hrift fays in a Letter Ptioted fonte Yean 
fince in the Vhitofofhicd truifaHkm , 
, That the Honflurs which were paid him 
in the EinpeKiut's Coutt, wefeinagreit 
Meafiire owing to his teaching the Eill- 
perour to find the Time of the Night by 
the fixed Stats and an Afttolable : This 
fliews that the Chiiiefa were Very niean' 
ly skilled in thefe things; and it.ispro> 
bable, that ttafe wh6 are ignorant of 
fuch ordinary Matters, feldom tarry theit 
Speculations to a much greater Height. ' 
MtrtUiiis and TrigiiUlui, who liVdd 
longiii Chini, ware able flilly to inform 
the World Of the Extent of the Ciimft 
Knowledge ; and the ^ns Which Mir- 
tiniui has taken tb writs the Hiftoiy, 
and to liate the Geography of that migh^ 
ty Empire, is a fumcient Indication of 
his great Willingnefs to advance its Re- 
putation in Europe. The Chimfej aitt 
allowed to be a lagaclous and induftri- 
ous People, and their Skill in many me- 
chanical Arts IheWthetn to he fb; lothat 
iftheyhadeverappliedthemfelvestoLeaf- 
nitag id good earneft, and that for near 
lb long a Time, a^ their Hiflory pretends 
to, there is no Queftion btit we Ihould 
have heard much more of their Frogiefs- 
And 
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And Aerefore whatibcver can be {aid of 
CSitKfe Knowledge can nercr ibe of nay 
Weight, ai long as final] Skin in Pfyfii 
and Matbtmttuks fhall be eoough to pro- 
ix& the Ei&oftM Mifiionaries in a Coutt 
where they themielves are efteenied tbe 
greaceft Scholars, and hoaoured accor* 
diogly. 

But the Chimfe Ptffiik is wonder- 
fully commended by Dr. Ki^w and 
Sr miliam Ttmfle (b) : Tie Phfgcums ejt- f 1, 3 pig; 
ttl in tht Kjtmkd^e of tie Pulji, mi o/'JiX >«»• 
ti fimfk Meiidmsi aiti go tilth f artier 1 
Neither need they ; for in lie frfi, titf 
are fotUUfiU, ihtt lie) fretevi not latf 
to tt&hy fly ioitf many Honrt tr Ddyt n 
fck Milt may Uft-^ hut how- many Tests 4 
M»n in ferfeit fetming Health m^ livtf 
in Cafe . of no McUent or Violence ; and 
by Simples they pretend to relieve ill Dif- 
eafes that Natart rpilt alhiv to he enred. 
What this boaAed Skill is, rhay be leen 
in the little Trafls of theC*»e/e PtfCiei 
publilhed byjtniireiiiCle)er(c);im becaule (c}Sfed- 
few will in all Probability have Patience ^"Sl 
to go tbrou^ with them, fmce they are o. Fm. 
not very plea&it to read, 1 {ball give a cof. idSs. 
Jhort Specimen of them, by which one *''*"• 
may judge of the teft. 

Tbemoft Ancient .CW«/eDifcour(eo/ffl rWi 
Phyfuk, Intituled, Nny Ktm (i), gives Jf,"< 
L X this ' 
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tbis Account of ^he FroduSion of our 
Bodies, and of ifx Relation of the (eve- 
nl parts, mtkthe Five Elements. 
> Out of the Eaftern Region arilesthe 

* Wind, out of the Wind Wood, or Plants, 
' out of Wood Acidity, from thence the 
' Lirer, from the Liver the Nerves, fi'oni 
' them the Heart: The Liver is geoera- 
' ted the Third in Order, and perfected 
'the Eighth: The Spirits of the JLiver, 
' as they relate to the Heaven (the Air) 
' are Wind ; as Wood in the Earth, a^ 
' the Nerves in our Bodies, lb is the Li* 
' ver in the Limbs ; Its Colour is Blue, 
'anditsUfe and Aftion is to move the' 
;' Nerves: The Eyes are the Windows of 
' the Liver ; its Tall is acid, its FaSioa 
' or Afiefiion is Anger : Anger hurts the 
' Liver, but Sorrow and Compaflion con- 
'quer Anger, becaule Sorrow is the 
' Paflion of the Lungs, and the Lung^ 
' are Enemies to the Liver : Vfiad hurts 
•^dic Nerves, but Drought, die QtaHty 

* of the Lungs, conquers Wind : Aci- 
' dity hurts the Nerves, but Acrimony, 
' or that Qiarp Tail which is proper to 
' the Lungs, conquers Acidity, or Me- 

* tal conquers Wood. 

' Out of the Southern Region ariles 

' Heat, out of Heat Fire, out of Fire 

.' BitterneC : From it the Heart is gene- 

' rated 
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* rated, thence the Blood ; out of Blood 
- * comes the Spleen, or Earth out of Fire; 

* the Heart governs the Tongue ; that 
' which is Heat in Heaven, Fire upon 
' Earth, Puliation in the Body, is the 
' Heart in the Members : Its Cqlour is 
' Red, has the Sound of Laughjng ; its 

* Viciflitudes are Joy and Sorrow ; the 
' Tongue is its Window, its Taft Bitter- 

* neli, its Faflion Joy; too much Joy hurts 
' the Heart ; but Fear, the Faflion of the 
' Rains, which are Enemies to the Heart, 
' conquers Joy : Heat hurts the Spirits, 
' but Cold conquers Heat : Bitteme& 
'hurts the Spirits, but Saltnels of the 
^ Reins conquers BitterneG, or Water 
' quenches Fire. The Heart is generated 
^ the Second in Order j and is perfefled 
' the Seventh. 

' Out of the middle Region arUech 
'Moifhire, out of that Earth ; out of 

* Earth Sweetnels; fe)m Swectncfs com- 
' eth the Spleen, Flelfa from that, and the 
'Lungs from Tletk : The Spleen governs 
'the Mouth; that which is Moifture in 
^ the Heaven, Js Earth in Earth, Flefli in 
' the Body, and the Spleen in the Mem- 
' bers : Its Colour is Yellow ; it has the 
< Sound of Singing ; its Window is the 
'Mouth, its Tafl.is fwieet, its Pa(Iiani« 
' much ThoAghtfulnefi : Thoughtfulnels 

L } '_ hurts 
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'buns the Spleen, but Anger conquers 

* Tho(ightfiiliie& : Motfture hurts FleOi, 
*but Wind conquers t(bii/iure; Sweet- 
' nefi hurts Fldh, but Acidity conquers 
*Sweetne(s: In a Word, Wood conquers 

* Eaitfa, or the Lirer the Spleen. Th9 

< Spleen is generated the Fifth in Ord«r> 

< and is peifcded the Tenth. 

' Out of the Weitern Region arifo 
^Dtought: Thence cottie Ntetals, from 

< them comes Sfaarpocis, out of thataro 
'the Lungs, outof the Lungs coipe Skin 
'and Hairi ont of Skin and Hair coos 
' the Reins ; the Lungs govern the No* 
tflrik: That which is Draught in tha 
' Heaven (oc Air) is Metal in the Ean<i, 
'HairandSkiaia the.Bodjr, and Luws 
'intfaeMemben: Its Colour is Whiti£» 

* has the Sound of Weeping ; its Win* 
'dowtaretheNoftrils, itsTaft isQurp, 
' its raflkne Sorrow tSonnw huitstha 
'Luags,bat}<iycooqueesSomMr: Heat 
' hurts cbeSkiit and Hair, bit the Cold 

* of the RsHos conquets Hiai : Sfaarp- 
*ae6 hum the Skin and Hairy but Bitter- 
'acficonqiKCs Sharpnefi. The. Lungs 

* ate genaatsd the Fourth in Order asa 
? are perfeaedthe Ninth. ' 

' Out «f the Monfaen^ Kegi(^ arifo 

ICoId, cntof CoM canK.Water, dnnpe 

(Saltdefi, thence tbc Rfias, thcocs the 

*Matro\(r 
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' Marrow of the Bones, tbence the Liver. 
' The Reins govern the Bare ; that which 
' is Cold in the Air, Water in phe Earth, 
' Bones in the Body, is Reins in tl^ 
' Members : Its Colour is Blackilh, ha$ 

* the Sound of Sobbing ; its Windows arf 

* the Eats, its Taft is Saltnefs, its Paffioq i; 
' Pear : Pear hurts the Reins,buc Thought- 

* fuhief^ conquers Fear : Cold hurts thjp 
' BIood,lait Drought conquers Cold vSait- 
' ne& hurts the Blood, butSweetnefs con- 
' quers Saltnefs. The Reins are ^nerated 
'itSe Firft in Order,and perfeSed ttie Sixth. 

The Miflionary who feat this Accouiy 
to Clejifr a Phyfician at BtlmiA, was a- 
ftaid (e) that it would be thought rjdi- CO"'/"" 
culous by EunfeMS ; which Fear of W^^j^ 
feemstohavel^nwell grounded. Ano-EHrap^ 
ther who lived long in Chiat, wrote altpg"'''"- 
an Account of the Chimfc Notions, of ^'.'s,. 
the Mature and Di^rence of Pul^^ 
which (f) he profelles that he would not Cf)H<«* 
uodertaKptpgrOVe by E«TO/e« Principles. ^JJ?^ 
One may judge of their Worth by the io\-tnii,ipa 
lowioe Specunen Uj. * f^ 

* The Cbimfes divide the Body ia<aiiiJ%T 
♦Three Regions: The Firft is ftomthe4«»^«.ibid. 
' Head to the Diaphragm : The Second Pjyi^jj_ 
' .frofti ilience to the Nayel, containing fag. 3,4. 
'•Stomach, Spleen, Liver and Gall, and 

* the Third to the Feet, containing 

L 4 'the 
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f ttie Bladder, Ureters, Reins and Cuts. 
' To tt)ele Three Regions, thev affign 
' Three Ibrts of Pulfes in eacb Hand. 
' The uppermoft Fulle is governed by the 
, fadicaf Heat, and is therefore in its own 

* Kacuie overiiowihg aiid great. The 
' lowermoft is governed by the radical 
' Moiliure, which lies deeper than the 
' reft, and is like a Root to the teil of 
' theBranches : the middlemoft lies be< 
f cween them .both, partakes equally ot 

* radical Heat and MoiAure, and anfwers 
'to the middle Region of the Body, as 
' the pppermoll and lowermoft do to the 
f other Two. By thele Three Sons of 
f Pulies, they pretend to examine all Sorts 
' of acute Diieales, and thele atfoare ex- 
^amined Three leveral Ways: Diieales 
^in.the ^Left-Side arelhewn by thePulr 
' (esof the Left-Hand, and Difeafes in the 
f Right-Side by the Pulies of the Right. 

■ It would be tedious to dwell any lon- 
ger upon fuch Notions as thele, which 
every Page in Cle/er'i B()ok is full of : The 
Anatomical Figures annexed to the Trads, 
which alio were fenc.out of Chiiu,in 
jb very Vhimljcai, that aMaii,'would at. 
moft believe the whole to bp a Banter, if 
(hele Theories.wete not agceeabic to the 
pccalional Hints that in^y be found in iSt 
fjrravels of the Miftjonaries. This how.-, 
ever, 
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ever does no Frejudioe to cheir Simple 
Medicines, which may, perhaps, be ve- 
ry admirable, and which a long Expe-. 
rience may have taught the Chinefes .to 
apply with great Succcfs; and it is pofli- 
bk that they may ibmetimes give not un> 
happy Guefles in ordinary Caies, by feel- 
ing their Patients Fulfes : Still this is lit- 
tle to Phyfick, as an Art ; and however 
the Chitefes may be allowed to be excel- 
lent Empiricks, as many of the Wtjl'lit* 
dsMft Salvages are, yet it cannot be believ- 
ed that they can be tolerable Philofophers ; 
Which, in an Enquiry into the Learning 
of any Nation, is the firft Queftion that 
istobeconfidered. 

'But it is time now to leave thole Coun- 
iri«, in Ibme of which there (eems never 
to have been any folid Learning original- 
ly, and in the reft but the Beemning^ of 
it, to come to Greece, as it Itood in the ' 
Age of Ariftotk, Theofhrtfui, Euclid, 
and thole other Great Men, who fbout 
the Time of 'Atex*»ier the Great , and af- 
terwards, did fuch great Things in al- 
rooft all Parts of realXeamiog. If upon 
Enquiry it fhall be found that a Compa- 
riibn maiy be made between theft An- 
cients and the Moderns, u^n any Heads 
wherein Learning is principally concern- 
ed, which -will not be to the Di&dvan- 
tage 
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tageof the latter, then there needs not 
any Thing to be laid further. Whether 
it can or no, is now to be enquired. 



CHAi', xin. 

Cftbt li>pe\t»d Mttafhjfjickr (f 
the Ancient Greeks. 

aH that lias been laid in the Se- 

d and Ttilrd Chapters, concern- 

Ithkhf Politicks, Eloqiieme and 

tbe^oei^nt (zreauu, belongs to 

their moH flourilhing Ages, a 

Matter of this 

I difpatched. 

r Knowledge 

?our Heads: 

emdticks and 

rt (^ ReafdO' 

mmy uiider- 

and making 

lAdyerfary's 

tnakingfuch 

evaded : In 

[Defence, or 

fordragainft 

ught in the 

g to the An- 
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dents: Arifiotl^s Or^triim is the great 
Text by which Modern Lcgidint hav« 
framed their Syliems ; and^iothiag, per- 
haps can be deviled more fubtile in that 
captious Art (b), duo the Scfhifmi of C^VJ* 
the Ancient Stfiiks. But as Ltgick is tru^ No&Ab 
Ijr the Art of Reafoning julily, lb as not <ic. ilb.i. 
only to be able to exptaia our 01^ ifa- '^' '• 
tions, and prove our onrn Aflertiom, 
clearly and diliinffly ; but to carry our 
Speculatbns fiirthcr than other Men \m9 
carried theirs, upon the &sas Arguments} 
it has not only been much cultivated by 
Modern Fhilorpphers, but as far purfued 
as ever it was by the 
by have the late Enq 
ViPl^fift), Mettfhi^ 
Matters, tlie E^test 
to be examiaed. Her 
themituuK! made ij 
when thef had done 
Art; ifbr, thoi^b w 
Fropolitians oftheii 
Hints how they fou 
the Knowledge of t 
in Eatli^i Ekmattt t 
the Subiequent, . but 
to help us to find out 
the iiiblequent: Bool 
immediate CoroUad 
More) jncaletbole 
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Whether the Moderns have been deficient 
In this noble Parcof i^/At, may bc^a 
by thole who wiU compare De/ Cdrtes's 
pifccurfe af Method, Mr: Lock's Effaj of 
'. HitmitiKVnierfta»Stig^'^miTfehirahawi 
' Medieimd Memtu, with, what we have of 
: the Ancients concerning the jtrt of Think- 
ing : Where, though it may be pretended 
Ihat their Thoughts and DiKxjveries are 
not entirely new in themtelres, yet to us, 
at Icaft, they are lb, fince they are not 
immediately owing to ancient Afliftances, 
but to their own Strength of Thoi(gbt, 
and Force of Genius. And fince this Art 
IS, indeed, the Foundation of all Know- 
ledge, I bught to take notice, that my 
Lord Bteon and Des Cartes were the two 
Gr^t iV4en, who both found Fault widi 
the£i5gKioftheSchools,asinfufficientofit 
filf to the great Defign oiLogick, which 
is the Advancement of real Learning; 
and got Authority enough toperfiiadethc 
World, in a very great Degree, that other 
Methods mull be taken, befides making 
Sytlogirms; and ranking the Sorts of 
Things under: Predicaments and Fredi- 
cables, by tibole who would go much j 
farther than their FredeceCors went he- 
fare them. The true Ule of the com- 
mon Ltg/'i^, being rather to explain what 
webnowalreadyi and todeteS the Fal- 
lacies 
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hcies of our Adver&ries, f han to find 
that out, of which we before were ^o- 
rant. So that the Moderns have enlar^c^ 
its Bottom ; and by adding that tie^derdf 
turn which the Aocieots cither did not 
|)erfe£tly know, or, which is worl^ did 
invidioufly conceal, namely, the Hetbcd 
of d^[c<yuermg unknoffn Truths^ as Mon- 
fieur Tfthirnhsus cafls it, have, if riot > 
made it perfefi, yet put it into fuch a Fo« 
fture, as [hat future Induftry may very 
happily compleat it. 

MttAfby^ks is properly that Science 
which teaches us thofe Things that are 
out of the Sphere of Matter and Motion, 
and is converlaot about God, and Spirus, 
and Incorporeal Subftances. Of thefe 
Things Plato and his Difiiples wrote a 
great deal : They plainly &w, that fbme- 
Sling beyond Matter was requiHte to 
create and preferve the AuguA Frame of 
the World. If we abftraft from Revela^ 
tion, the Cartefuns dilcourfe more intelli- 
gibly concerning them, than any of the 
Ancients. So that though very many of 
their particular Notions, as alio or F. 
M^brsmbist M, Poyrrt's, and other 
Modern MetufhyfcUns^ are juftly liable 
to Exception, yet the main Foundations 
upon which they realbn, are, for the moft 
{art, real \ and fo, by Confequence, the 
Super- 
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SiiperilrnSures are not entirely fantafli- 
cal : And therefore they aflbrd a Taft 
Nambcr of Hints to thofe who love to 
apply their Thoughts that Way, which 
arc ufeful to enlarge Men^s Uiidcrftand- 
Ings, and to guide weir -Manners. This, 
which is ftritUy true of the Modern Me- 
faphjrfcks, b as much as can be {aid of the 
Ancient : And becaule a Companion can- 
not be made without reading their (everal 
Writings, the fiireft Way to try the Truth 
of this fVopofltion will be to read Plito 
and his Commentators; and along with 
them, Des Cirtes'i MeditMioxi, f^elii^ 
fiu) it Initiis frim* Philofofhuy AfdSe- 
traudi^s Rtfhereh ek U f^trite, Poyrt^i 
CcgitMuMes Je Dto, and Mr. IJxIfi Eftj 
of Himant Vaderjfandiag, already men- 
tioned. This may be done without un- 
dervaluing what the Ancients wrote upon 
tfaele noble SnbjeSs : And the Queftion 
is not, Whether they were great Men? 
Bnt, Whether the Modems have tkid any 
Thing upon theic Matters, without Co- 
pying out of other Men's Writings? 
Which, unlefs we will dotbcm Wrong, 
we ai« bound to fay they have. 
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CHAP. XlV. 

Of Ancient and Modem Geametrj 
and ArHhmetie\ 

IN tlieMethod wbicb I&etDnw filf 
in theje RtjkSiini, I chole to begin 
with an Enquiry into thofe Sciences, 
whole Extent is more liable to be coo- 
telied ; and fo onwards^ to thole which 
may More eafily be determined. Mon- 
fieur Perritlt, who has not finiOicd his 
Ptrt&l, that I know of, took it , for 
granted, that if the Frize were granted 
to the Modems in EloftttneCf in P0£j7e,ia 
Arthrfeffarej laPaintifig^ and in Ststumy, 
the Caufe would be giv«n up in every 
Thing elfe ; and he, as the declared Ad- 
vocate for the Moderns, might go oa 
triumphantly with all the reft. Where- 
in, poflibly, he was not, ia the main, 
itiuch miftaken. How he manages the re- 
maining Fart of his PtrtSel, I know not. 
I intend to begin with AbflnCttd Mitht- 
"ttkis ; both becaufe allits Fropofitions 
are of Eternal Truth, and befides) ate 
the Genube Foundations upon which all 
real Vh^lasj ttiuft be built. 

The 
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The Method which I fball follow ill 
this: (i.) I Q>>1 enquire into the Stats' 
of Ancient and Modern MathtmttiekSf 
without any particular AppUcation of the 
Properties of the feveraf Lines ^nd Niim-I 
bets. Surfaces and Solid^ to Phylical 
Things. (2.) I fliall enquire what new 
'Jnftruments have been invented, or ofd 
ones improved, by which the Koowlei^ 
,of Natijre^of any fort has been, or may 
be, further enlarged, (j.) 1 Ihall en- 
quire whether any Improvements have 
been actually made of Nat^rd HiSery, 
and of any Fhyfico-Mdthtmdtital or Pbyf' 
ul Sciences, fiich as Afironomj, Muftck, 
Oftuk3,Mtiieks,2aAihGhkt. (4.) From 
all thisj 1 Ihall endeavour to pafi a Judg- 
ment upon the Ancient and Modern Ways 
of PUhfofhiiing concerning Nature in 
general, and its principal Vhtaamai, or : 

AfftMTMaS.: , . ] 

. I b^iq with Gama/y iod Jrithmetici, 
becaule :they are general Inftruments 
-whereby we eome^ to' the.Knowledge of 
many of the abff raiefi Things ^n Nature ; 
fince, as Plttf faid of old, God dimdjts 
Ctomtrizes i» iS tm Workt. That this 
Comparifbn might be the more exa£l, 1 
defired my learned and worthy Friend^ 
Mr. Jdm Criuge, to give me his Thoughts 
upon this Afatter : His own learned Wri- 
ting 
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tings upon the mo^ difficult Parts of Geo- 
metrjff for -fiich are the Quadrstures of 
Curve Limty will be luiBcient Vouchers 
for hisSkill in thefe Things. I fhall fet ■ 
down what he fays, in his own Words. ' 
' If we take a Ihort View of the GetH 

* metry of the Ancients, it appears, that 

* ibey confidered ho Lines, except Streig^ 

* tiaeSf the Cirelcy and the Co/tick Se- 

* ffions: As for the Sftral, the QuadrA- 

* trix, the Coache^dy the Cijfoid, and a 
*few others, they made little ornbAg- 
' count of thenu It is true, they have 

* given us many excellent and ufeful The- 

* orems concerning the Properties of thefe 

* others $ biit far mort of what has beta 
' difcovered lince. Thus the f^mdrature 

* of the Cirekf which did fb much exer- 

* cife and perplex the Thought^ of the 

* Ancients ; How impirfcO: is that of ^r- 

* cbimedesy in comparifbn of that exhibit- 
' ed by Vtin Ceulen ? And every Body 
' knows how this is exceeded by the lat^ 

* Performances of Mr. Nmton, and Mon- 

* fieuf Leibnitz.. Archimedes, with a great 
*deal of Labour, has given tfs theej^ft 

* i^ddraiure of the PdrakoU ; but the 
' Reflification of the Parahiiek Lihij de- 

* pending ox\ ths Quadrature of the tly- 
perbola, is the Invention of thisJaft Age^ 

[ The rare Properties of the Coniek Se- 
M ^ffionsj 
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' (Kot', .in t|ie JHefkxiiv ll,^i MrfSiff 
'of i-fgh, are tixat^vhai OifccKeri^ 
' pf tbefe later Tjmes. ,It if!ete ^^ a) 
,' give more Inltances of,this^)Ii(ture, jjiuc 
' ^(leff arefufficient tp Ihew ipw fer j|b 
.' M°^c™ M^tbeniaticiaiis iiatxpMt-^iK 
-' the Ancients, in dircpyeriog tt)eJtl<)t>left 
' and .ufefulleft Theocehis, even {if jjiole 
.' fejc Higures which ,tt|ey chiefly eijnfi- 
.'^red. ' " ' ' ^ ■ . 

* ^ut all this is notbi^^ in Compan- 
.'(bnpEtbqt l^undleis Estew w^iQh,the 

* Modern MathemAcicians -i^ave carried 

* Geqmetry on to : Whicl) copiifts in iheir ! 
■' rec&iviqg ii^to it 4^ xhtCa/ve Lipes ja 

* Nati^iie, together wici? the ^e^i ^ 
' ^oliis ^t refujt from dbem ; by 4iftui- 
' guKhiog tf^m joto certain Kjn^i ^ 

* Orixrs % by giving general Nfjajbcws of 

* jjrfcribujg |£em, m" det^rminifig tl^eir 

* Tiugeras, their Le^fhs, their 4}^^^^1 

* and t|ie SoUd^ made by pf^? Rotaiipn of ' 

* them about their Axes. Atjd to i^l tbis^ 
' the general Methods that have t^pn iiH 

* vented of late for fioding tlje Properties 
' of a gre^c*gljlumb€r of tljeie Gurv^i fo(^ 

* the Advancemeqt of Oftifl^s , Meek*' 

* nicksy and other Parts of Philofofl^ ■• 

* And let any Man of Senfe give the Ere- 
' ference to the Ancient Geometry if he 
•can. 

•That 
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' That the Ancients bad general Me- 
''thods of Conllruding all plain Problems 
' bf a ftteighc Line and a Circle, as alfa 
' all Solid Problems by the help of a Co: 

* flick Sedion, is moft certain. But it i§ 
' s certain that here they ftopped, and 

* could go no further, becaule they would 
' not receive any Order of Cunres beyond 
' the Coaick Sedions, upon Cime nic^ 
' Scrupulofity in multiplying the Number 
' Of the PofiHtttt, lequifite to the delcri- 
' bing of thetn. Whereas the Modern 

* Geometers, particularly the renowned. ' 

* Des CtrteSf have given general Rules, 
'for ConftrufKng all Frobletns of the 
' 5th. or 6tb. D^ee. . Which Method, 
'tf rightly undernood, is applicable CO an 

* Frobleins of any Superior Order. 

' How deficient the Geometry of tht 

* Ancients was in that Fart which related 
' to the Loct Qeemitriu, is fflanifieft from 
' the Account that Paffm gives us of that 
'QueAion, &bo\it -which EaciiitiadJ^i- 

* iotfim made fb many inelleflual At- . 
'tempts: The Solution wheieof we owS 

' entirely to Mr. tfut Naxm (i). For CU rUioO 
'it is evident that Dei C»*eimifto8R ''*■"' 

* the true InteiK. of the Ancients in tbi^ 
'Matter. So that the Loet iiliiU ii 
' BOW one of the perfedel^ Farts of Goo^ 
' OKtry that we have ; which befor^ 

Mi ? was 
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' was one of the moft confoled, and de- 

* feaive. 

* From compariag the Ancient and 
' Modern Gec»netry, I proceed to the 

* Comparifbn of thole Arts, to which we 
' owe the Improvements both of the one, 

* and the other. Theft arc chiefly Two, 

* T«. AlgebfA, and the Method of Indivi' 
tfiiies. As to the latter of thefe, I (ball 

* not ftand to enquire whether Cievtlkrius 

* was the firft Inventor, or only the Re- 
(Ti) Hifto- * ftorer of it. I know /* j Dr. WdSis is of 
''j^*'-' Opinion that it is nothing but the An- 
ge^pjf. ( ^^g^jj Method of Exh*ufiionSj a little dif- 

' guifod. \i is enough for your Purpole, 

* that by the help of CavMSerius's Method, j 

* Geometry has been more promoted in i 
' thislaft Age, than it was in all the Ages 

' before. It not only affords us neat and 

* JhortDemonftrations, but (hsws us how 

* to find out the abftruleft Theorems in 
' Geometry. So that there has hardly been 

* any confiderable Improvement of late, 
' which does not owe its Rift to ic ; as any 

* Man may fte, that confiders the Worla 

* oi Cartes J Fermatj Fan Heuruety FiujrgetUf 
' Neiif tVaSiSy BirrorP, MercMtor, Leib- 

* nitz, and Newton. Arehimedesh Pro- 
, * pofitions of the Properties of a Sphere 

1 and a Cylinder, are fbme of the eaficft- 

V Examples of this Method. How vafily 

* more 
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* more curious, and more ufeful Tbeo- 

* rems. have been iince added to Geome* 
*■ try, is knpwn to every one that is cOn- 
^ veriaqt in the afore-mentioned Authors-; 
*efpccially Mr. Newton^ Z^;w^. .and 

* Hi^gms : To inftaace particulars, were 
.'to trantcribe tbe>r, whole Boots, apd 
'Treatifes. . . . > - 

'Let us, in the next Place, ;3xnp9re 

* t;\ie yiaeieittAt^ Modern Algebr** . That 
' the. Ancients had feme kind of Jigehr*, 
^ like unto oufS» is the Opinion oi levetal 
- learned Writers of late ; And it is evi- 
f dent from the Seven remaining Bopks of 
' Dhpbantut, that it was brought to^ a 

* confiderable length in bisTitne, But 

* how infinitely Ihort this was of that At^ 
*gekr£ which we i^DW have, finccf%'«'s 

* Time, will appear to any that ooafiders 
f the di^erent Procefi of both. For, \\k<? 

* DsophaatMs hasgiveaus the Solution. of 
! a greqt niany hard and knotty Arithme- 

* deal Problems, yet the laftStep of his 

* Refdlution feryes only for one par^cular 

* Emmple of each Problem: So that for 

* every pe\y Example pf the fame Que- 

* ftioq, there mud be a new Prpcefs niaide 

* of the whole Anily^s. Where?? by our 

* Modern ^i^e^M, the, An«,lyp _^_zny 
' one Caie gives a geqeral Capoa for aft 
*!he infinite Cafes of each Pr(&lem ; 

M J * where-; 
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^ whereby ■ we difcoV«r many^ curious 
' Theorems about the Pt^perties of Num- 

* biers, ooe to be attained by Dhfhamms 
' 'Method ; rtiis being the peculiar A(f- 

* vantage of Sfe^Um Alg<i^*i firfr iijtn>: 

* duced by Vkttt and woBderfblljf pro- 
f niowd by feverar worthy MachentaJl-: 
' cians fince. Bejide this intokrafolc Fm- 
< perfeSiien of the Ancient Aigebrsy u^d 
f by 2>/i^iifr«i^i whtcb required as rn^r 
f driferanl OperatioRS as the Pn^liem- had 

* dilfe^ent ExampTesi tKadis, infinite ; all 
f whkh are isdudted mone general Sohi^: 
f tioa by the Modem Mgehd ; there i$ 
f Ms great Dek& ia it, that in Vf^^: 
f mifKd J^uefiiovs, which are capable of 
'' ranufBerable Solutions, Diefhantus*^ Alf 
f £0^4 can ieldem find any more tfiaq 
*dne; whereas, by the Modem ^i^f^Tifc 
f we can find innumerable, Ibmctitnes alj 
<in one Afialyiis; though in fitianx 
*- FcE^leras we are obliged to re>-iter£it^ 

* the Gyration for' evtry new Anfwcr* 
fXhis is Efficient to let you fte, that 
*■( even in the Literal Senft) our^^e^^^ 
fdoeS iftfinitely exceed, that of thV Aor 
^cientsl ' NordoestheExcelienc^ ofoni; 
*■ ^(;i><4 appear left in the. greap ItP: 

* provetnents of Geomeny. The redn- 
f cing all Fr^ems to AnalycicaJ Term^ 
J has given Rife to thofe many excellent 
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'Methods; whereby we have- advanced 
''fieomethr infiilitelfbeyahd the Limits 
''affigned to it by the A-ncieots. To this 
''web*e, (i.) The ExpreffingaD Curves 
" by fiqtiJtlons, whereby weteve a View 
' of thar Order, prodeeding gradually dri 
'in iiaotiim. ( ?.> The Method of 
' eonftruaing aU Problems of a^iy SS- 

• iignable Dimenlion'; whereas - the An- 
' deriG neverexceeded the Thirtf. >^y, 
•■fraffl the Accaurtt which P<i^^j gives us' 
•"of the aftre-mentioned' Queftion, it' is" 
'evident, tferthe AnciehtSctouH gorib' ' 

• farthei- than Cubick Equations : For' He' 
' lays' exprefly, they knew not what'tb' 
'milteoftheicontlnralMnltipllcatioriOf' 
'irtyNaraber'of Lines inore thin TbW;" 

• they had no Notion- of it. ( j;) The '. 
' Method of Me3ftring*he;/<*-ej?rof riia^^ 
' ny IhliBitle!!' of Curvilinear Spaces; 
'Whereas w<«W)*Wf!t laboured witb_grekr' 
'Difficulty, andwttJttapartiCBlarTrea-' 
'tlfe'bfthbQdadtatureofonly one (0,0^^ 
' iWiifch is the-niBpleff and eafiefl in Na- "'»'"• 
'tOte. C4.)'Tlle Nftthod Of'Detetffli- 
'ning the Tangents of all GeometHcfc' 

' Curve Lines; whereas the Ancients 
' «Wnt rio farther thin in determining- 
' thti Tangents of the Circle^and Conick 
'SeSions. (5.) The'MithodrfDeter- 
' miaingthe Lengths bf an in6niteNum- 
M 4 'ber 
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' ber of Curves ; whereas the Ancient; 

* could never meafure the Length of one. 

* If I fliould defcend to Particulars, the 
' Time would fail me. As our Algehr*, 

* jR) alio Q\xt Common Arithmetiek is prodi-.- 
' gioufly more perfect than theirs ; of 

* which, Decimal Jrithmetick and Lcgir. 

* ritbms are fo evident a Proof, that 1 
i need fay no more about it. 

,'^1 would not be thought, however, 

* to have any Defign to fully the Reputa-^ 

* tion of thofe Great Men, ConoUy Jr-. 

* ehimedes, Euclid, JfollomuSy <jre. who,. 
' if they had lived to enjoy our Ailiftance, 

* ^ we now do fome of theirs, would, 

* queftionlels, have been the greateft Or- 

* naments of this Age, as they were de- 

* fervedly t:he greateft Glory of their own. 
Thus far Mr^ Crsi^. ' 

Thofe that have the CurioHty to lee 
fome of thefe Things proved at larg^ 
which Mr, Craig has contra^ed into onie 
View, may be amply latisfied in Pr. W!*/- 
/«'s Hifiory of J/gehrdy joyned with Ger-r 
hard VoSii$s\ Difcourfes Dt Smntiis Mi- 
thematieis. _ " ■-■■ ■ ' 

It muft not here be forgotten, that Ab- 
ftrafted Mathematical Saences were ex- 
ceedingly valued by the ancicnteft Fhilo- 
fophers : None that I know of expreifing 
a Contempt of them but EPicHrm, tho! . 
» ; . .-, . , - 31) 
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all did not ftudy them alike. Ptitc is 
laid to have written over the Door of bis 
Academy, Let m Man enter ^re, mho 
doei not underjttuii Geometry. None of 
all the learned Ancients has been more 
extolled by other learned Ancients, than 
Archimedes. So that if in thele Things 
the Moderns have made lb great a Fio- 
greS, this alfotds a convincing Argu- 
ment, that it was not Wane of Genius 
which obliged them to ftop at, or to 
come behind the Ancients in any Thing 
dfe. 



CHAP. XV. 

Of fcaeral Itijinuvents iavented by 
the Mcdemt, which have helped 
to advance Veamiiig. 

HAving now enquired into the State 
of MathematicKS, as they relate to 
Uoes and Numbers in general, 1 am 
next to go to thole Sciences which con* 
fider them as they are applied to Mate- 
rial Things^ But thefe being of feveral 
Sorts, and of a vaft Extent, taking in no 
lets than the whole Material World, it 
ought 
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eaght to lie obfetVed, tJiatrfk^ cannot 
be brought to atiy- gtieac Fcrfedion, witlr- 
001! Numbers of Toolsj or Artsj which 
may be of the fime We si Tools, rt 
malte tfie Way Wain to feveral' Thing, 
wHith otber*ile, ■ «;jthoot their Hfelp, 
■WotAA bg inacce{Ilb!e. 

Of theft Tools, or Inftrumehts, fcm» 
were ancienrij^ irtvehtfed, and' thoft In* 
Ventionswerediligcotlypurfiicd: Others 
alt wfaoHy new. y&coitiing to their tfi 
fis, they may be ratted under theft t*tf 
General Heads; (i.) Thofe which'arfi 
ufefui to all Parts of Learning, though 
perhapsTiortoaH alike. 0.) Thofi whficS 
are particularly fublervient to a Natu- 
ral FhilofbflMet-, ai^d a^ Mathematician^ 
Under the firft Head one may place PrtBt- 
ng, aifii Engrdving^ lender th» HatttP 
ownt TtUfuffii Miiro/itfe),, the Tier- 
mometeff the Bjirofcofv t the Air-Pumf^ 
PtHcliilum-C locks, Chymifiry, and Jntto- 
mj. All thefe, but the two laft, were 
^Iblutely unknown to former Agesl 
Obymijlty was Imewil to the^Greefc, an* 
fforn th«n carried to the Arthi. Atn^o- 
ii^'\s, at leaftj as'old^ as DtmKritui and^ 
Hi/f aerates-; and among the exaff-Efjf-' 
tikiUi fomething older; 

Tilt Ufe of'/Wofttifhasbeen (o vaft,. 

thSt every thingeHewherein theMbdims' 

have 
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have pretended to excel the Ajicients,. is 
almo4 entirely owing to it! And wicha); 
its general Ufes are (o obvious^ that ic 
vould.be Time loll to enlarge upon them; 
but it muft be taken Notice of, becaule , 

Sir WilU4m Temfle has queftioned ('mil C")!^**' 
wkther Printing h»s multiptitd Books, or 
ml) the Copies c^ thetrtj from whence ho 
conciudeii, that we *re not to fuppofe 
ttat the A*ncients had' not equal Advan-^ 
tages by the Writings of tftoft that were 
incieat to them, aswehaye by the Wri- 
dngs of ctiofe that are ancient to us. Biic 
he may eaflljr IblVe his owd Doubt, iC 
tie does but reflet upon the Benefit to 
I^rning which ariles from Aemiiliifljr 
iug Cofie^ot good Books : For though ic 
mould be allowed; that there were and^ 
endy a& many Books as there are now,, 
which is fi:arce credible, yet Hill the Mo- 
derns have hereby a vaft Advantage,, be.- 
(^i]{e,(t .) Books are hereby much-Cheaper,, 
ffldfo cotqe into more Hands. (?-.5 Thsit 
are much more eafily read- j, and £) therev 
is no Time loft in poring, upon', bajd„ 
Hands, which waftes. Time,, wearies the: 
Keadei^andl|>oUsMehs Eyies- (j.) They 
can be printed with Indexes,, and other, 
neceffary Divifigns, which, though they, 
may be made in MSS. yet they vA\. 
iiiaire them fo voluminous and cumber- 
fome, 
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fome, that not one in Forty who now 
mind Books, becaufe cbey jlove Reading, 
would then ' apply them(elves to ir, 
C4. ) The Notice of new and excel-r 
lent Books is more eaHly dilperfcd. 
(5.) The Text is hereby better prelerved 
entire, and is not (b liable to be corrupt 
ted by the Ignpranqe or Malice of Tran- 
fcribers ; this is of great Moiheqt in Ma.- 
thematicks, ..wheje: the Alteration of a 
Letter, or a Cypher, ' may make a De- 
fnonflration liriin'tetligiblel .But to fay 
more upon this Subject would be to dhuCc ■■ 
Mens JPatience, lince theie things, if not 
fclf-evident, yet need no Proof. 

Efigraviag tipon Wood, orCofpery is of j 
great Ufe in all. thole Parts of Knowledge ' 
where the Imagination mull tXl afHA^ed j 

^ hy fenfible Images. For want of this | 
noble Art, the Ancient Boohs of Natural 
Hifiory and Muhmicul Arts, are almoft: 
every where obfcure ; in many . Places 
unintelligible. Msthemst'fCAl Diagrams,, 
which need only a Ruler and a pair of 
Compaifes, have been better prelervet^, 
and could with more £a(e be drawn : But 
in Aaatomji, in Mechanieks, in Gepgrafhy^ 
in all Parts of A'''«*««/ Hifiory^ Zngrx' 

ving is fb neceffary, and has been lb very 

advantageous, that without it, many of 

thofe Arts and Sciences would to this 

Hour 
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Hour have received very little Increafk 
For when the Images, th& Proportions, 
and the Diftances of thofe things where- 
in a "Writer intends to inflru£l: his Reader, 
are fully and minutely ei^raven in Prints, , 
it not only faves Abundance of Words, 
by which all Defcriptions muft of ^^e- 
ceflity be ob&ured, but it makes tho& 
Words which are ufed^ full and clear ; (b 
that a skillful Reader is thereby enabled 
to pafs an exaQ Judgment, and can un- 
derftand his Authors without a Mafter, 
which otherwife it would be impoflible 
to do ; fo as to be able to difcern all, evea 
the minutefl Miftakes and Overfights in 
their Writings, which puts an end to 
Difputes, and encreales Knowledge. 

Tbele are general Inftruments, and 
more or lefs lerviceable to all {brts of' 
kartied Men in thar feveral Frofeflions 
and Sciences: Tho&thatfollow are more 
particular : I {ball begin with thofe that 
aflift the Eye, either to difcern ObjeSs 
that are too far off, or too fnuU. 

The Imferfeiihns of DiftMce are re- 
medied in a great Meafure by Telefcofes ; 
whole chief Ule, that comes under our 
Coniiderationj is to difcern the Stars, and 
other celeftiai Bodies. . 

To find out the firft Inventor of thcfe 

forts of Glafles, it will be neceflary to 

learn 
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kam who firft found out the PfO|^ies 

tit Coav«x and Concave Glares in dip 

£efradiaa of Light; Dr. Plat has ooi- 

le^d a great deal coaceroiog F. Bmoo, 

ta his Baund Hifivf ef Qnfim^m; 

whicb faenu to ipuc it out of doubc chac 

lie iknew chat gnat Objeds might appear 

liofe, and foiaU Objeits q^iear gnat; 

ilhitt Jifiaat ObjeAs muld feem near, 

fxA swr Objeds fecm afar of, by d^ 

seat AjpvJdeafikMis of Conroc and Co»- 

Qtve Glaties ; upon the Credit of wludt 

mc "pT A"*"""''' ^^- Mitfoeaa (v) attributes 

356,357', Che Iilvention of Spe^clea to this lear-* 

ssi, aed Friar, the Time to which their ear- 

lipll VSs ituy be traced, agreeing very 

well with t^ Time in which he lived; 

but liow far F. Bicai went, we know 

not : So dhat we mull go into HalUnd for 

(he firft Inventors of &t& excellenf In- 

Aruinents, and there they were firft found 

Co)Borel-Out by One, ZjuitrUs JtumnidEi (a), a 

ias*w.SpeaacIe-makerY»J of Miiilckmrgh in 

rS^^i, ^'"^ ; in 1 590 (1) he prefented a Tel. 

pag. JO.' leicopeofTwoGlaSeato Prince Mturiu, 

fW j'j|«'-and another to Arch-Duke AOm, the 

Cg) Ibid, former of whom apprehending that they 

T't 30. Blight be of great Ufe in War, defired 

' him to conceal his Secret. I^orthisRea- 

fj'joiop.fen, his Name was fo little known, that 

iric neither Ues Catei (r) nor Qtrhtri Vof- 
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^j (/J had ever h^pd any tljing of iiiso, CQP'fi'- 
when they attributed the lavaotion rfS*.""^ 
Tele£x>pes to Jaeohut Mmus oS ^Htmaer.^^o. 
However it taking Air, GtUUp GjUUa- 
took the Hint, and made ieveral Tc- 
lelcopes, by w^ioh makiog Obiervatioos 
iipon heavenly Bodio^ he got himlelf 
immortaj Honour. Thereby ^»^ be Jif CO ra* 
covered Four Planets moving £onftantly SiSa 
round Jvfittr, from th^iiice uuially jCaOedy^fm 
his SateilAts, wllich afterwards were ^^?*^ 
jerved to h^ve a conflant, re^ar, and/reijim, 
periodical Motion. ThisMouonisnow *v,?l 
£) cxaftly known, that, Mr. fWe*i,"°°""- 
ybo is one of the moft accurate cSbler- 
vers that ever was, has been sble to caL- 
c^late Tables of the Ecliples of the le- 
veral Satellits, according to which, Aiiro.- 
AQOiers in diifaent quarters of the World, 
bavins Notice of the preciie Time when 
to bok for them, have found them to ' 
anfweito bis PteduEliqns, and publiflted 
their Oblervations accordingly. This'i$ 
an effeftual Anfwer to all that Rhaplbdy 
which StMe <«) has coUefted in Ui^^/I^ 
Bmtal Anfwer to Mr. GlaBviWs P/tv duced ub x 
Vliri, about the Uncertainty of all Ob. J"""''^, 
Icrvations made by Telefcopes; fince it * "' ' 
is impofltble to calculate the Duration 
of ^y iViotion juftly by fallacious and 
uncertain Methods. By the Ecliples of 
Jufiter^s 
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7«^crer's Satellics, Longitudes would food 
be exafily determined if Tubes of any 
^^oibp£ Lcngt'^'could be managed at Sea.- (w) But 
f^b^Jufiter is not the only Flaaec about which 
■• ^77- things anciently unknown have been re- 
vealed by this noble Inftrument. The 
Moon has been di{covered to be an Earth 
endued with a libracpry Motion, of an 
uneven Surface, which has ibmething a- 
nalogous to Hills and Dales, Plains aat) 
Seas ; and a new Geography (if one may 
u(e that Word without a Blunder) with 
accurate Maps has been publiOied by the 
(z)seie. m-eat Hevelius (jc), and improved by 
f^ffii- ^'""''*' ^M by which Eclipfes may be 
pA. °* oblerved much more nicely than could 
be done formerly ; The Sun has been 
found to have Spots at (bme times ; the 
Planets to move round their Aites ; Sf 
tmrtt to have a Luminous Ring round a- 
bout his Body, which in fbme PoHticmS 
appears like two Handles, as they are 
commonly called, or large Prominencies 
on oppofite Parts of his Limbs, carried 
along with him, befide Five Planets mcv' 
ving periodically about him, as thofe ff- 
thersdo ^bout Jupiter: The milky Way 
to be a Clufter of numberle^ Stars ; the 
other parts of the I^ven to be fiQed 
with an incredible Number of fixed Stars, 
of whtchj if Hevelius^s Globes are evet 
pub^ 
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publilbed, the World may hope to lee i 
Cualogue. Thefe are lome of the re- 
markable Difcoveries that have been made 
by Ttkfccfu : And as xvivr Things haW 
been revealed, (b old ones have beed 
ntuch nioi« nicely oblerVed, than former- 
ly it was poffible to oblerve them. ' 

But 1 need iiot enlarge upon particular 
Proofs of that; which every Aftronomical ' 
Book, printed within thae Fifty Tearsi 
bfuUof. If I Ihould, it would be faidj 
perhaps, that I had only copied from the 
FtoKb Author 0/ ffe PUrtlUy of Worldi; 
lb often nientioned ^Ireddy. 

As Ibme Things are too far oif, lb 
others axi too finall to be feen without 
help; ThislaftDefea is admirably fup- 
pliol by Mmfcofes, invented by thd 
lame Xfichxrids Joifimdet (zj; whiCh,Vz)Bprd; 
txfides MilceUaaeoni and Occafibhal Ob- "». "»;/»- 
ftftations, haveb&n applied to Anitmij,'"^^'' 
by Mdlfi^binsf Lteumfthtck, Griw, lit- 
ixri, and feveraT others. The firft very 
confidetable ElTay to fhew what iiiight be'> 
dilcovered in Nature, by the help of Mi- 
mfufaj was made by TH.Hook, m his . 
Mitrogr^hjt; wherein he made various 
Oblcrvations; upon' very- dit^renc Sorts 
of Bodies. One may ealily imagine what 
Light they muft needs give unto the ni- 
cer MHrhanifm of itioft Kinds of Bodies,' 
N whSif 
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when Monfieur LecnvexisK/t hasplaioi; 
proved, that he could, with his Gki&s, 
dilcern Bodies feveral Millions of Times 
lets than a Grain of Ssnd. This may be 
relied upon, becaufe Dr. Honi, who en- 
mined vihztLuuwerAoak fays of the lit- 
tle Animals which he dilceroed in Watery 
of which he tells the moft wonderiiil 
Things, does, in his Mmofufium, at' 
(eft the Truth of LmuKulicmi'i Obfcrva- 
tions. 

BeGdes thefe which are of more uni- 

verlal Ule, levetal other 7i>/}r<»i>c<»x have 

been invented., which have been very 

ferviceable to find out the Properties of 

Natiirat Bodies', and by which ieveral 

Thuigs of very great Moment, utterly 

unknown to the Ancients, have been de- 

teSsd. As, 

fa)Borci. I. The Thermometer, invented (djbj 

'Z^S,^'^'^'"' "" eminent Pbyficiao of J"*- 

pm, n. dtt4. Us immediate Ule is, to detennioe 

J^P; the feveral Degrees of Heat and Cold ; 

of wbich our Senles can give us but uo^ 

certain Notices; becaufe they donotft 

much inform us of the State <H the Air ia 

it felf, as what its Operations arc at that 

Time upon our Bodies, But SMffwil 

uied only open VeHels, which are of 

fmall Ufe, fince Liquors may rife or ^U ' 

in the Tubes, aswellfromthelncreafeor 

Dimi- 
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biminutioa of the Weight of the Airy as 
of Heat and Cold. That Defed was re- 
medied by Mr. Bcyk {hX who fealed up 0>)See^ 
the Liquors in the Tubes, Hermetieally, JSS 
that 15 nothing but only Heat and CoM iiioiigbts; 
(night; have any Operation upon tbem.^^^ " 
TheUfcs to which they have been ap-ofCoU. 
plkd, may be feen at large in Mr. ^^e s 
Hifiary of CoU, and the Experiments of 
the AcMdemy del Cimento. 

2. ThtBMrofcofe, or^TorriceSian Expe-r 
riment ; £> called from its Inventor, £- 
"Vtngelifi* TorriceBi, a Florentim Mathe- 
matician; who, about the Year 1^4}* . 
fotind that Quick-Silver, would fiand e- 
re^ in a Tube, above 2S Inches from the 
Surface rf other Quick-Silver into which 
the Tube was immerfed, if it was before 
well purged of Air. This noble Experi- 
ment ibpn convinced the World, thac the. 
Air is anadually heavy Body, and gra- 
vitates upon every Thing here below. 
This Gravitation being found unequal at 
Gveral Times, Mr. Boyle appliejd this In- 
firunlcnt to Mechanical Ufes (c)» and CO Phil"*"- 
ftiewed how it might teach us to know J^S'*^''. 
the Differences and Changes of Weather ; 10, 1 1-5*5, 
when dry, and when wet; fince,,bf a 
vafl Number of Obfervations, he had 
learnt , that in dry- Weather the Air 
drove up the Mercury , and in wet 
N a . Wea- 
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Weather let it fall again ; though never 
lower than 2S Inches, and fcarce ever 
higher than} 2. 

;. Thefe Ob&vatlons, widi other 
Conateral Experiments, induced him to 
believe that the Air was, in Truth, a 
Springy Body, which expanded or cm- 
trad^ it fclf in a Reciprocal Proportioay 
to the Increafe or LeiTenii^ of the Com^ 
preffion of the Ambient Bodies. Vot 
which he Invented an Inftrument to 
draw the Air out of VefTels that were fil- 
led with it, by Suaion. The firft EC 
lays of that hind (eem to have been 
made fome Years before his appeared, 
by Otto Guerkk of MMg^ourg; but as 
m applied them chiefly to the Gravita-*- 
tion of the Air, without taking any no- 
tice of its Spring ; fo they were very iin- 
perfeS:, when compared to Mr^ Boyle^ 
By this Air-Pumff as it is ufiially called, 
be difcovered Abundance of Properties m 
the Air, before never liifpeded to be in 
it. What they are, either confldered fin* 
gly, or in their Operations upon all Ibrts 
of Bodies, may be feen at ^ge in bis 
PhjifcthMeehaaical Experiments cotteerniag 
the Weight and Sfring of the Air ; and 
in (everai of his other Difcourfes upon 
the lame Argument } fbme of which are 
printed by themlelves, and others in the 
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Pkibfofhical Tr/mftSuns U). W Ni™. «i,«s, 122. 
How L they may be relied '^^^'^X t^ 
Upon appears from this ; That End(f the Firfi pm k 
though Hrffc/ and Z.M«j have iL"'^!^.^^-, 
taken a great deal of Fains to Twelves. 
deftroy W* ^oy^^ Theory, 
yet they have had few or no Abettors : 
Whereas the Dodrine of the iVeight a»d 
Sfring of the Air, firft made thoro wly in- 
teDigible by Mr. Bt^le, has uoiverfally 
gained A^ent from Pbilofbphers of all . 
Nations who have, for thefe laft Thirty 
Years, bufied them&lves about Natrjral 
Hnquiries. 

' 4. The Invention of Pendulum^lecks 
iDUght here to be remembred, iince from 
tbein it appears, that the Diurnal Motion 
bf the Earth is not fo exa^y Periodical, 
^ that a true Equation of Time can 
thereby be obtained ; but by this Infhu- 
ment, the Meafure of the Variation be- 
ing once adjuftcd, the true Time of the 
Earth's Diinrnal Motion can, at all Sea- 
fbns ofthe Tear, be more exaftly known. 
The Ufc of it in making of Aftronomical 
OMervatiohs is alio very obvious j for 
they could iiot'knciently be lb minute as 
they arer at prefent, for want of fiich nice 
Sub-Divifions of an equable Motion as ic 
affords. The Invention of this noble In- 
ftrumeotisattr^uted, by the Fubliflier of 
N } the 
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the ExperinKnts of the Academy iltiCi. ; 
mentOf to Galileo GdiiUi, who fotlnti out 
iomany excellent 1 rfthe Na- ^ 

ture and Proportioc Motions of 

FrojeSied and Vibrat l He lays 

, that Gi/f/eo firft app! tltJufum txi 

Chck-mwlc; and that his Son Vimtiud) 
C=J ^^put it in praaice in the Year 1S49 (/^ 
JJJ""a* It ws little taken notice of. however, m 
m <i«i ci- thefe Parts, till Moofieur HnjgM/.-revi-. 
""■^g-vcd or invented it a-new; to whom, foe 
fug, 'that Reafoilj the Glory, of finding out 
■ this ufeful Iniftruaient is commonly attri- 
buted. Upon this Occaiionl ought not to 
omit that great Improyement of Watches, 
by adding a Second Spring tc^ balance the 
Hrli ; ( as the Pendulum m xOock does 
the Weights ) which alio is attribute4 
to Monfieur Hujgitu , thoiffih be and 
Pr. Hoti have both, contended for the 
Honour of this uleful Invention. It ap* 
pears by the Philt^ifhiui. TranfaUiaaij^ 
and by Dr. iW's Xei?«r», thathehadi 
right Notion of this Matter, and that he 
had made levtral EUays tonduce it w 
Praflice, Ibme Years before anyof Moiw 
iieur H»7£cw's Watches were produced } 
W chat Monfieur Hufgeiu 6t& made 
PeaJulfim-fVAtches ({o'they-arecormtioa* 
ly called) that proved thoroughly &T- 
yiceable. Tbele will not be d%uted to 

u.-..:,. ■;■.,■, :.,.'... ,: . ; t? 
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be Modern Inventions, fince the whole 
Bufineis of Clocks and Watches was un- 
known to all, even the Art- 
««. Antiquity (rt: Their ^^f^;^^:^ 
AftroQooifrs meafured tneir aa%Aaat^(ii>iait the lo- 
TimebyHour-Glal&sofWa- S:^J„»a^^l 
ter, or Vibrating Strings of fe- ;!„«. Phii-TnuC 
veral Lengths ; which would, 
indeed, ierve them, in moil Cales, to 
msirure Time nicely by , whilft they 
were obferving ; though they were of no 
U(e upon other Occafions; and even then 
weie liable to gieat Hazards. 



CHAP. xvr. 

Of Ancient and Modem Cbymyhy. 

Cfffmifirji, ortheArtofDividingBo- 
dies by Fire, comes next to be coo- 
fideted. So great Things have thereby 
been difcovered in Nature, that were un- 
known without it, that itmayjuftly be. 
efteemed as one of the chiefeft Inftru- 
raenB whereby Real Knowledge has 
been advanced. It has been cultivated 
by three Sorts of Men, ioc very diflwent 
Reafons ; by Rtfheri, JUkemiili, and Cbf- 
w*/, properly fo called. The .Jl«/f(Krs 
N 4 A«» 
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- Art, which is older than the Flood, is in 
Holy Serif mrt alcribed toTuiiU-Cmi, is\ 
(£)Gak its firll. Inventor -(£); The early UTe of 
*"^ paid ' and Silver, as Inftruments til Ex- 
change in Trade, in the Ealiera Farts, 
[bews, that Mea very ancieiitly knew i 
how to iepa'rate Metals from their Dtofi, ! 
to a great Degree. And as frequent Pu- 
rifications are nec£&ry for that Work, 
fo we find that the NecelBty of them was 
long ago commonly known, fiaceDtvii 
compared a Righteous Man to Silver Se- 
WM. ven Times purified in the Fire (i). Vet 
M.& that their Art was comparatively rude, is 
certain, ' becaule - they did not kiiow how 
to feparate Gold ii-om Silver i befides ^ 
trery great inaay other^ecrets relating to 
that Art, which could not be knQwn be- 
fbte the' Way of Making jijux Fartei: 
' And their particuUr Qualities in corro> 
■ding feveral ibrts of Metals werei^iR:o- 
Veied, and applied to thele Furpofes. .; 
,' Ihave fpoken iaheady of ^&i&eai;r, or 
the Art of Making Gold ; and fo Ifiull 
pa& on to the Cijtmft's Jn, which cob- 
filts in making fuch Analyles of Bodies 
by Fire, or other Agents, ChynucaOjr 
|»cpared, as may reduce fhem into more 
fimple Suhftance^ than tUofe out of 
which they were before compounded. 
^bapUcQveries whicbh^ye beeq hereby 
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made are lb veiy much hter Chan thole 
^Ages which Sir WiUitm Temfk opotpnds 
for, that thofe who thought th^ had a 
gieat deal to fay for the other farts of 
■Ctpniflrji, do here give up theCOntro- 
Verfie. BorrkUiu nimlelf owa's , that 
Hiffocrttes, jirijlctk and GiUea knew lb 
little of Cl^iflrj, that they could not lb 
much as iriake H<i/t-»<«er.Now,though he 
lay s4his with a Defign to difparage their 
Skill in Fhylick, when compared with the 
EffftiMj yet therein he deftroys his own . 
Hypothecs ; becaufe, in leveral Places of 
his yixdibstion of the Henmticdi tmL Chjf^ 
micdt Phitofofl^ uid Medicine , againft 
Coaringius^s Book De Medieind Hermeticd, 
he takes Fains to prove, that the Know- 
ledge of thefe very Men was originally 
owing to the Egjftituii. But the Thing 
ipeaks it felf : The inward Ufe of Anti- 
monial, Vitriolick, and Mercurial Pre- 
parations in Fhyfick, was very little 
known before the Time of £<^/<<u ^<&i>- 
titwi ^od Ptaruelpts 1 What was an- 
tienter, 'was taken- lirom the ^rj^i, who 
are Moderns againft Sir (fviimi T'eii^/e.ri pBonl. 
fO They may <« k»ked upon as the™" * 
firft Inventors of Ghymical Medicine :S5* 
(i) They firft dxtraSed Vinous Spirits etni. 
from Fermented Liquors : Not to men- J**' 
f • tionjmto,. 
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^on Abundaaoe of other Freparationt, 

which Amotdm tie yHU Novt, .Rtjmiuii 

Lai}, his Scholar, and F. Bia>» learned 

from them. I will not deny but ibme 

Chymical Experiments were very an- 

<k^ Pror. cieatly known. Soiomott ijc) hints at the 

!>!•»»■ Di&greement of niiegtr and Nitre; 

which, though not intelligible of com- 

(T)so}i<'' mon Nitre,. yet, as Mr. B€fle (J J found 

JJ^''„tby his own Bspp-ience, it is certainly 

Chymicii; true of Egfftit* Nitre ; which, as being 

'rin^piw.ja natural ^/*</r, will caule an Ebullition, 

P-3«»3i. ^[^n joined with any Acid Salt, The 

Property of Menmy to mut, or, as the 

Cifmifii fpeak, to Amt^emmte with 

Gold,. was Imowa in ^AnrwM's Time: 

Tboogh by that one may perceive, that 

very few of its other Properties were then 

known ; lince Plinj, who mentions that 

Q^lity of Mirarj, that it will Ame^o- 

fute with Gold, fpeaks of it as a fingu- 

lar Thing, in thefe Words, 

(m) Omat a inxtasl (fli) Every Tkin^ fetims Mf- 

ITS^iiilTS "I Hsi't-Silj'' i" GMi 

miii. eij.«. f*«» <W9' " 'rms to It lelf. 

whereas now every Body 

knows that Mtrmrj will Jnulgimeti 

with all Metals but Copper and Iron. 

And if the Ancients Skill in Minerals 

may be judged <k by Plixji's Account^ 

they 
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(hey (») believed that Lead was heavier, f„j ^„ 
and mote duflile than Gold. : tt-lmm, 

fmliutt ■ 
mMendpr£lamn ellattmt mitalBt,cim am Jtr tmvn^ /Imit. 
^. H, lib. xuiii. ca^ 3. 

Some PaHiiges likewifet are praduoed 
by Berrkhiui, to prove that the Ancients 
underftood fomethiog of OlciaatioaSi 
and the Ule of Lixiviate Salts : But thele 
Things are very few , very iraperftft, 
and cccafiqqal. Chymiftry was not 
efteemed as a diftind Art } or the Analyt 
fes thereby ptodoced, worthy a Fhilofi>- 
iplKr's Notice; though the Induftry of 
later Ages have found them to he fo te- 
gular and renarkabley that many Pef{bnt 
Gave thought that the Conftitueat Frin-. 
Ciples of Mixed Bodies are no other Way 
fo certainly to be found out. ^itaot 
have the l^ffuhfa of the Ptrta^aa 
taken their Be^nmog ; who held) that 
^itt, SuJfbfir and Mtriurr Were the afiive 
Principles of Ceoipolition of all Ailhied 
Bodies. Hence (everal others have been 
led to believe, thai the Primary Coofti- 
tueots of very many Bodies were jliid 
and Jllulititi Sabt. Which Hypothd- Co)sapd. 
&S, (hough; liable to many Exceptions, ^"^ 
as Mr. Btjik (o) bat fully proved, are pnajus. 
founded upon fucb a Variety of ftfr'-^'Jjjf' 
zing Expetimeots, that (how who firfl ^icu 
J.. . . .. :-, flatted 
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ftartcd them were not lb unadviled, su 
« one that is wholly unacquainted with the 

Laboratories of the Chymifis might, at 
fiirft View, MxSt. For it is certain, 
that five diftiact and tolerably uniform 
Subftaoces may be drawn from moft Ve- 
getable and Animal Subftances, by Fire; 
namely, Fi6/fji», fixed S4I1, Oil, Eirth, 
and Sfiriti or Volatile Salt diifolved ia 
Fhlegm. So tHarhere is a new l^eld of 
Knowledge^ of which the Andeots had 
no fort of Notion. - ■ ' 
The great aid fucceliful Change bere- 
(p)*« by made (/) in the PhMrmututictlVan 
jJJS^'of Phyfick, fliewsthatthefePbilofbpheis 
oCExpe. by Fire have '(pent their Time to verjr 
^g^ good purpofe. Thofe Fhyficians' who 
fhy. reafbo upon G«/effir4/ Principles acknow^ 
kdge, that in very many Cafes, the Tik- 
Suns, ExIrtSi, Sfhils, ' VcUtik Stlts, 
and A^w of Vegerables and Animals, are 
much more efficacious Remedies tfaan thfe 
Qitemiad Preparations of thofe 'feLf-fame 
Medicines. Nayt though tbey are not 
ealily reconciled to Mineral Preparations, 
becaule the Ancients not knowing how 
Co feparate them from their 'grofler Fac^ 
ces, durfl very feldom apply thetn to any 
but Chirurgicol Ufes ; yet they themi 
felves are forced to own, that fbme DiC; 
eaies are of Ibtaaligaaat a Nature, that 
they 
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they cannot be dibelled by milder Mfr 
tbods. The Ufe of Memrj in Venereal 
Difiempets, is (b great, and io certain, 
that if there be liich a Thing as a Specifi- 
cal Remedy in Nature, it may juftly de- 
fetve that Title. The UnskiHtitoeli of 
thole who have prepared and adminifired 
Antimonial Medicines, has made them 
inlamous with many Ferlbns, though 
many admirable Cures have been, and 
ate wrought by them, skilfully corre£t- 
cd, every Day. And it is well known, 
that the inward Ufe of Steel has been lo 
fuccelsful, that in many Difeales, where 
the niceli Remedies leem requiiite, whe- 
ther the Conliitutioil of the FatientS,- or 
the Nature of the Dilleinpets, be con- 
fidered, it is, without Fear, made ufe 
of; tho' its Medicinal Virtues, in thefe 
Cafes, have been found out by Cbymical 
Methods. 

Upon the whole Matter, it is certain, 
that here is a new and gainful Acquiiition 
made : The old GfktiKtl Muteru MeMes 
isalmoft as well known, in all probabi- 
lity, as ever it was > fince there are to 
oreat Numbers of Receipts prelerved in 
nie Writings of the old Phyficians. The 
Induftry OT Modem Naturalifts has, in 
moft, at kaft, in all material Cafes, 
dearly dilcovered what thole Individual 
Remedies 
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Remedies are, which are there defcriboi 
So chat wbatfoever EnbrgeAenc is made^ 
is a clear Addition ; elpecially, Tincc thefe 
Minerab and Meals were then as free 
and common as they are now. Befides, 
Vaft Niimbera of Gtkiictl Medicines , 
Chymicalljr prepared,, arc lefs naufeous, 
and equally powerful ; which is To great 
in Advantage to Fhyficli:, that it ought 
Aottobeov^Iodied. 



CHAP. XVII. 
Of Jneieitt and Sttdrnt Anat&m). 



A' 



Kitomj is one of the mod neceffary, 
_^ Arts to open to lis Natural Know- 
ledge of any that was ever thought of. 
Its Ufefulnefi to Phyficians was very 
early lecn ; and the Gruks took great 
Pains to bring it to Ferfeflion. Some of 
ft Icon, the firfl Difleaors (j*) tried their SkiS 
gjjj^ upon living Bodies of Men, as well as 
n. Brutes. This was ia inhumane and bar- 
barous a Cuftom, that it was foon left 
off: And itcteaixd fuch aii Abhorrence 
in Mens Minds of the Art it ielf, (bat 
in Gtkiii Time even dead Bodies were 
leldom opened ; and he was often ob- 
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figed (r) to ufe Apes inftead of Men, (0 Anat. 
which {bmetiines led him kto great N4ii- ^^^. 
takes. ^ fim. 

It may belaid, perhaps, that becaufe 
dwre is noe^aa ancient Syftem oi Anato- 
my extant,' therefore the Extent of their 
Knowledge in this particular cannot ba 
known. But the numerous Anatcxnical 
Treatifes of G*kn do abundantly fupply 
that Defe£(. In his elaborate Vork ^ 
the Ufts of the Ptrts of Hwumc Bodies, 
be gives fo fuU an Idea of ancient Ana- 
tomy, that if no other ancient Book of 
Anatomy were extant, it alone would be 
fufficient for this parpofe. He is very 
largo in alt his Writings of this. Kind, 
in taking Notice of the Opinions of the 
Anatomifts that were ancienter than him- 
felf, elpecially when they were mifta- 
ken, and had Cpcnt much Time and Fains 
iaopenii^ Bodies of Brutes, of which he 
ianewtwre pr(»ni{es to write a oxnpa- 
tative Anatomy. So that his Books not 
only acquaint us with his own Opinions, 
but alio with the Realonings and Oifco^' 
veries o£ Hifpotraus, Arifiotle^ Herofhi^ 
ht and EraffirstHs, who& Names were 
juftly venerable for their Skill in thefe 
things. Befides, he never contradids 
any Body without appealing to Experi- , 
ence, wherein though he was now dnd 
then 
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tinea itiiftaken, yet he does not ^!t^ 
like a Pedant, affirming a thing to be 
true or falle upon the Credit olHiffo: 
trta, or Hcrofhilut, but builds his Ar- 
gumeDtupon Nature as far as he knew 
Eer. tie had an excellent Underftanding^ 
and a very piercing Genius, Co that the 
bib ufe A^hieh be very fiequently afligns 
to.lev^ral Farts, do certainly Ihew that 
1^ did not underftand the true Texture 
pf thole Farts, beeaufe where his Ana-^ 
tomy did not fill him, bis Ratiocinations: 
are, generally ipeakinp, exad. Where^ 
fore in this particular his MiAakes inftrufl 
OS as eBfedually in the Ancients Igno- 
ranee, as his true Notions do in their 
Knowledge. This will appear at large 
hereaiixr, where it will be of mighty we 
to prove. That the Ancients cannot be: 
fuppoled to have known many of the moH 
cmment Modern Difcoveries, floce if they 
bad known them, they would not have 
afiigned fuch Ufes to thole. Farts, as arts 
not reconcilable to thole Dilcoveries. 'if 
Gdkii had known that the Pancreas had 
been i Heap of Itnall Glands, which all 
emit into one common Canal^ a parti^^ 
cular Juice carried afterwards through^ 
that Oinal into the Guts ; which there 
meeting with the Bile goes forwards, and 
affitls it in the makbg of the Cbyle^ he 
would 
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would never have fiuj. C/) that, Nature JOJ""* 
made it for a Pillow to fupportthcYeini; ut. v^ 
which go otit of the Liver in that Place, op. s. 
where they divide into leveral Branches, 
left if they had been withoiit a Reft, they 
Ihould have been hurt by the violent & 
niption of the Blood ; and this too with- 
out the ailigning any other Ufe for it. 

By Anatomy KiRXG is {eldotn any thing 
underftood butthe Art of laying open the 
feveral Parts of the Body with a Knife,' 
that lb the Relation which they feverally 
bear each to other may be clearly dilcer- 
ned. This is generally underftood of the 
cmtAming Parts, Skin, Fleih, Bones,Mem- 
branes. Veins, Arteries, . Mufcles, Ten? 
dons, .Ligaments, Cartilages, Glands, 
Bowels, wherein only the Anci?nts bu- 
lled themfelves : As for the Examination ■ 
of the Nature and particular Texture of 
the co/>f»wi< Parts, Blood, Chyle, Urin?," 
Bile, Serum, Fat, Juices of the. Pancreas, 
Spleen and Nerves', Lympha, Spittle,' 
Marrow of the 'Bo.nes, Mucilages of, the 
Joints, and the like ; they made very 
few Experiments, and thofe too for, want 
of Chymiftry very.imperfea. The DiC 
coveries therefore which have been^made,. . 
ill that nobler part, . which are numerous, 
and cpnfiderable, are in a mariner, whol^ 
ly owin'gto later Age;. In the other, a, 
O great 
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great deal w^s anciently done, thAugh a 
^eat deal more was left for Pofterity to do. 
• 1 Ihali begin with the Body in general. 
It is certain that all the great Dlvifions of 
the Bones, Mufcles, Veins and Arteries ; 
moft of the yifible Cartilages, Tendons 
and Ligaments, ^ei;e very exaQ:ly known 
in Galen's Time ; the Fbiitions of the 
Midcles, tbeii' &veral' Originations^ the 
Iniertions of their Tendons, ^nd jnveft- 
ing Membranes, were, for the moft part, 
ttaced with great Nicety and Truth ; the 
more coofpicuous pairs of Nerves which 
arife either from the Brain or Spiral Mar- 
row, were very well known aqd carefully 
followed ; moft of the great Branches of 
the Veins and Arteries , almoft all the 
Bones and Cartilages, with very many 
Mufcles, have ftiU old Greek Names im- 
poled upqn them by the Old Anatomife, 
or Latin Names tranflated from the Gretk 
ones : So that, not only the eafie thin^ 
and fuch as are diG^rnable at firft S^ht, 
were throughly known ; but even ieve- 
ral particulars, efpecially in the Anatomy 
of Nerves, were difcovered, which are 
no|: obvious without great Care, and 
a good deal of praftical Skill in difle^fl:- 
ing. So much in general ; from whicli it 
is evident, that as far as Anatoiny i^ P^' 
culiarly u^ful to a Cbirurgeon, to inform 
him 
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Um iiaw the Banes, Mulcles, Blood- 
yeflbls, Cartikges, Tendons, Ligaments 
and Membranes Jje in the Linibs and 
more conQiicuous Pans of the Boiy, &> 
lit the AncienB went : And here, there 
is very little that the Moderns have any 
Right to pretend to as their own Dilco- 
veries ; though any Man, that under- 
flands thefe things, mu£l own. That iius& 
are the firft things which oi&r themdlres 
lo an Aoatomiirs View. 

Here I Jliall beg Leave to defcend ia 
Particulars, becaufe I have not &en ax^ 
Companion made between Jmimt mi 
Modern Judtonfft wherein 1 could ac- . 
quie(ce;whilfl(<)me,asMr. G/iBM/eW, CO Jf^ 
ud tome others who (eemto have copied tf *" 
from him, have allowed.the Ancients lels memTnf 
than was their Due; others, as Vander^f^^ , 
Umka and Almthvttn (uj, have attri-gTiX 
buted more to them than came to their tjNiiv.ftii- 
Share ; efpecially fince although perhaps "'"■ 
it may tea little tedious, yet) it Cannot 
Ik called a Digrelfion. 

Hiffocfites (a) took the Brain to bef„) i^ 
a Gland. His Opinion was nearer to the okndaiis 
Tmth than any of bis Succeffors ; but he Ef^'^tr 
fams to have thought it to be a Gmilar vJitrUi!., 
Subl^ance, which it evidently is not.''"* 
fnd therefore, when feverai Parts of it 
Were difcovered not to be glandulous,' 
O 2* his 
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his Opioioa was rejefled. Pi*to took ill 
to be Marrow, (uch as nourifhes the Bones ; 

but its Weight and Texture loon deftroy- 
ed his Notion, fince ic finks in Water 
wherein Marrow fwims ^ aiid is hardned 
by Fire, by which the other is melted; 
Cs)penraG«/c» (x) fiw 3. Uttlc farther, and he 
'b!vS afferts it to be of a nervous Subftance, 
ap.6. ' only fbmething fofter than the Nerves in 
the Body. Still they believed that the 
Brain was an uniform Subftance, and as 
long as they did lb, they were not like 
to go very far. The lirft Anatomift who 
dilcovered the true Texture of the Braia 
(" y) Mai- was Arcbapfgelus Piceolbomimtts (y) ^ 
pi^ius lulUuy who lived in the laft Age. He 
SSr? found that the Brain properly fo c3led,aiid 
ad ^ncif-Cereht&am, confift of Two diftinS Sub- 
f«>™.p-2-ftances, an outer AQi-'Coioured Subftance, 
through which the Blood- Veflels which 
lie under the PU Mater in innumerable 
Folds and Windings, are dilfeminated ; 
and an inner every where united to it, 
of a nervous Nature, that joins this Bark 
(as it is ufually called) to the MeduU 
Oblongata^ which is the Original of all the 
Pairs of Nerves that iffue from the Brain 
and of the Spinal Man-ow, and lies un- 
der the Brain and CerekSum. After him 
(z) Aiut.Dr. Willis (z) was lb very exaft, that he 
Cerebri, traced this medullar Subftance through all 

its 
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its Infertions into the Cortical, and the 
MeduSd Obhngatgt and examined the Ki- 
tes of all the Nerves, and went along 
with them into every Part of the Body 
with wonderful Cariofity. Hereby not 
only the Brain was demonftrably proved 
to be the Fountain of Sehfe. and Motion, 
but alio by the Courfes of the Nerves, 
the Manner how every Part <rf the Body 
confpires with any others to procure any 
one particular Motion,wAS clearly ILewn; 
and thereby it was made plain even to 
Senfe, that where-ever many parts joined 
at once to cautethe &me. Motion, that 
Motion is cauled by Nerves chat go into 
every one of tbofe Farts, which are all 
ftruck cc^etber. Andthough.Ffettj(/«»jand< 
h Fermy have ia many things correSsd' 
lyr.Willi^s Anatomy of theNervej\ yet they 
have ftrengthencd his general Hypothcijs, 
even 9t the Time when they dilcovered 
his Miftakes, which is the fame thing to 
our prelent purpole. G4/eu,indeed (4), had (») ^ 
a right Notion of this matter, but he^'Jf'^*' 
traced only the larger Pairs of Nerves, 
fuch as could notelcape a good Anatomift. 

But the manner of the forming of the ■ 
Animsl Spirit in the Brain was iirholly 
unknown. In Order, to the Difcovery 
whereof, MAlfighius (i) by his Micro- ^(,J5* 
Icopes found tl»t the Cortical Fart of conkc 
O J the 
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^ the Brain donififts 6f ao innumerable Coiii- 

pany of very fmafl Glandutes, which are 
aH fiippKcd- v^ith Blood by Capillary Ar- 
teries i and thac the Animal Spirit, which 
H^parated fr(»n the Mafs of the Blood 
^thefeGknduleir, is carried from them 
^to ^Medulla Oblo^dta through little 
Pipes, whereof 6ne belongs to tvtty 
Gland, whofe other End is inlerced into 
the Medail* OblongAU^ and that thefd 
Numberlefi Pipes, which in the K^ln 6f 
Ibme Fiflies look like the Teeth of a frnalf 
f c) De Ivory Comb (f), are properly that which 
Cereiwo, a)i Aoatomifts after Fiecoihomintits have 
f^'** called' die Corpus cai/ci/ar^f or the Medul- 
lar Part of the . Brain. This Difcovery 
deftroys the Ancient Notions of the Ufcs 
of the Ventricles of the Bfain, andmake^ 
it very probable that thofe Cavities arti 
only Sinks to carry off excrementitions 
Humour?, and not Store-Houles of the 
Aiiimal Spirit : It fheWs likewife ho\V 
little they knew of the Brain who betie- 
ved that it was an uniform Subflance. 
Cjj g^^ Some of the Ancients difputed {dj whe- 
dcv.E. ther the Brain were not made to cool the 
M-tia. Heart. Now thoUghthefe are ridiculed 
; by Gale/ff fb that their Opinions are ildt 

impctable to thofe Who never held tbtom ; 
yet they fliew that thefe famous Meii 
iiad examined the& things vary fuperfi- 
j ., , , , , ^ cially : 

\ 
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dally : For no Man makes himfclf ridi- 
culous if he can help it ; and now, that 
Kdankind are latisfied by ocular Demon- 
ITracibn that the Brain is the Original of 
the Nerfes, and the Principle of Senfe 
and Motion, he would-be thought out 
of his Wits that fliould doubt of this Pri- 
liiary ufe of the Brain, though formerlj^ 
\phen things had not been lb ex^rimen- 
tally proved, Men might talk in the dark, 
arid aflign fuch Realons as they could 
think of, without the Sulpicion of being 
Ignorant or impertinent. 

The Eye is lb very remarkable a Mem- 
Ber, and has lb many Parts peculiar to 
its {elf, that the Ancients took great No- 
tice of it. They found its Humours, th^ 
watry, cryAalline, and glalTy, and all its 
Tunicles, and gave a good Delcriptioh ot 
them ; but the Optick Nerve, the aque- 
ous DuEls which fupply the watry Hu- 
mour^ and the Vcflels which carry*'f'eari • 
were not enough examiiled. The fir(l(e)Th™- 
was done by Dr. Briggs (e), who has'y»'^'i|- 
found that in the Tmha Retiformis, which 55^2^ ' 
is contiguous to the glalTy Humour, the numb. «*, 
Filaments of the Optick Nerve there ex- 5?™°'"- 
panded, lie in a molt exa£i and regular jumb.147. 
Order, all parallel one to another, which 
when they are united afterwards in the 
Nerve are not Sniffled confufedly toge- 
O 4 ther, 
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■ ' ther, but ftill preferve the &me Order 
itili they come to the Brain. The cryftal- 
line Humour had already been dilcovered 
to be of a Double-Convex Figure, made 
of Two unequal S^gtnents of Spheres^ 
and not perfedly fpherical as the Anci- 
ents thought. So that this further Dif 
covery made by Dr. BriggSy Chews evi- 
dently why all the Parts of the Image 
are fo diftin^ly carried to the Brain, Hnce 
every Ray ftrikes upon a.fcveral Filament 
of the Optick Nerve, and all thole firings 
lb ftruck are moved equably at the feme 
Time. For .want of knowing the Na- 
ture and Laws of Refra^on, which have; 
beenexaftly ftated by Alodern Mathe- 
maticians, the Ancients difcourfed very 
lamely of Vifion. This made Gslen think 
CQDcufuthatthe cryftallioe Humour (f) was the 
g™^;^ Seat of Vifioii, . whofe only Ufe is to 
cap. 6, ' refiraO: the Rays, as the known E^ri- 
I ^ment of a dark Room, with one Only 
*Hole to let in Light, through which a 
moft exafl Land-skip of every thing 
without, ^ill be repreferited in its prot 
per Colours, Heights and Diftances, tip-, 
on a' Paper placed in the Focus of the 
Convex Glals in the Hole, which ;^pe-^ 
It is to be found in almoll every 
of Opticks,does plainly prove. Since 
ime thing will appear, if the cry- 
ftallinc 
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jtalline Humour taken out of an Ox*s or ji 
plan's Eye, be placed in the Hole inftead 
of the GuG. The Way how the watry 
Humour of the Eye, when by Accident 
loft, may be and is condaotly lupplied, 
was firft found out and defcribcd by Mon* 
fieur Nuck {g ), who difcovered a parti- f*) P^ 
cular Canal of Water arifmg from theJJJ5? 
internal Carocidal Artery, which creep- 9110& 
ing along the Sclerotic Coat of the Eye, 
perforates the Cornea near the Pupil, ■ 
and then branching its felf curioufly a-- 
bout the Iris, enters and {uppUes the wa- 
try Humour. As to the VeSels which 
inoiften the Eye, that it may move free- 
ly in its Orbit, the Ancients knew in ge- 
neral that there were Two Glands in the 
Corners of the Eyes (i&); but the(h)ff4in 
LympheduSs, through which the Moi-«v.P. 
fture is conveyed from thole Glands <!/„,* 
were not fully traced till "J/fao (*) andCO obfir- 
Bri^s (_k) d^fcribedthem; fothat there j^J/^f*- 
is juft the fame pifFerence between our Om oeu- 
Knowledge and the Ancients in this par- y"" * 
ticular, as there i^ between his Know- y^ls^ 
ledge who is fiire there is Ibme Road or CW op**- 
otter from this Placet© that, and his who ^^^ 
Itnows the whole Cour&^nd all the Tur> 
flings of the Road,' and can delcribe it 
on ^ Map. 

The 
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. Tlie Inftrumedts by which Sounds art 
C6nviyed from the Dtam to the AuHtorf 
Nerves in the iiifter Cavities of the £*, 
^ere very little, if at all, known toth6 
Aifcients. In the Firft Cavity there are 
Four (malt Bofies, the H*mttier^ the An- 
vHi the Stirraf, affd a finali flattifh Bone 
juft in the Articu!atiotf of the Anvil and 
the SHtrkf. K BtioW certainly fenowtf, 
that when the Dmm is ftruck upon by 
* thid external Air, thefe little Bones, which 
are as big in an Infant as in adulf rerfons', 
move each other ; the I^m nioves thfi 
Hammer, That the Anvil, Thar the Stif- 
rup, which opens the oval Enti;ance into 
the Second Cavity : None of cheie Bone$ 
were ever mentibned by the AnCienils, 
who only talked of Windings arid Tur- 
ftings within the Os Petrofum, that Wer6 
covered by the large Membrane of the 
Druni. Jacahs CtrfUSy one of the firft 
Keftorers of Anatomy in the laft Age, 
found out the Hammer and the A»vilt 
Retldm Columhiis dilcoVered the Stirr% 
and Framifcas Sylvius the little flattifh 
Bone, by 'him called OsOrbicuUre', but 
miftook its Ptrflciori : He thought it ha<( 
been placed Sidewa^ of the Head of the 
^l^^t^tirri^j Whereas Monfieur<f(irt)'>K> (0 
na de r finds that it lies in the Head of the Stir- 
oayt.pa-f„p between that and the Anvil. The 
"'' '"''• ^ other , 
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other inner Cavhies were not better fln- 
iet&ood, the fpiral Bones of the Cochlet, 
that are divided into Tifo dilHnS Cart- 
ties, like Tvco pair of Winding-Stairs 
parallel to One another^ which turn round 
the fame Axis, with the Three fcmicir- 
cular Ctntls of the Luiyrfatbatf into which 
ibe inner Air eaters, and ftrikes upoA 
the fmall Twigs of the Auditory Nerves 
inferred into thofe fmall Bones, were 
things that they knew lb little of thdt they 
had no Names for tliem ; and indeed till 
Monfieur «I» VenKj came, thoft Mazes 
were but negligently, at leaff unfacce&' 
fully, esamned by Moderns as Well its 
Ancients ; it being impoffible (b much 
as to form an Idea of what ady former 
Anatomifts alTerted of the wonderful 
Mechanifm of thole little Booer, Befori 
he wrote, if we ftt afide MOniieur Per- 
rtutth (m) Amtomy of thole Farts, WhicI^rin)Eiikyt 
came out a Year or two before; Wh8«f '■?'■■ 
is n<* near fo efflft asMoiifieuf ifarff-JSii. 
my. 

Tie other Parts of the dead and NecSj 
wherein the Old AiiMoMj was the iribff 
deftaive, were theToa^nt as to its iht#- 
nal Texture, and the GImis cftht Mmth, 
Jtas and Thto/tt. The Texture of the 
TtvgM was but guefled at, which oOA- 
fioned grtae Difputes cbhcernlng the Na- 
ture 
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(■"] ^'f*- ture of its Subftsnce, (hj fome thinking 
!raSe£*t to be gUudulous, fome mufcular, and 
fiua. ■ fome of a peculiar Nature, not to be 
matched in any other part of the Body. 
This therefore, M^figbihs examined with 
his Glafles, and difcovered, that it was 
cloathed with a double Membrane ; that 
\a the inner Membrane there arc Abun- 
dance of finall Papillx, which have ex- 
treniities of Nerves inferted into them, by 
which the Tongue dilcerns .Tafts, ana 
thatunderthat Membrane it is of^ muf' 
pular Nature confining of numberlefs 
Heaps of Fibres which run all manner 
of Ways, over one another like a Mat. > 
The general Vies of the Glands of the \ 
Mouthy Jtim and Ntck were anciently | 
^own ; it was vilible that the Mouth < 
was moiftend by them, and the Mafs of 
the Spittle fupplied itota them ; and then, 
having named them from the Places near, 
which they lie, as the Pslate, the Jtws^ the 
Tongue, the Ears, the Netk, they wer^t no 
further ; and there was little, if any thing, 
more done, till Dr. Whartony and Nico- 
Uus Steno examined thefe Glai^ds. And 
Upon an exad Enquiry I^our feveral^li- 
val "DxxSts have been diicovered, which 
from leveral Glands difcharge the Spjttle 
J^^^^into the Mouth. The Firft was defcri- 
ap. 21.' bed by Dr. IVhtrton (o) near Forty Years 

ago: 
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ago: it comes froin the eooghmente 
Glands that lie clofe to the inner fide of 
the lower Jaw*^ and'dilcharges it felf near 
the middle of the Chin into the Mouth. 
The Second was found out by Sitno (fJ^^^°'^, 
who publifhed his Obfervatioos in 1662 ; d/*oris 
this comes from thole Glands that lie near vaCis. 
the Ears, in the inlide of the Cheek, add 
the outfideof the upper-Jaw: The Third 
was found out (q) by Thomas BdrthoU», Cg) i^k. 
who gave an Account of it in 1681, and Swiopap; 
about the fame Time by one Rivimt a 
<jerman : It arifes from the Glands under 
the Tongue, and going in a diftind Ca- 
nal to the Mouth of PVbartott*s DuQ:, 
there, for' the moft Part, by a commofn 
Orifice, opens into the Mouth. The 
Fourth was dilcovered by Monfieur 
Nuck (r); he found a Gland within the(r}ibii. 
Orbit of the Eye, from which, not fdr 
fi-om the Mouth of Ste>$o*s Du£^, Spittle 
is fupplied to the Mouth by a peculiar 
Can^l. Befides thefe, the lame Monfieut 
^uck found (bme fmaller Glands near the ' 
laft, but lower down, which by Four 
diftin^ Pipes carry {bme Spittle into the 
Mouth ; K> earful has Nature been to 
provide fo many Paflages for that necet 
iary and noble Juice, that if (bme Ihould 
fail, others might fupply their Want. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVfli. 

Of tlfe Circulation of the Bkoi. 

F^Dfa tbe Hetd, we are tp look into 
tiieTiviXfUai there toconfider^e 
fie/irf, and the Liae'- The £»«;(', M 
iiwft lof the other n fieri, w«re believed 
to be flf a ViroickimHii Subftance, tiB 
fCl If.* Mflfig/vm ifound by bis Glafles (7"; that 
S^they confift of iwumerable finafl BUd- 
dets, that open into each otljef, as faraS 
jheouterincyft j which ace covered by dw 
outer Membrane, that indoles tbe whole 
Body oi ijje JLotKJ: Andihat theiiaall 
^ranches of the Wini-Pife ace all infected 
into thele Kadders ; about every one o( 
which the Fcim and Jrtarits are entwi- 
ned, in an unconceivable Number of 
Nets and Ma^es ; that fo the iofpired Air ■ 
may prefs upon, or mix with, tbe Ma& 
of Blood, in iiich linaU Parcels as the AO! 
dents had so Notion o£ The iVfiU- 
, Pife alfo it lelf is nourilhed by an Ana; 
that creeps up the Back-fide, and accom- 
panies it in all its Branchings: Which 
was firft found out hy fnieric Rujj'kt 
a Duich Profeffor of Aiittomj at Lejiatj 
about Thirty Years ago. 

But' 
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But the great Dxfcovery that has been 
made of the Lmgs^ is, That the whole 
Mafs of Blood is carried out of the Ri^ 
Ventricle of the Heart, by the ArttrU 
Pttlmofidriff called anciently Vena Jfte- 
riofay through all the fmall Bladders of. 
the LftfigSj into the VesA Paimonariif (or 
ArterUy^aofa;) and from thence, into 
the Left Ventricle of the Heart again. 
So that the Heart is a ftrong Fump, 
which throws the Blood, let in from the 
Veins, into the Lungs; and from (lie 
Lungs, afterwards, into the Arteries; 
and this by a conftaat rapid Motioi;i^ 
whereby j^e Blood is driven round in a 
very few Minutes. TJhis Difcovery, firft 
made perfedly intelligible by Dr. Harv^, 
is of lb very great ^portapce to flie^ 
th.e Communication of all the Humours 
of ,the Body^ each with other, that as 
fqpn as Men were perfeftly fati^ed that 
it w^ not to be contefted, whldi they 
V^ere in a few Years, a great many put 
in for the, Prize, unwilling that Dr. Hot' 
vty fljould go away with all the Glory. 
Vnvder lAi^n, yho publiflied a moft 
exaa Edition of Hiffocrates^ in HoSan4, 
aboyt Thirty Years ago, has taken a great 
deal of Pains to prove that Hiffocrates 
knew the CircuUtioa of the Blood, and 
that Dr. H»rvey only revived it. The 
Sub^ 
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Subftance of what has been {aid in tim 
Matter, is this ; that Hip^ocrt- 
tes fpeaks (/) in one Place, of 
the Vfutl And Cofiftdnt Mt^ion 
of the Blood: That in anotha 
Place, he calls (•) tht Feint 
Md Arteries the Fountuits of 
fu) 'AvT*i *o«i pi- Mumdne Nature, the Rrvers 
M^ irSfi^ >^ » n> that rvater the vth'ole Body^ thit 
convey hije ; and which, iftkj_ 
be dyied up, the Mart dies: 
That in a, Third PlaCe, be 



in n *itut\&- ifSctp- 

•1^ uiiS»utta xinmr. De 
Harbis, lib. i. S- 3°. 
EdicVaofL 

iKfui arTail3» did ?{ 



Cordc, s-v /e/j, wWcfi are dijperfed ovtr 

the mhole Body , give Spirit, 
Moifiure and Motiort, and d \ 
(P^'i'^Z ^^^*^ ^"^ i which OK ' 
( Blood- VefTel ') has mo Begiih 

sSrs.;')' «i S "^"^* "'"' "" ^'"'' '^'^ ^ "*■ 

3i««ipi3,.Dcv«as. ThefearethecleareflFaflages 
that aire produced, to prove, 
that Hippocrates knew the CircjilAtion c( 
the Blood ; and it is plain from them, that 
he did' beilieve it as an tiyfothefis ; that is, 
in piain Englifi, that he did fuppofe the 
BtcKxl to be carried routid the Body by i 
confiant accufiomed Motion : But that, he 
did not know what this conftant accu- 
ftotned' Motion was ', and that he hiA not 
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fomid that Courle .which, in our Age, 
Dr. Harvejr firft clearly detnonArated, 
will appear evident from the following 
Coofiderations : (i.) He fays nothing of 
the CirculAtion of the Blood in his Dit' 
biMv^Q of the Hearty where he Anatomi- 
zes it as well as he could ; and fpe^ks of 
(*) the Ventricles, and the Valves (y\ C") dc 
which are the immediate Inftruments by ^^''** 
which the Work is done. (2.) He be- Cy; ibid.- 
licveS that the Auricles of the Heart («) fJ\l\. 
are like Bellows, which receive the Air ^ ^ "*■ * 
to cool the Heart. Now there are other 
Ules of tbera certainly kiiown, fince they 
affift the Heart in the Receiving of the 
Blood froto the Vem C*i/-ij and the Vcha 
Pulmoniris. This cannot be unknown 
to any Man that knows how the Blood 
circulates ; and accordingly, would have 
been mentioned by Hippocrates, had he 
known of it. (?.) Hippocra- , . . . 
<«rpeaksof Veins W, asre- L'^ JS^rfe 
ceivuig Blood from the Heart, tum a corde redpim •, 
and going fio^k : Which al- '^ZJJr^ll£.\ 

10 was the' COnliant Way or fer quai arffri difln- 

SpeakingofG<(^», and all the '"''""'. \ Dc struftura 
Aocients. Now,noManthat """'"'^ S-^- 
caa expreft himfelf properly, will ever 
fay, That any Liquors are carried away 
^ow any Cifteruj as from a Fountain 
or Sourcej through th'ofe Canals which, 
P to 
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to his Knowledge, copyey Liquqrs ft 
thatCiftern. (4O ^<^^<!c«to laySj tte 
Blood is carried into t^e l-ungs, ffptd 
the Hearty fpr tjie Nc^urifljmepj of ^(le 
Liings i 'without afligriing any other p^a* 
(h) Be foil (Ji). Theft fam to ^ po%ve. ^r- 
J°*'. guhients, ij\\M tiiffm^tes kneiy notbiig 
of this ^a(ter \ aiid accprdiiigly, all qis 
Commentators, Aacient and ^;|Q^e|:qi 
befpre Df. H-irve/, never ii^^rpreted (j^e 
fprmer Paffages of the p>c^tf//^ffli of ^if 
BJoci ! Neither would ^'iijer Lifiiev, iq 
all probaKility, if Or. flart/ex K^d apt 
helped h^m to the Notion ; which if, 
was then refblved to find in Hififfifri^stt 
whom he fuppoled not th? father opfe, 
but the Fioiflier alfe of the whole tfi^i^, 
car Art. It is pretended to by none pf 
the Ancients, or rather their Adinirei(S,for 
them, after Hiff aerates. As for (ij/^^ 
any Man that reads what he lays pf tll^ 
Heart apd Lungs, Ip t^e 6th,. Book of tjs 
De Vfii Fdrtiam, muft owfl, that he tjp?? 
not dilpourle as if he ^ere acqu^pted. >yitb, 
bi^ern Di&overies; and tperefore itj^ 
not lb much as pretended that^e kne^^ ^ph 
Recurrent Motion of "the Blopd. Which, 
alfo further fliews,' that if HipfocrAUs did ; 
know it, he explained himfelf lb oblcprely, 
that Gilen could notunderftand him; whP, 
in all probability, undetftood Hfftixr.'t'i s, 
Test 
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Text as well as any of bis Commentatots, 
vho have written ^nce the Greek TongUe ; 
and much more, iince the lorric Dialefl 
has cealed to be a living Language. 

Since the Ancients have no Right to fo 
noble a Dilcovery, it may be worth wMIs 
to enquire, to ii^om of the Moderns the 
Glory of it is due ; for this is alEi exceed- 
ingly contefled. The lirft Step that was 
n^e towards it, was, the finding that the 
whole Mais of the Blood palfes throu^ the 
LDags,by the Pulmonary Artery and Veifl. 

The firft that I could ever find, who bad W "'"'^ 
a diftina liet of this Matter, was MkhMlf^^_ 
Servetm, a Sftfiijk Pfayfician, who was jii vemi- 
burnt for Arimifm, at QeiKvt^ near 140 »<•. /■"" 
tears ago. Well had it been for the CWc* 2^ 
f Chris, if he had wholly confined him- ™«iW 
felf tohispwn Profeflion ! His Sagacity in Jjg^, 
■his Particular, before fo much in the dark, MiUnut/!- 
gtTCs us great Reaiba to believe, that the ?3'Jj*f'** 
World might then have had juft Caufe to fS77l 
have blefied bis Memory, (t) In a Booft iorii 1* i- 
of his, intituled, Chriflimifmi R'fit<i>io,'fiZ"^ll. 

fl, ^3. petetitiaf ut Jit ipiafi ex fmare faiigime liuii^s, vkpetiane- 
'■"■tfkSa inpjm-'-^-^— "■^— -~ »-<-.— r-t-i/- a- 



■ infftrati aait am clatarato fuStilt fsu- 
SKIk, ftaf dfxter vtmicxUu fimfin nmrnkmcat. F» auem coimmtitaHII 
l^twipwpnietemcimtitmediHmMtviiliOcrediiiiT,feiima^artifici6 
■ ^^ttn coriHt vemriculoy le^go per fitimoBes tiuSfi, i^ttturfingii fUb* 
"fe V * ptttmomburFraparamr ; favui t^irnvr, & a vetti antriesS fit ^r- 
ttrimn vrmfitm tnaufiaiilitnr ; deinde in if si afferii vmnsi in^ato atri 
x^ietnr ^exffkatioiKafidipiiereprittKT; tOfttiat timdm ifiiiifiri 
'"A *»tlm«/ff ntvm Mixmrnper diaftoUn dtn-obrw, apa /i^JHW AjM 
ffviiKfvitMii. Si:rvet.ChrUti3ii.Hcnit 
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printed in the Year MDLUI. he ckarl; 
afferts, ihat the Blood paffes through the 
Lungs, from the Left to the Right Ven- 
tricle of the Heart ; and not through the 
fartitkn which divides the two Ventri-. 
cles, as was at that Time commonly be- 
lieved. How he introduces it, or in which 
of the SixDifcourlcs, into which Seriiem 
divides his Book, it is to be found, Iknow 
not, having never feen the Book my felt 
Mr. Charles Berniai, a very learned and e- 
minent Chirurgeon of Z.ijWo»,who did me 
■ theFavour to communicate this Paffage to 

Die, (fet down at length in the Margin) 
; which was tranlcribed out of Serveia, 

1 ■ could inform me no further, only that be 
: had it from a learned Friend of his, who 
had himfelf topied it from Stnittm. 
'i^Jdi '*"'"'»' Cola^bm, of Cremona, was 
S(«ni, the next thatfaid anything of it, in his 
.i"-. '■. v<»- Aitnlimy, primed at Venia, 1559. in f»- 
Si.t;'«; »nd at Psri,, in .572. in Oa^-, 
i dcxttu and afterwards elfe where. There neal- 
tk tSh ^^''ts the fame {d) Circulation through the 

4exseT.fin^T(i tnuh't eft ma}or-,in dexnafaaguit tdeft nituralh, ae-^il'' "■ 
fiBtJira: iSadautemobfervatuperpulcbnimeJi, fidiftmUmcofdiidexiTU* 
vemrkvium ambiemem tamemfatis effe,fimJiram'vero cTaffam^fybixtvm 
tbjtdlibrii cautufaSumeft, tumne faniuicinitlk, qui tenuijfiatu 'A?*"" 
refudaret. Inter has ventriculos fepiwn adeS, per qmdferemmes t'^""^ 
^gmiadextro adfimfirum admit patefieri ; id mfiatfacilbit, in tTtigj' 
tvibvitalium ^irhuamgeneraimem tenuem uddi : fedlongaerrMt'"!*'^ 
fgm fmpiit per anenofam venim ad pulmmemferar, jbique """"'f"^ 
dewde am aere una per aneriam venalem tdJimftTum a^dis wnfric^J 
defthiai, ^odiitrno badentu out animadwrtu, mtfcri^iim reli(ph- R«'* 
Colutnb^e. lib.vii. p.32 $. Edi&Lu^ iLungS> 
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Lungs, that Servetut had done before^ 
bul; aySj that qo Man had ever tak^p- 
noticq of. it be^re bim* or had written 
any Thing afjout it? Which fhews that 
he did not copy ifroni Servetus'\ unfefi 
one Ibould fay, that he ftole the Notioxi, 
without mentioning Strvetush Name; 
which is injurious, Hnce in th^e Matter; 
the fame Thing may be,' and very often 
is obfirved by'.ftveral Petfons, who nc* 
ver acquainted each Other with their Di(^ 
covci-iesJ But Columbm 'n niuch m6ff» 
particular ; - (e) for he- fiysy'.That therCOWcfrw 
Veins lodge the. whole Mais of the Bfobt^J^ ^ 
in th&'Vem C-ahiy which carries-}it^:iAtd-/««wpw» 
the Heart, whence it caniiot^-retttfn- the*^*^*^^ *^ 
fime Way that it went ; from the Right JS^ «». 
Ventricle it 15 thrown into the Lungs byT'tctaim 
the Pulmonary Artei^yj w.hCrcthe Vaivcs^"^'^ 
are fb placed as to' hinder i^ Return thatim^ vaa. 
Way into theHesIrt/ dnd fp it 'isthrowri '^ f"^'' 
into flie Left- Veritridei %ndi by the Jortd';^ « X 
again, w'hen'enlivenM by the Airy 'diffu'-"«™" wiJ 
(fedthroiighthdWhoIeBody. • - -' .'JJC'" 

fnpt&en itiatiiiraiit'iO^ dMtttMiir& iriprefftii eejpt ' MfnowKar (»- 

ttdm^ ttmpott mpnlirt*-^ tmimajSM anerut, urn vetif trteriofa re- 
duJHBiiir^.aJitimqiie pmiera ffnrli'upjo fiingim ixekniL '^fer wayer- 
fum mrfMs fundhiir, ptngiHp'i^ "ehairali »d '■- puhtimfit ael'ato.- Ret iiaf, 
SatftT haba, fum MliSMw, faai fmt miKoravimu', iecluikttt«r, flau- 
ivKKT TelifWt\ iiaqne nmpenes fangumem qui in dexfnim witrinlum 
'"ipeifiifefti non ftffeinta'ikm'Vtmn renocedero. IlMd, pag. 330. 

P J Some 
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Some Yean after appeared Andnu (^ 

ftffiiiiu, who priated his PerifttetitJ 

fyefiifuft at Venue, ia^QfMrfo, in 1571* 

^nd afterwards wklt bis Medicsi jim^ 

ficv, at the fame Place,, ia 159J. He 

'liar than Co^vf^, 

; how. Arteries a^ 

ixtremities; wbi^ 

by opening their 

ber; And he ules 

in, his 'Pf^ifdUtkd 

poverheenuled ia 

^\.\ '..1 ' e:al&i takesnotice; 

>' - below the Ligaoin 

,' .,,V a( inCooGrpnu^ioa 

»' ■■., upon; this Subjefl, 

, Th^NotiDBibal 

.. 'oalji beeaoeqafionaUy-^llighcly t^ai-, 

;:_ ,; ~ " UKmfejwes, : io all. B;9babUity,, dit} <!»* 
%0!9 ttffiCpnfequence oC.whatth^af- 
" ierted; and therefore it was q^ve'p ap- 

-, '.pWw. Othei; Butpqfist eithBt.-.ta JJjfiW 
'•^■: the Ufcs.oi the otbeTL^fyieM, or t»ex■' 
:. ,/ J. plkin tHe Nature,? of Diftares:,,Nt.idler» 
.-.-■ .1- foi ally Thing riiatiappears at!thisJJa)i»' 
;"';■'"■ baiitiey made aoy-Numbers of EjipeA 
,c-; i .|>BWt4 whis1i„»(sje nfssiftry to eitplaS' 
^eir DoOrine, and-m dup-it frani'.Op- 
:■-<■ . ■ pofitiofl. 
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{ibTitidD. AD tHis far. Hirvij tihdertbofc 
to (to; and with irHtfatigaBle Pains, tri- 
ced thfe viflblt V6ihs ind Arteries throogh- 
bUt tfie Body, in their wGole Journey 
fM and » the Heart ; (cl as to demon- 
ixitii esita to the ntoft. liia&luloiis, 
(Krt 6nty iliat tpe Blood circdiates through 
dli Lungs and Heart; , btrf the tety Matt- , 
«rho«r, and Ok Time in Which tha't 
gi** Work is pertbmied. When (i6 had 
aaei pteirtd that ihii MOtioti of tfai Bldod 
%r» lb rapid as iVe now find it is, then 
hf dt«*r filch eotifegiifiteis ffoni if, ^ 
te«red that he throughly unaerftood his 
Jtrgdnkdt, aAd Would lea«'i little, it 
k^i is Ktile' as he todid, to futuri {n- 
dnwy to difcWer in that particular fift 
of A-Aatoiiiy. This gave Mm ifuffTf- 
tte to the Hohoiir 6f fe iroble a tmco^'eiy, 
fioce what his PiiBdeceffors hiifklS W- 
Sire bitn Was hot ehokjigh utidieri{dbcf, to 
Jofrtt jlift Notions ftom their Wbrdi 
Ofji li^ sttfb dtl%rve tow gradiuiny tl;ii!i 
DiSs^ei-y, asaJI abftrtrieTrtiths of Hn- 
lAaiieDiiquilitidir, Was cxptkiiied lb thi 
WdHd. HiffHtHei firftr talknf of thi 
tz/MI iMi($i>»^ of the BImi. Pliti faid, 
TMt <Be i£</c was (M OrigiM of thi 
J'ri*/, aiWof tSeflAwi, that Wis carried 
Sfcoot eviPy Meiiftei; of the Kidy. ^«'- 
M'« StftifwMSWBiri fpdaks of uRtnr- 
P 4 rent 
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rent Motion of the Blaod: Still all thk ' 
was only Opinion and Belief: It was ra- 
tional, and became Men of their Genius's; 
^ut, not having as yet been made evident 
by Experiments, it might as eafily be de- 
nied a^ affirmed. Servetus firit ffoi that 
the Blood pafTes through the Lun£^ ; Ce- 
lumbus went further and fliew'd the Ule^ 
of the Valves otTrtp-doors of the Heart, 
which let the filood in and out of their 
RefpeQive Veflels. but not the £elf fanie 
Road : Thus th? Way was juft opeq when 
Dr. Harvey came, who built upon the 
Firft Foundations; to make his Work 
yet the eafier, the Valves of the Veias 
which were dilcovered by F. Pau/ the Ve- 
netian, bad not long before been explaiot 
^d by F<Arifius nk ^^"^ pndente^ whence 
the Circulation was yec^ore clearly de- 
monftrated. . 

. There ^as one thing ftill wanting to 
compleat this Theory, andthat was the 
Knowledge how the Veins received that 
Blood , which V the Arteries difchargedi 
iirit it was believed. that the MouthS'Of 
each fort of VelTels joined into one ano- 
ther ; that Opinion was ibon laid ^iitte; 
becaufe it was four^d -th^t t^e capillary 
VeiTcIs were (b extremely fmall, that jl 
was fmpoffible with the naked Eye nj 
|race them. This put ^cm upp^ ima*i 
» • gining 
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guitag that the Blood ouzes out of the 
Arteries, and is abfbrbcd by the Veios^ 
whole (mall Orifices receive it, as it lies 
io the Fibres of the Mulcles, or in the 
I^renchyma's of the Bowels : Which O 
pinion has been generally received I^ 
mpfl: Anaconaifts fince Dr. Harve/s Time. 
Bat Monileur Lemwenhoek has lately found 
infeveral forts of Fithes (f)j which were ,« ^^0^^ 
more'maQageable by his Glalles than other 6$, 66. 
Animals, That Arteries and Veins are 
really coatihued Syphons varioufly wound 
about each (^her towards their Extremi- 
ties in numberlefi Mazes, over all the 
Body:; aod. others have found (g) what fe)Fhiiof. 
he lays to be very true in a Water Newt, ^f ^'^^ 
So that this Difcovery haspaHed uncon- 
tefted. And fince it has been conftantly 
found, thatNature follows like Methods 
in all forts of Animals, where file ules 
the lame forts of foftriiments, it will al- 
ways be believed, Th»t the Blood circu- 
lates in Men after the lame Manner as it 
docs in fe/j, Percj&e/, Pikes, Carps^ Bats, 
and Ibme other Creatures,in which Mod- 
fieur Leeuwenhoek tried it. Though th« 
Ways how it may be vifible to the >Ey« 
in Men, havenot, thatljcnow of^ been 
yet difcovercd. However this vUible 
CirtuUtiott cf the Bioodin thele Creatures 
effeftually removes Sir WiUidm Temfle^s 
Scruple, 
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Scruple, who fceiiis unwiDing tD belm 
the CimilttiM of tie Bhtdi becaafe he 
00 4M5. could not fie it. His Words are thefc fk) : 
■ Afff it it affutii whelier HartreyV Cir- 
culatibfi of the Blood it true or tUffor 
tMmgh Rttfm mgj ftem to famnr it mate 
thai the tontrstj. Opitiwn ifet Senft esHut- 
tf httdly tSo» it, oftd ts /Mt/jfie Manimt 
totb theft mtjt cmcari. Senib tbeftfofe 
here allows it, aiid ihgt this Setfe might 
rile (boner eoruufTi Monfieor Leetttptfibtik 
deieribes the Method bOw tblr Ex|>eti- 
lAentmay be tried\ia \as66*b. Leaeri 
The Iniinrences tbafmay bd Made irw 
this Noble DiftOvery are bWlbos, and lo 
' 1- fhall fioc ftay to- mention tfaeikK- 



CHAP. TLtX.. 

further itfieUiont upon At/ekitfaai 
Moditn Anaui»y, 

IP afierthis-losg Enquiry into theFirft 
DiSovery of the CimtUtim of tie 
Shot, itihould be Icnnd that the Anno' 
mjof the He»t was but flightly kno«*i( 
lathe Aneients, itwillnot, iluppole,<l» 
a-MMter of any great; Wonderi ThdFii* 
( i ) De Opinion wMebi wihk»ffOf the- 'Jdtini* 
cordcs^. of the Heart) wuthat oiI£ff<icr»a (<)>' 

that 
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^t it is a vn-y flrong Mufble ; this the* 
trpe w£ts rejefled afterwards for wane of 
knowing its true We ; it^ internal Oivi- 
lions, its Valves, and larger viiible Fibres 
were well btown and diliindly delcri- 
bed by the Ancients ; onljr they were 
miftatea in thinking that there ^ a 
Canimuai<atian between the Veurides 
through the &^»M, which is aswgede- 
i^ly known to be anErrour. The Ck- 
der of the Mulcular Fibres of the Heart 
was not known before Dr-'^mer, wha 
difcovQ;ed them to be Spiral like a Soale- 
SbeU, asif feveral Skalns of Threads of 
diSering. Lengtbs had been- wound Up-in^ 
to a Bottom of fiicha Shape, hoOow, and 
divided within. By all th^ DUcoveiies 
JIfhoiifm BoreSm ( k) was enabled to C >[ ^ 0° 
give tticli a Solution of all the Appeal!-' ^J^ 
ances of tlie Motion of the Heart, andiof pm 11. 
the Blood in- the, Arteries, upon Mach&^^P' ^* 
matical aqd MecbaAical Principles^, .as^ 
will give a more &£isfa«£lory Aceouot oC 
the wonderfuliMethodsof Naturein:di£> 
penliag yfe and NoHciihracnt to evtjojt 
Fait of the Body^ than: all that bad ev«C: 
been wiiteea upontbtfe SiibjeSs before 
thole-idling wen found out. 

Belaw the W«lr»^«»liveral very ntt-T . 
ikVifftr*: tie St(m*b,.tlK Liutr, tie 
Sttictva/ or ^met-Braid, the Sfke/fyflir. 
,:.. , Rtins, 
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ReiifSf the Intefiiiiesy the GU/nis of the 
tdtfenttrfy dttd the Infiruments of Genera^' 
tion of both Sexes< ; in the Anatomical 
Knowledge of all which Parts, the An- 
cients were exceedingly defe^iire* 

The Co4tj of the Stomach have been (e- 
parated, and- the .(everal Fibres oF the 
(0^- middle Coat examined by tft. mBii(l) 
B^^. with more Bxa^fcnefs than formerly ; he 
alio has been very nice in tracing the 
Blood-Veflels and Nerves-that ruoa- 
mongfl the Goat», has evidently iliewa 
that its Infiie' is covered -with a glandu- 
]k)us Coat, whole Glands {epara;e-that 
Mucilage j Which both prelerves the Fi- 
breisfrdm being. injured by the Aliments 
which the Sromach receives, and concurrs 
. with the Spittle tb. further the DigeAioo 
there performed } and has given a very 
particular" Account of all thofe {everal 
■ Rowsof EibFesi'^hich^Compoiethemuf- 
culousCoat 1 'To Wbicli'if we add 5/e»u's 
Difcovery of the Fibres of the hiulculous 
Coat of the €ullec, ' that they are fpiral in 
a double Order, one&lt^Admg, the other 
ddcending, whktl-cua contrary Courles, 
and r mutually -crofi iach other in every 
ffiS Winding ; with Dr. Co/e*s (m) Oifcove- 
iiiimb.'i35. py -of the ' Nature of the Fibred'' df the 
InCeflines, tfaat.'they alio move ipirally, 
diOugb npt, perhaps, iA a contrary Of- 
,- . . der, 
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der, from the beginning of the Diwi^fftfm 
to the end of the ftreight Gut, the Ana- 
tomy of thofe parts teems to be almoft 
compleat. 

The great Ufe of the Stomdeh and the 
Guts, is to prepare the Chyle, and then 
to tranfmit it through the Glands of the 
Mefentery into the Blood ; this the An- 
cients knew very well; the Manner bow 
it was done they knew not. Gslen (n) Cn) lie 
held that the Mefaraick Veins, as alfo^j^J™;' 
thofe which go from the Stomach to the cap. 3, 3^ 
Liver, carry the Chyle thither, which by -h *• 
the Warmth of the Liver is put into 'a 
Heat, whereby the Fasculencies are fcpa- 
rated from the more fpirituous Parts, and 
by their Weight fink to the Bottom ; the 
purer Farts go into the VtnA Cava. The 
Dregs which are of two forts, Choievdjad 
MeU/Jcholy, go into feveral Receptacles ; 
the Choler is lodged in the Gall-BIadder 
and Porus BHarius : Melancholy is car- 
ried off by the Spleen. The Original of 
all thele Notions was Ignorance of the 
Anatomy of all thefe Parts, as alfb of 
the conftant Motion of the Blood through 
the Lungs and Heart. Herofhilus, who 
is commended as the ableft Anatomift of 
Antiquity, found out (0) that there were f°>.^ "■ 
Veins difperfed qaite through the Mclen-c.' i^. ** 
tery, as far as the finall Guts rea'ch, which 
carried 
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carried die Chyle from the Inteflines ia- 
to {everal GUndttiom BoMes, and tbere^ 
lodged tfaem. Thcfe are the Milkj Fein 
again difcovered by JfeUius about Fife; 
1^ars ago, and tboje Glands which Ho' 
nfhitm (poke of, are probably that great 
ConcQion of Glands in the Meleotery 
that is commonly called tiKPdMreu A- 
fctii. After Hcrofhilu none of the An- 
cieaci had the Luck to trace the Motions 
of th« Chyle any further, and lb cbefi 
milky Vein^ wer^ cootbunded with the 
Mefaraicks, and it was commonly belie- 
' ved) That becauft all Mefaraicks carry die 
Blood from the Inteffioes into the liver, 
therefore th^ carried Chyle alfb wtea 
there was any Chyle to carr^ ; and iieiKe 
probably it was l^t the Ltver was be- 
Keved to be the common Work-Houle of 
the Bkxxl. But when AftUut bad traced 
the Chyle as far as the great Gland of the 
Mefeatcry, it was foon iotHid not to lie 
there. And Pecpte/^ about Forty Years 
fiaee, dileovered the cmmon Raeftuk of 
tht CfykyVbitiisr it is all brought. Ttence 
be aUb found that it is carried, by parti- 
cttlw Ve&ii through the Thorax, almoft 
as bigh as the Left-Shoulder, and then 
thrown into the Left Subclavian Vein> 
aad fo direfily carried to the Heart. It 
htt alio been difcovered that in ius Gaoal, 
uftally 
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uSiaBy o^dsd PuSi/j Thrttiais, there 
are gumfrous Valve!!, wbtcb binder tbs 
Return of the Cbjfle to the common 
Receptacle, fq that it can be moved fiw 
wards, but opt backw<M^d$. 

Since4^is Paf^e of the Cbyk has been 
difcovexed, it has been by Exae believed, 
cl^ the Milk is conveyed iota the Breaib, 
by little Yeft^ from the Duffm Thorax 
litm. The whole Oecanomy of that Af- 
fair i^as been p^rtioubrly defcribed very 
l^ly by Mr. ^4(4; before who&Time 
it \ya!( but igiperfeQly hoown. He lays 
tht^pre, that the Breads are Heaps of 
Giuids, fifpplied with Bl^od by inavoK' 
r^ble ^^mifications of the Adlary and 
thora^ciek Arterifs i foms of which pat 
fmg through the. BrBft-bone, unite, with. ■ 
the Ve4^1s of the oppofite Side. The& 
Allies, which are upconceivably Gnallt 
[art with;the Millt in Ao& finall Gliiuls,. 
i^tp Ifl^^U ^ipes, fogp or iive of w^ich 
qe^tiagBjgetheri.egaiieoneliiiallTniok; 
of tb^fcaB Trunks, the. large Pipes, 
ifhich,t9'S>ipaite in the Nipple, ue.m^de 
up; tho\^, before they, arriiva thitbeti 
'fry fti;(itei into Co iinall a; Compafi,. 
'kti 4 4iff, Hair wiU juil pali through. 
Jhf Njppls» which, is, a Fibrous Body^ 
l>)fs fevefftPT:^!^ or more Holes, through 

*!hich. ^fffs P'pe emits its Milk upon 
Sudion ; 
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Sudion ; and, left any one of them be^ 
idg ftopped, the Milk fhould ftagriate, 
they all have crofs FaHaiges into each 
other, at the Bottom of the Nipple, 
where k joyns to the Breaft. 

The fore-mentioned Difcovery of the 
Faflage of the Chyle obliged Men to re- 
ei^mine the Notions which, till then, 
had generally obtained, concerning the 
Nature and UIcs of the Liver. Hitherto 
it had been generally believed, that the 
Blood was made there^ and Ho difperied 
into leveral Farts, for the Ules of the 
Body, bythe.re*,*Cwi«. Erdfi^ratus/m- 
(p)^«»dccd, fuppofedf^) that its principal Ufe 
Ubi4. ■ was, tofeparatc the Bile, and to lodge it 
cap- 13< in its proper Veflels : But, for wane (^ 
further L^ht, his Notion could not thco 
be fuificiently proved; and fo It prelently 
feD, and was never revived, till Jfe&ius^.i 
and Pecqiteth Difcoveries put it out erf 
doubt. TJSX Mdlfighius difix)vered ia 
Texture by his Glafles, its N«ure was 
very obicure. But he has found out, 
(i.) That theSubftance of the Liver is 
framed of innumerable Lobules, which 
are very often of a Cubical Figure, and 
confift of feveral little Glands, like the 
Stones of Ruiins ; fb that they look like 
Bunches of Grapes, and are each of them 
cloQtfted with a .diflind Membrane. 
(2.) That 
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<^s.) That the whole Bulk of the Liver 
coo/ifts oi thefe Grape-ftoae-like Glanck, 
and of divetB forts of Veffels. ( j.),Tbat 
the foiall Branches of the CtvM, Porta, 
iad Fonts BilMriuSf run through al], even 
the leaft of the{e Lobules, in an equal 
Number ; and that the Branches of the 
Porta are as Arteries chat convey th^. 
Blood to, and the Branches of the Cava 
are the Veins which carry the Blood f-om 
an tbeie little Grape-ftone-like Glands. 
From whence it is plain, that the Liver is 
aGlanduIous Body, with its proper Ex- 
cretory Veflels, which carry away the 
GaU that lay before in the Mag of th^ 
Blood. 

Near the Liver lies the Panereasy which ... v,, 
GAlen believed (q) to be a Pillow to fup- ^]^}^/ 
port the Divificns of the Veins, as they cap* i, 
go out of the Liver ; and, for what apr> 
pears at pre&ht, the Ancients do dot feem 
to have concerned themlelv^ any further 
about it. Since, it has been found to be 
a Glandulous Body, wherein a diftind 
Juice is ftparated from the Blood J which, 
by a peculiar Canal, firft diftovered by 
'Georgius Wirt fungus^ a Padttan Phyncian^' 
u carried into the Duodenum ; where^ 
meeting with the Bile, and the Alirneni^ 
]uft thrown out pf the Stomach, ?SCi^s 
^prom(xestheBufinefsoJri)igeftion. < 
Q; Ihc 
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The SfUen was as liccle underftood. as 
the Pitttcreas ; and for the fame Reafoos: 
Its Aaacomy was unknown, and its Bulk 
made it . very remackabJe ; IbraethiDg 
therefore was to be faid about it : Ana 
what ho Body could pofitively dif-prove, 
might the ea/ier be eicha- received or con- 
tradifted. The moft general Opinion 
was, that the groffer Excrements of the 
Chyle and Blood were carried off from 
the Liver, by the Ramus SflerriMSj and 
lodged in the Spleen> as in a commM 
Ciftern : But fince the emulation of tk 
Biood has been known, it has been, found, 
chat the Blood can go from the Spleen R> 
the Liver, but that nothing can return 
back again into the Spleen. And as for 
(■r>De-U- its Texture, (/) Malpighius has dUcbver- 
'^' ed, that the Subftance of the Spleen, de- 
ducing the numerous BlOjOd-Veflels and 
Nerves, as alfo the Fibres which arifi 
from its Second Menjbrape, and which 
fupport the other Parts, is made up of vor 
numerable little Cells, like Honey-Combs, 
in which there are vafl Numbers ot finaB 
Glandules, which refemble Bunches of 
Grapes; and that thele hang upon the Fi- 
bres, and are fed by Twigs of Arteries 
and Netves, and fend forth the Bl<w*^ 
there purged, into the Ramus Sp/eni- 
cus , which carries it into the Liver; 
to 
/ 
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tQ what purpblfe, not yet certainly di&o^ 
vered. 

The IJfe of the Reias is fb very cod- 
fpicuousj that, from H^foer*ies\ Tinie> 
downwards, no Man ever miftook it : 
But the Mechanifm of thofe wonderful 
Stl-ainers was wholly unknown, till the 
fo often mentioned MAffighius(f) foiind C|"-^Re. 
it out. He therefore, by his GlalTesj dip "' 
covered, chat the Kidneys dre not one 
uniform Subftance, \m confift of feveral 
finall Globules, which are alt like jEb ma* 
ny ieveral Kidneys, bound about with 
one common Membrane ; and that every 
Globule has fmall Twigs from the emul- 
gent Arteries, that carry Blood to iti 
Glands, in which the Urine is ftrainea 
from it ; Veins, by which the pui-ilied 
Hood is carried off to the Emulgent Veins, 
thence to go into the CAvit ; a Fipe^ to 
convey the Urine into the great Bafm in 
the middle of the Kidney \ and a Nipple^ 
towards which leveral of thofe fm^U 
Pipes tend; and through which the U- 
rine ouzes out of them, into the Bafin. 
This clear Ufe of the Struflure of the 
Reins, has effeftually confuted feveral 
Noti<Mis that Meq had entertained,' of 
foffle Secundary Ufes of thofe Parts i 
fince hereby it appears, that every Pare 
<sf the Kidneys is immediately, and 
C^st wholly 
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wholly lubfervient tx) that fiogle Vfe, of 
Frediig the Blood from its Uiperfluous 
Serum. 

What has been done by Modern ^jm- 
tomifis, towards the Compleatlng of the 
Knowledge of the remaining Farts, I 
ihall omit. That the Ancients Hkewife 
took Fains about them, is evident from 
the Writings of Hiffocrstes^ Arifiotk and 
GaUm. The Dilcoveries which have 
&ax& been made are ib great, that they 
are, in a manner, uodifputed : And the 
Books which treat of them are fo well 
known, chat it will not be fufpe^ed chat 
I decline to enlarge upon them, out of a 
Dread of giving up more to the Ancieots 
in this Farticukr, than I have dcme ^ 
along. 

The Difcoveries hitherto mentioned, 
have been of thofe Parts or Humours of 
the Body, whole Exigence was well 
enough known to the Ancients. But, 
betides them, other Humours, withVcf 
lels to feparate, contain, and carry them 
to leveral Farts of the Body, have been \ 
taken notice of ; of which, in ftrifboefs, \ 
the Ancients cannot be laid to have any I 
ibrt of Knowledge. Thele are, the' 
Lymfha, (h* ColourleQ Juice, which is 
carried to the Chyle and Blood, from fe- i 
parace Farts of the Body : And the Mitci- 
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iageo/theJaiatSf which lubricates them, 
and the Mufcles, in their Motions. The 
Difcovery of the Lymfhs^ which was 
made about Forty Years ago, is contend- 
ed for by feveral Perlbns. Thomat Bdr- 
tboline, a Dam, and OUus RuSeck, a . . 
Sueeie, publiQied their Oblervations about 
the lame Time : And Dr. JMffe, an £»• 
gli^-MfiNf fbewed the fame to feveral of 
his Friends, but without publifhing anjr 
Thing concerning them. The lmcove~ 
hes Being undoubted, and all Three 
working upon the fame Materials, there 
feems no Rea{bn to deny any of them the 
Glory of their Inventions. The Thing 
which they found was, that there are in- 
numerable fmall, clear Veflels in many 
Parts of the Body, chiefly in the Lower 
Belly, which convey a Colourlefi Juice, 
either into the common Receptacle of the 
Chyle, or elfe into the Veins, there to 
mix with the Blood. The V^ves which 
Frederic Ruyfch found and demonftratoi 
iathem, about the fame Time, manifeft- 
ly fiiewed, that this is its Road ; becaufe 
they prove, that the Lymphs can go for- 
wards Irom the Liver, Spleen, Lungs, 
Glands of the Loins and Neck, or any 
other Place, whence they arife, towards 
fome Chyliferous Duft, or Vein ; but 
cannot go back from thole Chyliferous 
Q^? DuOs, 
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puds, OT Veins, to the Place of their 
brigiaatian. What this Origination is, 
was long uncertain, it not bdng eafie to 
trace the fever^l Canals up to their feveral 
CO ^- Sources. Snno {t) and MAlfighius («) did, 
^ wi^b infinite Labour, 6nd, that Abun- 
(u3 Epift. dancB of Lympbeduds pafled through 
dSifcS- tbofe. numerous Coi^hbm GUnds that 
globac arc diip»(ed in the Ahdomem and Thorsx ; 
^ wiiich made them think that the Arte* 

rious Blood was there purged of its LjPh 
fhA\, that was from thence carried off in- 
to its proper Place, by a Vefiel of its own. 
(w) Ade- But Mr^ Nmk has fince (ir) found, that 
,no8raph. ^ha Lympheduas arife immediately froffl 
Arteries themfelves; and that many ol 
theni:acc percolated through thole Con- 
gloinaeGUadSy in dheir Way to the Re- 
ceptacle of tiie Chyle, <x thofe Veins 
which Kceive them. \ By thefe, and in- 
numcralDle other Obfirvations, ' the Ufes 
of the Glands of the Body have been 
ibuod out; all agreeing in tbfs o/ie 
Thing, namely, that ' they feparate tlK 
feveral Juices that are dlfcernable in the 
Body, from tho Mafi of the BM 
>vherein they lay before. From tijeff 
Texture, they have of fete been divi- 
ded mto Ce^lomertUey and Co/^io^'- 
The CofigJomerste GlMdsCOafifiof rtaof 
fmalkr islands, which lie near one another, 
'■- '> covered: 
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covered with one common Membrane, 
with One or mtffc common Canab, in- 
to which the feparated Juice is poured 
by little Pipes, coming from every Smal- 
ler Glandule ; as in the Liver, the Kid- 
neys, the Pancreas, and Satival Glands" 
of the- Mouth. The Conglobate GUtids 
are fingle, often without an Excrettory 
DuQ: of their own, only perforated by 
the Lymphedufts. Of aU whichThings, ^ 

as eflential to the Nature of Glands, the 
Ancient Anatomifts had no fort of No^ . 
tion. 

The Mucilage of the Joints and Mufcles 
was found out by Dr.Havers (jf). He diF- (x^O'lco* 
covered in every Joint, particular Glands, '"*' 
out of which imies a Mucilaginous Sub^ 
ftance, whofe. Nature he examined by 
numerous Experiments; which, with the 
Marrow fupplied by the Bones, always 
ferves (o oil the Wheels , that fo oar 
Joints and Mulcles ni^t>t anfwer thole 
Ends of Motion, for which Nature de- 
figncd them. This icas a very ufeful 
Dtfcovery, fibce it makes Abundance of 
Things that were very obffcure in that 
hit of Anatomy, very pfein, and facile . 
to be undcrftood; And, among other 
Tfengs^ it fliews the Ufe of that excel- 
lent Oii which is ^ntained in our Bones, 
and there feparated by proper Strainers, 
Q 4 from 
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from the Mafs of the Blood ; efpeciallir^ 
Hnce, by a nice Examinatioa of the tnie 
jnward Texture of all the Bones and Car- 
tilages of the Body, he fhewM hov this 
Oil is commimicated to the Mucilage, and 
fo united as to peiform their 0£Bce. 
And iir one compares what Dr. Hmxrs 
iays of Bones and Cartilages, with what 
had been laid concerning them before 
him^ his Oblervations about their Frame 
may well be added to fome of the nobleft 
kS. all the former Dilcoverjes. 

Tfaefe are Ibme of the moft remarkable 
Inftances, how far the Knowledge of the 
Frame of our Bodies has been carried in 
our Age. Several Oblervations maybe 
made concerning them, which will be of 
Ufe to the prelent Queftion. (i.) It is 
evident, that only the moftViTible Things 
were anciently known; luch only as 
might be difcovered without great Nice* 
t^, Muicles and Bones are eaiily lepara- 
ble ) their Length is ibon traced, and 
their Origination eafily known. The 
&me may be truly faid of large Blood* 
Veffels, and Nerves : But when they 
come to be exquiHtely fub^divided, when 
their Smalniefs will not fuffer the Eye, 
much IflK the Hand, . to follow them, 
then the Ancients were conftantly at a 
Ix)fi: For which Realob, they under- 
ftood 
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ftood none of the VifcerM, to any tolera- 
bleDegree. (2.) One may perceive that 
every new Difcovery ftrengcfaens what 
went before; otherwUe the World would 
loon have heard of it, and the erroneous 
Theories of fuch Pretenders to new 
Things would have been exploded and 
forgotten, unle& by here and there a 
curious Man, that pleales himlelf with 
reading Oblolete Books. Nnlltitt in ver- 
id is not only the Motto of the ROTJL 
SOCIETT, but a received Prindple 
among all th$ Philofbphers of the prefent 
Age : And therefore> when once any new 
Difcoveries have been examined, and re- 
ceived, we have more Realbn to ao 
quiefce in them, than there was former- 
ly. This is evident in the CircuUtioa of 
the Blood 1 Several Veins and Arteries 
have been found, at leaft, more exaQly 
traced, iince, than they were in Dr. Hir* 
vey's Time. Not one of thefc Difcove- 
ries has ever Ihown a tingle Inftance of 
any Artery going to, or of any Vein com- 
ity from the Heart. Ligatures have been 
made of inBnice Numbers of VeiTels ; and 
the Courfe of all the Animal Juices, in - 
all manner of living Creatures, has ttKre- 
by been made vilible to the naked Eye ; 
and yet not one of thefe has ever weak- 
lied Dr. Harvefs Doarinc. The pica-; 
iif , fure 
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iure of Deftroytng ia Matters of this 
Kind, is not much lels than the Fteafbre 
of Builditig. And therefore, when we 
fee that chofe Books Which have been 
written againfl; fbme of the emlnenteft of 
iSbitik Difcovcries, though but a few 
Years ago, comparatively fpeaking, ■ are 
£> far dead, that k is already become a 
Piece of learning even to know their 
Titles, we have fofficient AHurancc that 
di^ Difcoverers,Xvhoie Writings out^ 
live Oppofition, 'neither deceive them* 
lelves, noj;ochers< So that^ whatfbever 
kmight be formerly, yet in this Age ge- 
seral Content in Fliyliological Matters, 
efpeeially after a long Canva^ of the 
Things contented to, is an almoft infat^ 
libk Sign of Truth, (j.) The more 
Ways are madie u(e of to arrive at any 
erne particular Part of Knowledge, the 
fiirer that Knowledge is, when it appears 
that thefe different Methods lend Help 
each toother. \i M4lp^him\ &c LeeO' 
HKMh^k's Giaffes had made fiich Difcove- 
ries as Men^s Reafbn could not have a- 
greed to, if Objefts had aj^ared confu- 
- fed and diibrderly in their Microfcopes, 
if their Obiervations had contradicted 
what the naked £ye reveals, then their 
Verdia bad been little worth. But when 
the DUcoveries made bty the Knife and 
the 
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the Microfcope di(agree only as Twilight 
and Moon-day, then a Man is fatisHed 
that the Knowledge which each afibrds 
to us, diflers oaly in Degree, not io Sort, 
(4.) It can fignifie nothing in the prefent 
Controverlie, to pretend that Books are 
loft ;; or to lay, that, for ought we know^ 
Heropbilus might ^ciently have mads 
this Dilcovery, or Ersftftri^t that ; their 
Realbnings demonftrate the Extent of 
thek Knowledgeas convincingly as if we 
had a Thoufaad did Syftems of Ancient 
Anatomy extant. (5.) In judging of 
Modern Dilcoveries, one h, nicely to di* 
flinguifli between Hy^othefis and Theory* 
The Anatomy of the Nerves holds good, 
whether the Nerves carry a Nutritious 
Juice to the feveral F^ts of the Body, or 
□0. The ^Mcreas fends, a Juice >ioto the 
I>aoderntmy which mixes there with the 
Bite, let the Nature of that Juice be what 
it will. Yet here a nice Judge may ob^ 
ferve, that every Dilcovery has mended 
the Hypothefes of the Modern Anato-r 
mifts ; and fo it will always do, till the 
Thewies of every Fart, and every Juice^ 
be as entii-e as !&£periments and Ob&:va- 
tions can make them. 

As thefe Dtfcoveries have made die 

Frame of our own Bodies a much more 

iatelligibl& Thing than it was before, 

though 
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though there is yet a great deal unknowa ;^ 
^ the iaitie DiG»veries having been ap- 
plied to, and found in almoft all forts of 
known Animals; have made the Anatomy 
of Brutes, Birds, FiCbes and Infers much 
more perfect than it could poffibly be in 
former Ages. MoA of the Rules which 
GAkn lays down m his Anatomical Admi- 
niftrAtionsy are, concerning the Dil&ftion 
of Apes. If he bad been now to writ^ 
beficKS thofe tedious Advices bow to part 
the Mu^es from the Membranes, and to 
oblerve their fevjeral Infereions and Origi- 
nations, the Jointings of the Bones, and 
the like, 1^ would bavetaughi the World 
bow to make Ligatures of aU forts of Vef 
fcls, in their proper Places ; what Lir 
quors bad been moft convenient to make 
Ihjedions with, thereby to difcern the 
Courfes of Veins, Arteries, Cbyle-Vef^ 
lels, or Lympheduds ; how to unravel 
the Tefliclesj how to ufe Micrqfcopes 
CO the befl Advantage : He would have 
taught his Difciples when^nd where tq 
look for fuch and fuch Veflels or Glaods ; 
where Chymical Trials were ufeful ; and 
what the ProcefTes were, by which he 
< made his Experiments, or found out bis 
Theories: Which Things fill up every 
page, in the Writings of later DiHediors. 
This he would have done, as well a$ 
what 
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what he did, had thefe Ways of making 
Anatomical Difcoveries been then known 
and praftifed. The World might then 
have expeded fuch Anatomies of ^tes, 
as Dr. Tyfort has given of the Rattle- 
Sttdke; or Dr. MouliVf of the Ekfbsttt: 
Such Difibaions of Fifbes sis Dr. Tffon*s ■ 
of the Porfeffe ; and Steais, of the S^ari : 
Such of Inle£b as Malpighitis'sof a Silk- 
Worm ; Sa>ammerdam\ of the Epheme- 
ron ; Dr. lMtv^% of a Snail ; and the 
fame Dr. Tyfen^y of Long and Round 
Body-Worms. All which fliew Skill 
and Induftry, not conceivable by a Man 
that is not a little verled in thefe Mat- 
ters. 

To this Anatomy of Bodies that have 
Senfitlve Life, we ought to add the J- 
natomy of Fegetahles, Ixgun and brought: 
to great Ferfeflion in Italy and England 
at the ikme Time, by Malfighius and 
Dr. Grm.~ hy their Glafles they have 
been able to give an Account of the difib- 
rent Textures of aD the Farts of Trees, 
Shrubs and Herbs ; to trace the leveral 
Veffels which carry Air, Lympha, Milk, 
RoHn and Turpentine, in thofe Plants 
which afford them ; to defcribe the whole 
Procefe of Vegetation, from Seed to Seed ; 
and, in a Word, though they have left a 
great deal to be admired, becaufe ic was 
ta 
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to them incomprehenlible ; yet they have 
difeovered a great deal to be admired^ 
becaufe of its being known by their 
Means; , 



CHAP. XX. 

Of Attcieni and Modern Ndttttdl Hi- 
floriet of Elementarji Bodiet and 
Mi«ereh. 

HAving now finiflied my Compari- 
fon of Amknt and Modern Anao- 
mj, with as much E]ia£lnefs as my little 
Iniight intatbefe Things would give at 
Leave, I am fenfible that moft Men will 
think that 1 have been too tedious. But^ 
befides that I had not any where found it 
carefully done to my Hands, (though it is 
probable that it has in Books which have 
efcaped my Notice) I thought that it 
would be a very efiefiual Inftance, how 
little the Ancients may have been prefix 
med to have perfected any one Part of 
.Natural Knowledge, when their owtf 
Bodies, which they carried about with 
them, and which, of any Thing, they 
were the nearlieft concerned to know, 
were; 
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were, comparatively ipeaking, fo very 
imperfectly tracetl. However, in the re- 
maining Fares of my Parallel, I fball be 
much morcer ; whidi, I hope, may be 
fbme Amends for my too great Length in 

this. 

From thofe Infiruments^ or MechsniciU 
ArtSf whether Ancienc or Mod»-n, by 
which Kjtowltigt has been advanced, I am 
now to go to the Knowledge it ielf. Ac- 
cording to the Method already propofed, 
I am to begin wit^ Natural Hifiory in its 
ufual Acceptation, as it takes in the 
Kflowletige of the ieveral Kinds of Ele- 
ment Ary Bodies, MimrdLsy lafe^fs. Plants^ 
Bea/}s, Birds and Fifbes. The Ufeful- . 
nefs, and the Pleafure of this Part of 
Learning is too well known Co need any 
Proof. And beHdes, it is a Study, about 
which the greatefl: N^n of all Ages have 
employed themfelves. Of the very few 
loft Books that are mentioned in the OU 
Tefiament^ ooe was an Hifiory of Plimfs^ 
written by the wifeft of Men, and he a 
King. So chat there Is Reafon to be- 
lieve, that it was cultivated with Abun- 
dance of Care by all thole who did not 
place the Ferfe£iion of Knowledge in the 
Art of Wrangling about Qiieftions,which 
were either ufelels, or which could not 
cafily be decided. 

Before 
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Before I eater iato Particulars} it is ae* 
teflary to enquire what are the gr^teft 
Excelleacies of a compleat Hiftory of aoy 
one {bit of Natural Bodies. This may 
Iboa be determined. That Hiflory d 
any Body is certainly the t>eft, which, by 
a. faW and clear Defcription, lays dowa 
an the Chara£^eri{lical Marks of the Body 
then to be defcribcd ; {b as that its Sped* 
fical Idea may be perfeflly formed, and 
it lelf certainly and eaiily diftinguilhed 
from any other Body^ though, at firft 
View, it be never fb like it ; which enu- 
merates all its known Qualities ; whicb 
fhews whether there are any more befides 
thole already pbferved ; and, laft of all, 
which enquires tatO the fevei'al Ways 
whereby that Body may be beneficial or 
hurtful to Man, or any other Body; by 
giving a particular Account of the ^veral 
Phxnoaten* which appear upon its Ap- 
plication to, or Coinbination with other 
Bodies, of like, or unlike Natures. AQ 
this is plainly necelTary,' if a Man would 
write a full Hiftory of any iingle Species 
of Animals, Plants, Infefts, or Minerals, 
whatfbever. Or, if he would draw up 
a General Hiftory of any one (rf thefe V- 
mverfal Sorts, then he ought to examine 
wherein every Species of tliis Vniverj^ 
Sort agrees each with other ; or whereiri, 

ttcy 
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they ar6 difcnminated from any otfiei' 
Vmvei'f*l Sort oiT]iimg%^'. Thus, by de- 
grees, defcend to Farticulars, and range 
every Species, not manifeftly Artomalus,' ; 
under its pwn Family, or Tribe \ there-r ' 
by to help the Memory of Learners, and' 
affift the Contemplations of thoie who, 
with Satisfa6lion to themlelves and others^ 
would Fhilolbphize upon this amazing 
Variety of Things. 

By this Teft the Comparifbn may be 
made, t {hall begin with the Jimpleft 
Bodies firft; which, as they are the com-f 
moneft, fo^ one would think, fhould 
have been long ago examined with the 
ftrifteft Care.- By thefe I oKan, Air^ 
tVAter, Earth, Fire ; commonly called 
Elements. The Three firft are certainly 
diftinft and real Bodies, endued, with 
proper and peculiar Qualities; and io 
cortie under the prefent Queffioa. . . 

. Of the Hifiory of Air the Ancient^ 
^med to know little more than, jufll 
what might be collefted from the Obfcr* 
vation of its moft obvious (^alitles. Itsi 
Meceffity for the inimediate Subfiftencd , ' 
of Life, and the unfpeakable Force of - 
Rapid Windsj or Air forcibly driven all 
one Way, rhade it be fuflRciently oblerv- 
ed by all the World ; . whilft its Internal 
.Texture,' and very few of its remoter 
R Qaalities; 
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C^Uciei, were fcarce fo mtich as dreant 
ef by all the FhUatbphers of Aotiquity. 
la Weight only was known to Arifi>- 
fy)fc tk(y), (oc the Author of the Book it 
coHoi^i-Citlo) who oWcrved, that a full Had- 
''^ del out-weighed an empty one. Yetlhif 
was carried no (iirther by any of the An- 
cients, that we know of; disbelieved 
by bis own School, who feemed not to 
have attended to his Word ; oppoted lad 
ridiculed when again revived, and de- 
monftrably proved, by the Fbilofophen 
ef the ptcaent Age, All which are Evi- 
dences, that anciently it vyas little en- 
mined into, fince they wanted Froob to 
evince that, which Igooraoce only nude 
dilputable. But this has been ibokenta 
alieady; I {hall therefore only add, tlia% 
befides what lAx.Bejk has written CM- 
cerning the Air, one may coolult Ottf 
GuerUVs Magdtbourg-EaiptrwKiitt , the 
ExferisKitts of the Jcadetin JelCimMtOt 
Sturmiw^ CoBegium Cmrtcfumf Mr. Ht^ 
tn\ Di/co»rfet ctmserBug GrMfvitj, and 
rae Vhammtnt ef the Barofcofe in tbe 
f «; Nm. PhUc/DfUul Tr/afMSkm (i). From all 
JJJ" ' which one may find, not only how liitk 
of the Nature of the Air was anciently 
known; but alio, that there is fcarce any 
one Body, whole Theory isoow (bnear 
being compleated, as is tbatof the Air. 
The 
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, The Nitvdmfimy <f Exrih tgi Wa- " 
>er come under that oi Minerulf : tin, 
«s It appears to our Senfes, feems (0 be a 
(^licy, rather than a Subftance 5 and 
to oonfift in its own Nature, in a Rapid 
Agitation of Bodies, put into a quick , 
Motion; and divided by this Motion, 
into very fmall Parts. After this bad 
been once alTcited by t^Corfufaittrim 
Fbilolbphers, it was exceedingly ftrengib- 
md by many Experimental Writers, who 
have taken abundance of Pains to ftate 
rfie whofc boSriiK of S^itki cjearlyj 
and inKUigibly ; that & Men nfight 
know the diHerence between the Exi^ 
fence w Effential Nature of a Body, 
tod its bemg reprefeoted to our Senfes 
imder fuch or fuch an Idea. This is the 
Natural Con^uence of proceeding uport 
dear and intelligible Principles ; and re- 
Hvingto admit nothing as conctofive, 
which cannot be manireflly conceived, 
and evidently diftinguifhed from every 
Thing elfe. Here, if in any Thing, the 
old Fhilofiiphers were egiegioufly defe- 
ftivc: What has been done lince, will 
a^sear by conliiUing, among others, the . 
dlcourlcs which Mr. Eoylt has written 
»pon ipoft of the conliderable Qualities 
« Bodies, which come under our No- 
Ice J fuch as his Hifioriei ef Fhiiliif tint 
R 2 FirmiKfj 
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PirmaefSfOfColourSfOfX^oidy his Origi» 
ef ForfKS aad Qualities, Experiments «< 
bout the Meehanicd Prodn^ion of divert 
fdrtieuitr J^iitiu, and ieveral others, 
which come under this Head ; becaufe 
they are not Notions framed only in a 
Clofet, by the help lof a lively l^cy; 
but G^iae Hillories of the Ph^nomeiu 
of Natural Bodies ; which appeared in 
vaft Numbers, after fuch Trials were 
made upon them, as were proper todif' 
cover their (everal Natures* ., 

And therefore, that it may ncM: be 
thoi^ht that I miftake every ptaufible 
Notion of a witty FhUofopher for a new 
Difcovery of Nature, I muft deHre that 
my fo>*mer Diftinftion between Hyfotk' 
fes and Theories ftiay be remembred. I 
do not. here reckoh thefeveral Hyfotkfa 
of Des CdrteSf Gajfeadi^ or Hobks, as 
Acquifiiions to real Knowledge^ fiuce 
they may only be Chimera's and amu- 
ling Notions^ lie to entertain working 
Heads. I only alledee fuch Do^ineS as 
9re raifeci upon faithml Experiments, and 
nice Oblervattons ; and fuch Confequen- 
ces as are the immediate Redilts of, aad 
manifeft Corollaries drawn from, tbefe 
Experiments and Obfervations : Which is 
what is commonly meant by Theories' 
But of ibis more hereafter. , 

That 
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That the Natural Htftory of Miaerals . . 
was anciently very imperfe£i, is evident 
from what has been laid of Chymifirj al- 
ready ; to which, all the Advances that 
have ever been made in that Art, unlds 
when Experiments have been triaj upon ' 
Vegetdhle or Artmal Suf^atjces, arc pro- 
ptt-ly to be referred. I take Aftwerrf/r here 
intnela[|;eftSence; forall ibrtsof Edrthi, 
Stt/fhurs, SdtSf Stones, Metals, and Mi- 
mr^ils properly fo called. Per Chymi- 
ftry is not only circumAantially ufcfiji, 
bye efTentially neceflary here ; fince a 
great many Minerals of very diflfcring 
Natures would never have been known 
to have belonged to leveral Families, if 
they had not been examined in the Fur- 
□aces of the Chymifts. But I think this 
is ib clear, that Ifhould lofe Time if I 
Ibould &y any Thing more about it ; 
and therefore I Ihall rather mention, fome 
other Things, wherein Difcoveries have 
been made in and by Mineral Bodies, 
without the help of Chymiftry. The 
greateft of which is, of a Stone which 
the Ancients admired (a), ■ 
without ever examining to ^oLedlcSiX 
what Ules it might be ap- A«Animadverfio» op- 
plied; and that B, ,A« M^. ^^fj^J^fX" 
net: The nobleft Propemes 
whereof Sic WilUm Temfk acknow* 
R J ledges 
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W N- ledges to be ancKmly unknown fl) ; 
*^ which is more, indeed, than what fcriis 
do (ej, who, ae the Oime 
(c) iw> iluj taw ra<. Time, make our Fbre-tathen 
pS.f1i«rif" to have been efflreamlylhipid, 
sc. s. Hac faconiiii that could fuflcr fuch a Difco- 
IS"Jir- '"' ■?£ very to be ever loft. So that 

modoTOTlonani} where „■', , ^.,p, .1 

^ Toribru tbef mider- aU that can be laid of the Ad- 

'?? 'i'S'S^L^' vances which, by the Ufe 

';£,tSAtX ef *e Lo^f^m, have been 

Hbreoi mfatia it »• made in feveral Farts ofLeini- 

S.!£'^%.':^ i»g. do "« to the teft a*a 
liikirSiiit. StrfVtlumTemfte. Howenr, 

I fliall mention Ibme of the 
greateft, becaule he charges the Modenis 
with not making all the U^ of <o nobk 
aa Invention; which he fiippoles the An- 
cient Oreeis and Romiiti wOuld have 
made, had it fallen into their Hands: 
WhKh makes him alTert, that the Dilco^ 
veries hereby made in remote Countries 
have been" rather purfiied to'accuamlaiti 
W »«■ Wealth (d), than to incteafc Knowlodgt 
''• Now, if bothtbele can be done atonccj 
there is no Harm dene: And flncethere 
is noDirpute of the one, I think it nil 
tie an eafie Matter to prove the other. I 
ftall namebutafewPatticolafs, moftrf 
them rather belonging to anodier Head. ' 
. Gu^rtfhf therefore Was anciently t 
veiy impema Study, for want of t)iis 
v-i . . , . . .Kppwledg» 
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Knowledge of the Properties of the Lrnir 
/tone. The Figure of the Earth could 
formerly only be guefledat; which Sir 
Wilitm Temfk's admired Efiarm (tJf'Vp^ 
did, for thatReafon, deny to be round j JSt 
wherein he leems to nave been more rea- mfioos 
fanable, than in many other of his Afler- JJJ^'Sl 
tions ; becaufe he thought it an Aflront amuiptg^ 
to the Underftanding of Man, tabede><72. 
termined by bate Conjectures, in a Mat- 
ter which could no other Way be deci- 
ded. Whereas now, moll Parts of the 
Ocean being made ea% acceffible, the 
Latitudes, and refpeSive Bearings of e- 
yery Place are commonly known ; The 
Nature aod Appearances of Winds and 
Tides are'~ become familiar, and 'have ' 
been nicely examined by Intelligent Men 
in all farts of the World : Thelnfluence 
of the Moon, joyned with the Motion of 
the Earth, have been taken in upon al- 
moft infallible Grounds, to found Th^ 
ties of the Sea's Motion upon. And 
there are great Numbers of other nbble, 
plealant and uleful Propofitions iti Geo- 
grifhyf AfifouomyznANtwi^itioa, which 
ultimate^ owe their Original tt) the Dif^ 
covery of that Angle Quality of this won- 
derful Stone, thit it thiys foititi towards 
the North. If thcfe Sciences have brought 
to us the Wealth of the huHes, if they 
R 4 bave 
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have enlarged theConunerce and later- 
courfe of Manliind, it is lb hi; from be- 
ing a Dtfparagement to the Indultry of 
the Moderns, who have cultivated them 
to fuch 'useful Purpofes, chat it is the 
blgheft Chara^er that could be given of 
jthofe Men, that they purfued their In- 
ventions to fuch noble Ends. Knowledge 
not reduced to Fradlce, when that is; 
poflible, is fb far iinperfe|£i, that it lofes 
Its principal U^^ And it is not for ac- 
quiring Wealth, but for roif-einploying- 
^ when he has acquired it, that a Maa 
ought to be blaiiied. 

Now, tocompleat what I havetolay 
^iGeogrtfhy all at once, I fhall take no- 
tice, that as the Improvements by Navi- 
gation have made all the Ssa-Coafb <^ 
the Uiiiveffe aoceffible, fq the Art of En- 
jgraving upon Copper-Plates has made it 
^ eafie for Men to draw fuch Draughts of 
every particular Coaft, as will imprint 
iafting and juft Idea's of all th? Farts of 
the known World. For want of this, 
the Ancient Defcripuons eyen of thofc 
Countries which they knew, were rude, 
and imperfei^ : Their Maps were neither 
exa^, nor beautiful : The Longitudes 
and Latitudes of Places, were very little, 
_ if at all, confidered ; the latter of which 

. c&R.nffw be exadly determined, an(l th^ 
' ■■ > , " former 
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former may be very nearly adjufted, fiace 
the AppUcatioiii of^ Telelcopes to Aftro- 
nomical Uies has ej^abled Men to make 
much nicer Obftrvfitions of the Moon's 
EcUples than could formerly be made; 
beHdes thole of Jupiter's Satellites, to 
which the Ancients were entirely Stran- 
gers. This makes our Maps wonderful- 
ly eyizSt ; which are not only the Diver- 
ci^ments of the Curious, but of unlpe^k- 
able Ule 10 Civil Life, at Sea elpectally ; 
where, by the help of Sea-Charts, Sailers 
know where they are, what Rocks lie 
hear them, what Sands they muil avoid; 
and can as perieStly tell which Way they 
muft fleer to any Fort of the Univerft, 
as a Traveller can, upon Saiishury-Pidin, 
or New-Market-Heath , which Way he 
muft ride to a gt-eat Town, which he 
knows before-hand is not far from the 
Edge of the Plain, or of ^he Heath. ' Vtl- 
ftrtts has printed fome ancient Maps (f), Qfjcm- 
that were made for the Direction of the fy'i''''' 
Roman Quarter- Mafters; and if aMaUd ' ""' 



will compare them with Sanfo/i'Sf or BU- Taie*. 
eM\ he will lee the diBerence ; which in 
future Ages will certainly be vaftly great- 
er, if thofc Countries which are now bar-, 
barous, or undifcovercd, fliould ever come 
into the Hands of a Civilized or Learned 
t*eople. But I have not yet dpne withj the 
^.^M-fi,om.' ' Befides 
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Kfides thefe occajiona! Ufes of the 
Mi^mi, ics Nature, abftraSxdly taken, 
has been nicely enquired into, thereby to 
dilcover both its own Qualities, and its Re- 
lation to other Bodies that dtie round about 
it. And here indeed one may juftly WOI^ 
der, that when FUvia Amd- 
(g) r. Ka, rfi/ D^ phi (g) had difcovered that 
^■" "^iSl iron touched with a JW*?Ae/, 
always points ton^ards the 
North, that all the PbibTo- 
phers of that Age did not im^ 
mediately try all Manner (tf 
Experiments upon that Ih^ge 
Stone, which was found to 
be fi> exceedingly ufeful io 
Matters of common Life : Tbfi 
PortugiKz^s, who firft made 



tHxTs taS Mnloho Ooia 
flf Anu]phii terGtfieo* 
A, Aaimaa. P^^. ^tfi. 
fga^ it was foKaJtut ^ 
s FroKh-inn, aimi the 
Tear MCC. finct ii it 
wmlimKiibf me Guyotus 
Vrovinnii, f Fteoch Po- 
tt rfthat Tmt, »bi talis 
Ai Compafi Hzrmet); 
la wbicb QaSeadi alfi 
tJiiy that k mat mft 

STw^fc^iSh! daring Voyages by the Help 
tvm is bj as Natimt of thC Compafs into the Sou- 
^&"itK-£ them ana South-Eaftera to, 
4imirfeniia. better knew the Value of tbat 

rich DHcovery; but Philolbpby 
was in thofe darker Ages divided between 
the School-men and the Chymifls ; the 
former prefently falced the Bufinefi with 
their Sutfi/mtul forms, and what they 
Could not comprehend came very pro- 
perly under the Notion of an Oaalt Si*- 
til/ : The latter found nothing extraor- 
dinary in their Crucibles mxa the; 
aiulyzed 
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analyzed the MigKet ; aod To they <eem 
Toon to have given it over : Befides, in 
thole Days lew Men ftudied Chymiftry 
With any other Defign than that of finding / 

out the Ffailolbphec's Stone, to which 
the Load-Hone could do them no fur- 
ther Service than that of fupplying 
them with another hard Name to cant 
with fW. For thefe Realbns therefore, TO "?*■ 
it lay in a good Meafure negleded by ^^'1, 
MenofLettere, tUl our famous Country- foram 
man Dr. GiUert of Cokhefier, by a vaft ™^ 
Number of Experiments, found that ihtMaUdti 
Etrth was but < Isrger Mtgvet, and he in- *»'? » 
deed, was the firft Author of afl theft ^,J;S^ 
magnetical Speculations which have been dnun. 
made fince that have had the good For- 
tune to be geiierally approved. This great 
Man, whom GalileoaM l^tfkr exfnli 1 
great Veneration for in their Writings 
deftrves here to be mentioned upon ano- 
ther Account, betaufe He, my Lord Bt- 
w*, and Mt. Harriot, all Engl^-rBsa, 
ate the Three Men to whom Monlient 
Dm Catts was fo very much obliged for 
the firft Hints of the greateft things^ 
which be has given us in his Fhitolcqihi- 
cal and Mathematical Dilconrles. For 
iiothing does more convindngiy put thele 
things out pf Doubt, than to trace them 
tip to their firft Originals, which can be 
ii,: • done 
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done but in i very few. Bue it is time 
to proceed. - 



CHAP. XXI. 

Of Ancient and Modern Hifioriex 
, rf Plants, 

TH B Nsturd Hifiory of "Plants 
comes nextj whjch, for Variety 
and Ufe, is qne of the nobleA and plea- 
Hioteft Farts of Knowledge. Its Mecha- 
nical and Medicinal Advantages were 
early known. Fruits afforded the firft 
Suftenance to Mankind ; and the old Hea- 
thens efteemed thofe worthy of Confe- 
CTation, who taught them to till their 
Grounds, gather their Seed, "and grind 
their Corn ; with Trees they built them- 
ielves Houfes, afterwards they found that 
^the Bark of fbme Plants would ferve for: 
Cloaths, and others afforded Medicines 
againd; Wounds and Difeal^s. There is 
nodoubt therefore, but this Part of Know- 
ledge was fufficiently cultivated for the 
Ules of humane Life ; efpecially when 
the World becoming Populous, had com- 
municated their Notions together, and 
Converfation had introduced the Arts of 
Luxury 
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Luxury and Plenty amongft Mankind. 
But whether the Natural Hifiory ofPUnts 
was io exafily known formerly as It u ac . 
prelent, is the Queftion. 

The ancienteft Writers of Pidhtsnow 
ieXtant, are Tfjeofhrsfiusj Fli/^ and D/o- 
feorides ; indeed the only ones wh6 fiy 
any thing conCderable to the prefent 
Furpofe. Theofhrapus defcribes nothing ; .. 
gives abundance of Obfervadons of ieve- 
rai Plants, and the lik«t ; but what he 
lays is too general fortwr Purpofe. PUnj 
and Diofcorides who lived long- after him 
do give Delcriptions indeed of a great 
many Plants, but fiiort, imperfed and 
without Method ; they will tell you for 
Inftance, that a Plant is hairy, h^ broad 
Leaves, chat its Stalks are knotty, holloW 
or, (quare ; that iis Branches creep upon 
the Ground, are ere3:, and {b forth; ia 
fliort, if there is any thing remarkable 
in the 'Colour or Shape of the Stalky 
Root, Seed, Flower or Fruit, which 
Arikes. the Eye at firft Skht, it may per- 
haps be taken Notice o^ but then every 
thing is coofufed, and feldom above one 
or two Plants of a fort are mentioned ; 
' though perhaps later Botattifit have objer- 
ved fome Scores plainly reducible to the 
fame general Head. Pliaji ranges many 
of the Plants, which he defcribes in an 
Order (i) 
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to N.H. Order (i) Jometbiog Alphabetioi!, o- 
ijl'iS'' tiK" (*) Iw digefts according to their 
\. 27- yirtvBs, others he (I) puts together, be-, 
JS*^- caulethey were difcovcredby gttatPer- 
ia>>. &<i^fi»is« ana called by their Dilcoverers 
vMtMHixae&i aO which Methods, howmucli 
t^rXi. (never they may affift the Memory in re- 
ftiim membring hard Names, or in retaining 
fiS'rf''" ^f""" ■**'''" in one View in a 
/Lrcii. Man's Head, fignifie nothing to the UI^ 
P) N. H-derftandiiMthe Charaaeriftical Diffcren-' 
i, 7*^'' c«5 of the feirerai Plants ; by which alone, 
imMfm. and not by accidental ilgreements in Vir- 
tue, Smell, Colour,Taft, Place of Growth, 
Time of fprouiing, or any mechanical 
Ufe to Which they may be made lervice- 
tble. Men may become extft Sottmfts ; 
Without fuch a Method, to whsh the 
Ancients were aimgstfaer Straimas, the 
Knowledge of Plants is a confuud thing 
depending whoUy tipon an uncommon 
Strength of Memory jmd Imaginatici]^ 
and even with the Help of the belt Jkoks 
ieacce attainable without a &&Ser. 

Cmndm G^mr , to wUe Labours 
the World has been unfpea&ably befaot 
dcs in almsft aD Parts of Natural Hifta> 
ry, was the lirftMan (that I know of) 
who hinted at the true Way m difUoguilh 
Plants, and reduce them to fixed and cer- 
tain tiads. In a IjCtter to Theodarm 
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Zfiigtrut (m), he fiys, that PUnaartW.^ 
to be ranged according to the Shape rf"t7!JX 
their Flowers, Vtvia and Seeds s having 
oblcrved that Cultivatido, or anjraccti' 
dental DiSerence of Soil, never alters^ 
Shape of the& mote BflJEofial Faiu j but 
that every Plant has Ibmethiog there 
peculiar, by which it may be cbftin- 
guilhed, not only beta others of a re» 
moier Gtmu, but alio from thole of the 
lame Family. 

About the fame Time AuircM C<tft^'f 
Mu, and f/^ius Cdliaiuia, the firft eipe* 
dally, reduced that into an Art, which 
GifiKr had hinted at before;. yet what 
they writ lay negledcd, though Cb^Uf 
CdjfMr BmhiaiUy PsrkinfoMf GtrtrJ and 
JoM/oa, and Jalm Stuhinui had takea • 
very laudable Pains in delcribing, notour 
1; the more general Sorts takea notice of ^ 

by the Ancients, but aUb in obterving 
their iereral Sui>diviiions with great 
NiceneB and Skill. Jobn BtaUiua alia 
had delcribed every particular Plant tbea 
known, in his Gaiertl Hi^y of Ptats^ 
with great Accuracy ; and compared 
whatRKver had been faid before, and ad> 
juAed old Names to thole Plants which 
Modern Hcrbarilb had gathered, with 
& much Care, that the Pbik)logiA 
cal Part of BetsHj fbems by him to 
have, 
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bavc} in a manner, received its utmoA 
; Perfedibn. 

The great Work already begun by C*- 
fdlpmus and Celumnsy was uill imper- 
fe^ ; wh^^ though^ perhaps^ not the 
moftlabori6us, was yet the mo^ necelTa- 
ry to a Man that would coaiider thofe 
Things Philofophically, and comprehend 
the whole Vegetable Kingdom, as the 
ChymiftscaUitj, under one View. This 
was, to digeft everw-Species of Plants un- 
der fuch and fuch ramilies and Tribes ; 
that (oi by the help of a general Metbodi 
taJcen only &om the Plants themfelves^ 
and not from any accidental Re^Ss, 
under which they may be confidered; 
Once tboronghly underftood, a Learner 
might not be at a Lofi upon the Sight of 
every new Plant that he meets with, but 
tnigbt dif<£rn its General Head at firft 
View ; and then, by running oyer the 
Tables thereunto belonging, might, at 
laft,' either come to the particular Species 
which he fought for, or, which would 
doaj well; Bod th^t the f lant before hini 
was. hitherto undelcribed, and that by it 
there would b6 a new acceflion made to 
the old Stoick. . Mr, it ii^ drew a rough 
. Draught of this Matter, in the TdUs of 
Piants inlerted into Bilhop Wilkin/s 
Sock, of a KetU Chdraifer, and Philofo^. 
fbkd 
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fhical Lan^u^e; and was (bon followed 
by Dr. Morifon, in his Hortus Regius BU- 
fenfis ; who, purtuant to his own Me- 
thod, begiin d General Hifiorjf of Plants ; 
which he not living to fihim, Mr. Rajf 
undertook the whole Work anew, and 
very happily compleated Iti 

This great Performance of his, which 
win be a itanding Monument of Modern 
Indiiftry and EJKiSneis, deferves to bei 
more particularly de(eril?ed. Firft, there- 
lore. He gives an Anatomical Account,- 
from Malpighius and Grem, of Plants in 
general : And becaute the Ancients had! 
faid nothing upon that Subjeft, of which^ 
for want of Microfcopes, they could on- 
ly have a very obfcure Notion, all thac 
he fays upon that Head is Modern. Af- 
terwards, when he comes to particular 
Plants, he draws up Tables, to which he 
reduces the whole Vegetable; KingdcHn^ 
except a very few irregular Plants, which; 
ftand by themfelves. Thefe Tables are 
taken from the Shape of the Blowers^ 
Seeds, Seed-veflels, StallB and Leaves ; 
from the Number or Order of thele when: 
determined, and Irregularity when un- 
determined ; froni the Want, or having 
of particular Juices, Lympha's, Milks, . 
Oils, Rofins, or the like : In fliort, from. 
Differences, or Agreegients, wholly ari-. 

S iingf % 
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flag from the Plants themlielres. Hii 
Pe&riptioos are exafter than Jdm Biw 
hime\ ; and his are much better ch«a 
thole of the Genetality of Botaoifts that 
vere before him ; aod there are fcarce 
an; of theirs, which are not preferable to 
thofeof Pfi;^, andA'ijfiwMe'. He avoids 
Confulion of Synonymas, which had it»de 
former Authors tedious ; and by infert- 
ing what was already esfunt in the M^id^ 
kdr-Gtrdea, Beam's FUrtSimiifs, Mtre^ 
gTtevim'i Nttmtl Hifiorf ^ Bralil, Hir- 
>umkx.'i /kcmmtifth Plati if Mexico, 
Cmutiu's Hiftmy of the Pttnti 0/ Cam' 
da, and other TiididM Accounts of NatOA 
ral Rareties, into his General Hiftory^ 
has fhewed, that the Moderns have been 
as careful to compleat the Natural Hifto' 
ry of remoter Countries, astounderftagd 
toe FroduSions of their own. 

It may be wonder'd at, perhaps, u^hy 
1 fbould mention this, 5nce the Accieats 
were not to be blamed for being igncraat 
of Things which they had no (^}portuai<< 
ties of knowing. But, befides that it 
proves the Extent of Modern Knowledge 
in Natural Hiftory, which may be conH* 
dered, without any R^ard to the Op- 
portunities of acquiring it, it proves all(S 
againft Sir fVilliam Temfh, that the Mo- 
derns have done what they could in every 
R Point, 
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Toinc^ to make the gteatefl: Ule thejr 
were able of every Addition to their for^ 
met Knowledge, which might accrue td 
dian by the Difcovery of the Ulefuhie& 
of the LotdSio/K in Navigation. His 
Words are thefi ; (») ThevtUCmuiiiomC') h^ 
rf China, tie Eaft Ami Weft-Indies, «fe"'' 
Ini Extent and Cosfis of Afiica, hmit 
btert hereby itttrodactd into mr Aee[iuiii-^ 
titue, Md our M*ft ; ditd ffrett Jncretfet 
ofWttUh tatdLttxttry^hitt iu»itofKjto»' 
ixi^ brought UMn^ fft, fiHrtber thatt tbt / 
Exte)tt Md Situition ifColaurj, the C» 
^dmtMdMutnertofJomtmQrigindN*- 

tiotu. • I io tut imAt tut mu^ gresi 

Md more tiehk Vfei notUd hive been made 
if ftth Con^uefii, or Diftoverkt, if they 
Ud' fallen to the Shut ef theGietis dnd 
Romatis, in thofe Aget, when IQwmkdge 
iudFume were in iu great ReqaeB as end' 
kft Guru and WetUh art tmot^ in mm t 
And hov much greater Difetweries might 
hwe been made by fucb Sfirits 0t theirst it 
hard to gntfs. Sic Wiliim TeMk here 
Owns, that the VoUticit XtSea which can 
be made byiucHDiicoveries, areinconfi- 
derable ; though^ at the fame Time, hii 
Confeflesj that even thofe have not heed 
oegleaed^ lince he tckndwledges that 
Men have brought from thofe Barbarous 
Nacioni their CuSomt and Maneri f 
8 i Mrhicb 
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which is the only Political U(e t)iat I 
knowoFchat is to be learnt by Travel. 
What other Advantages might have beea 
made, is hard to tell, unleK fuch as may 
conduce to the Compleatifig of Natural 
Hiftory; the Benefits whereof are agreed 
upon of all Hands to^be very great. The 
Subjed now before me is Botanies, which 
has been ia far from being negleded, that 
all imaginable Care ^as been taken co 
compleat it. Monfieur Van Rheed, the 
noble Colledior of the Plants that are fo 
magnificently printed in the Eleven Vo- 
lumes of the Hortus MaliAsricuSj has ad- 
ded more to the Number . of thofe for- 
merly known* than are, to be found in | 
all the Writings of the Ancients, When i 
Mifent.^gj Prince Maurice of Naff aw, who gave 
H«iS"'Sir William Temple th& wonderful Ac- 
MuidiiDg. count of the Parrot which he mentions in 
^i^^^' bis Memoirs, was in Braftl, he ordered 
Fifiures and Defcriptions to be taked of 
all Cbe BeaAs, Birds, FiAies and Plants 
that cdald be found in that Country : 
They are.now in the Eleftor of BrandeM- 
iw^A's Library, fit for the Prefi. Every 
Day new Additions are made to this Part 
of Natural Hiftory. Brejimus\ P/uke- 
Bet\ and HermarPs Colled:ioas, are Mo^ 
dern to thole of Clufas, Raumlfus, and 
Proffer Mfims ; ^as theirs are to thole of 
Pli^y, 
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FUm, and Diofcorides. One is alfo to 
connder, that this is a much more labo- 
rious Bufinefs, ^an the Knowledge of 
FowIs> FiQies, and^ Quadrupeds. The 
Confufion in which the Ancieiits left Bo- 
tamediI(jiotpiedge, ihews how little they 
underftood it. And, which is ((iU more 
remarkable, it is not only in Ihdia» - or 
Chimfe Rareties, that our Botankul f^a/v^ 
kdge excels theirs ; but in the ProduStions 
of Countries* equally acceffible to chem^ 
as to us. There are no new Species iir 
Europe or Afiiy wh^ch the And^at keN' 
barifts could not have dilcovtred-'-J ■ t^ 
new Soils to produce them withoutf Seed^ 
in cale-fiich a Thing were evernatu- 
i^lly poflible. L«t but a Man .conipare 
Mr. Rsjh Ciuiagm of Engiifi'-PUmj; 
and thole other numerous Otalbgues of 
the Plants' of other Countries,'^ 'd^ra^^ up 
by other Modern Botanifts, with the 
Writings of PUay and Diofcorides; let 
him run over jR4f's Geneni Htfiory^ or, 
if that b&notathand, Gerdrt^s,^ Firkin- 
f6if^ or John Bauhiae's Herhds, or Gj- 
/pdt Bauhim's Ptnaxy^nd deduQ:- every 
riant, not gfowirtg wild, wiririn Ac Li- 
mits of the Ro/i^Mi Knpire, aed-be will 
iee enough to convince £im, that not on- 
ly this Part of- Knowledge is incooipara- 
biy more c%a.6t «id large than it was for- 
S } merly; 
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loaly i b|it alio, b; compariag the Wriv 
ting^aftlie firftRcftoters of meKnowr 
ledge of Simples, Mttt/iiottis, DodtmdHSf 
fictfiut, Turxr, and the reft, wiihthe 
Writines of Rtf and Maripai, that it has 
beea always growing, and will do fo 
ftill, tiUtheStibttfiisexhaufted. 

It is well knowo tb^ Travelling in Ut- 
itmlM Countries is very dangerous; 
thai it is what no Mm that makes Leanv 
iog bB Aim in Journeying, would wil- 
lingly uadertalie, if bewcnenot veryar- 
demly poOel&d with the Lore of it. So 
that whatfoever Perils the Anfitut Stnii 
endureil in their Jowneyt into Egyft lac 
Snowled^ ate equalled at leaft, if not 
OUt-dooe, iff our Moien Si^ei ; to uA 
that Wond, in ^WUitm Tcmfkh Sence, 
fiirme that goes farand neat toleefc for 
Knowledge. Nay, I may fafely add, 
tbat a few ioquifitive and learned Travel- 
lers, fuch as Rttanlfids, Proffer AlfHuu, 
BtlamiH, GnSdniim, »nd Sir G'trii 
Wbttkr, luve.aci]uainted the learnM 
Meg of tbele.Farts oF the World with tbe 
Natural Hiftory of- dwCOijatries of the 
Levmt, apt only better than they couM 
haveJniowa it by reading the Books of 
the' Aacidats ; bw, ,ia manjt FartioUars, 
better: thso the AncieMtthemlelves, Na- 
tivet of ihaib v«v Cowmjei, fcaew it, if 
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the eteaat Books can enable m to giv« 
a competene Judgmcm ia this Matter. 
And if Travelling ftr for Knowledge be 
fufficknc to reoonunend the Ancients to 
our Invitation, I may obfirve, that Mr. &(■ 
mmi Httky, who went to St. Heknt, 
an liland fituate in the i6tb Degree of 
Southern Latitude, to take an Accoant 
of the Fixed Stars in the Southern Henii- 
Jphete, whichareneirervHiblEtouswbe 
li»e in the Northern ; and to DaMxiek, 
to coaferr about Aftrooomical Matters^ 
with: the great i£^z'eitl<'', has taken mtKh 
ktrgn Journeys than any of the Ancieats 
eree did m the fole Futfiot of knowledge 
So iiBicb for the Niturtl Hifiorjt of Bt>- 
iitsmtaiiutdmthScnfuiveLift. 



CHAP. xxn. 

Qf Ancient and Modem lijhrieJ! 
djf AttimaU. 

INfiSi (eem tobe the fcnweft and' fim- 
nleft Otden o£ AnimiJs^ fot which 
Reafo Ifhall begin with them. That 
fame are verf beneficial to^4ad, alfonfc 
ing hi«n Food and Rayment i as, the Bae, 
aad the SUklVorm: Andothos, apin, 
S '4 very 
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- very troublelbme ; as, W^ffs, Horaeisy 
GnAtSy Moths, and abundance more ; waft 
formerly as well known as now. la 
their Obfcrvations about Bee/, the An- 
fp; N.n,cients were very curious. Piiny (f) 
lai-cy. n^entions one JrifiomMthuSj who (pent 
Fifty Eight > Years in obferving them: 
And it is very evident from him, AriBo' 
tUy ^ndjEUa/if that,.asfar asthey could 
make their Obfervations, the Ancients 
did not neglect todigeft neceflary Mate^ 
rials for the Natural Hiftory of this won^ 
derful and uftful Inlied.- They were-fo 
particularly careful to coHeft what thcy 
CEOuld gather concerning it, that ic is to 
be feared a very ^eat Part of what they 
fay is fabulobs. ■' 

fiut if they were curious to colled Ma- 
terials for the Hiftory of this fingle Infe^, 
they were^ in (he main, as negligent a- 
bout the reft. They had, indetd. Names 
for general Sorts pt moft of thein ;• and 
th'ey took notice of fome, though but 
few, remarkable Sub-diviiions. The Ex- 
tent of their Knowledge in this Particu- 
lar has been nicely Ihewn by AliUfffttdn-' 
dus and Meutfet. In their Writings one 
may lee, that the Ancjents knew nothing 
of many Sorts ; and of thofc which they 
pnention, they give very indifferent De- 
Icriptions ; contenting them&lves with 
■■■'.. fuch 
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luch Accounts as might, perhaps, refrefh 
the Memories of thofe who knew them 
fcefore, but which could fignifie very lit- 
tle to thofe who had never feen them. 
-But of their Generation or Anatomy they 
could know nothing confiderable, fince 
-thofe Things are, in a great Meafiire, 
owing to Ob{ervations made by Mkro- 
Icopes ', and having oblerved iisw Sub-di- 
Vifioos, they coiild fay little to the Rao- 
^iijg of thofe Infe£ls which they knew 
already by diflin^ Charaderifticks, un? 
Tder (everal Heads. For want of obferv- 
iag the (everal Steps of Nature in all their 
Mutations, and taking notice of the Sa- 
gacity of many forts of Iafe£b, in provi- 
ding convenient Lodgings for themfelves, 
and fit Harbours for tneir young ones, 
both for Shelter and Food, they often 
took thofe to be different, which were 
only the fame Species at dif^rent Seafbns ; 
and thofe to be near of Kinj, which on- 
ly Chance, not an Identity of Nature, 
brought tf^ether. 

The Clearing of all thefe Things is 
owihg to Modern Induflry, fioce the 
Time that Sir WiBidm Temfle has let as a 
Period of the Advancement (rf Modern 
Knowledge ; even within thefe laft For- 
ty Years. It lies, for the motl part, in a 
very few Hands > and fo is the more ea- 
fily 
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fily traced. lo Iitl}, Mtlfighuu and Rit- 
^me«^ ^ ""''' ^^^^ Parts. Rhcii (j) exami- 
^^)!!ftw..ned very'maay gcoeral Sorts, thole !»• 
**>«"* fe^ efpecially whiph are believed to be 
f**™"- woduced from the PutrefaaioD of Flefli: 
Thofe be fouod to grow from Eggs laid 
byothergcown Inlecls of the fame Kinds. 
But he could not trace the Originatieii 
of thofe whith are found upon Leaver 
Branches, FJowers, and Roots of Trees. 
The Guwratioo of thole waa nicely ena- 
mincd by Mtlf^Uui, in his curious Dif 
Gourfe of Gtlls, which is in the «!, Part 
of bis jbutan) of Plats ; whetcin he 
bas Tufficiently Ibevrn, that thole Ejia» 
iiceiicles and SvpeDiogs. which appear in 
Summer upon the Leaves, tender TwigSi 
Fruits and Roots of many Trees, Shriut 
and Herbs, from whence levetal fore of 
Inlefh Ipring, are all cauTed by Eggs laid 
there by fall grown I{ile£fs of their own 
Kinds; for whicbNatuiehas kindly pro* 
vided that fecure Harbour, till they aie 
able to come forth, and take Care of 
tbemfelves. Sut Rkali has gone fiirther 
yet, and has made many Obiervatioos 
upon Inleii* tbat live^ and are carried 
about on the JBodies of other Ib&SO. 
HisOblertations have not bee* weakoed 
by Moofieur temnmioct, whofe Glaffe^ 
which are laid toeaicel anyeycr yetuled 
by 
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t)f other People, fliewed him the fame 
Aaimals that Moafieui/lfoiij haddifoi- 
vered already ; and iaaumentble ions of 
others, never yet thought of. 

Befides MonGeur Ltamtiiboet, there 
hare been two very eminent Men in Hal- 
Ini for this Bufioefi; GotdMhi and 
Svuitmerdm. GoaUrtiiis, who was na 
Fhiloiopber, but one who, for his Diver- 
fioH) took great Del^ht in painting sjl 
ibrts of Inlets, has given very exaa Hi- 
ttories of the ieretil Changes of Cater- 
pillars into Butter-Flies, and Worms or 
Maggots into Flies ; which had never be- 
fore been taken notice of, as fjxcifkally 
diifoew. Thefi; Changes had long bo- 
five been obfervcd in Caterpillars and 
Maggots by Ariffotlc, ThtifhriSiit and 
Plin) I But they, who did, m a manner, 
aU that has bera doa& in this Matter by 
the Aociea^, content themfelves with 
geaeral Things, They enter not into 
Miaute Enquiries about the fiveral Spe- 
cies of tbeie Animals, which are very 
numerous: Theydonotftnc the Times 
of their fevtral Changes. So that thde 
Matters being left umoucbed, we have 
an adoiirable SpcdmeB of the Modem 
Advancement of Knowledge, in^i^- 
Ws Papers (r> • gjDj^ 

stia 
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Slill. an Anatomical Solution of tbefe 
Appearances was wholly unknown. What 
fOMc- ^p Qyfi fays' of the Metamorpholes of 
"'■■''■ infcfts, is luicaUe enough to tht Oefign 
of his Poem : Andther« we may well al- 
low foch a Natural Change of Caterpif- 
lacs into Buncrplies, as is not to beac- 
■couotod foi: by the ' Regular Laws of 
Growth and Augmentation of Natural 
.Bodies. 6uc>a Natural Hillorian has no 
(leed of the Fictions of a Poec- Thefe 
4)iiBaulties therefore were cleared by 
0) Hi't. Sntrnmerdim. (t\ who, ili his Gmeril 
^"'- MBmy 4 InfeSs, proves, that all the 
Parts of:, the (uU-grown loie^, which 
£rfl appears in a- difierent Form from 
wbat it alTpmes afterwards, were aSual- 
ly exilienc in the Ttttus, which creeps 
about ^as a Caterpillar, or a Maggot, tifl 
the .Wings, Horns: and Feel, : which- are 
incloled in fine Membranes, oooie tdtheip 
full Growth ; at which Time that Memr 
brane, which at'firll .was'Only viOble, 
dries up, and brealfs; out of which comes 
forth tbe inled: proper to that Kind; 
which then gendring with its-like, lays 
liich £gg$ as^in alealbnatile'Timeare 
hatched; that fa the Speciesi which is 
not generated by Chance, may always be 
prelo-ved. . ' " 

In 
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In Et^Undj Dr. Lilter has done the 
tnoft to compleat this Fart of Natural Hi- 
flory. His Book 0/ Sfiders gives aa Ac- 
count o£ very many Spedes of thofe Aalr 
mals, formerly unobterved.. > His Lstm 
*nd Efiglijb EMtiom.of Goedgrciijs^ have 
hot oniy made that Author more intelli- 
gible, by ranging his confufed Oblerva- 
tioDS under certain Heads conformable to 
Nature, which may ferve alfo as Founda- 
tions to enlarge upon, as more Species 
ffaall hereafter be diR»vered ; but alfb 
have given him an Opportunity of fay- 
ing maoy new Things, pertinent to that 
Subject , all tending to increafe our 
Knowledge of thofe miall Productions of 
the Divine Mechanicks. And his Dif 
courfe of Snails, lately printed, has fhewn 
feveral very curious Things in that won- 
derful Tribe of Animals ; which, though 
obfcrved above Thirty Years ago, by 
Mr. A^, yet had not been much believ- 
edj becaufe not lufficieptly illuftrated by 
Ibme able Anatomift. 

This is what our Age has feen ; and 
it is not the lefs admirable, becaufe it 
cannot be made immediately ufeful to 
bun:iane Life: It is an eiCcellent Argu- 
ment to prove, That it Is not Gain alone 
which biaAes the Furfuit$ of the Men of 
this Age after Knowledge j for here are 
numerous 
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DumercniilnihuicesofLearnoiMeii, ^bcf 
fiadiog other Farts of Natural Learning 
taken up by Men, who in all Probability 
would leave little for After-conieri, harej 
rather than not contribute their Fropor> 
tion towards the Advancement of Know- 
ledge, IjxntaWorldof Time, Fains and 
Cm, in examining the Bicrelixncies i^ 
all the Farts of Trees, Shrubs, and Herbs^ 
in' Obfervii^ the critical Times of tbc 
Changed ofall Ibrts of Caterjtillars and 
Maggots, in finding out by the Knife and 
Microlcopes the miouteft parts of the 
finalleft Animals, in examining every 
Crevice, and poring in every Ditch, id 
tracing every InleQ up to its Original 
Egg, and all this with as great Diligence^ 
isa they had had an AUxirtcttr to have! 
given them as mady Talents, as he is 
bid to have given tc> his Matter ^n- 
fMlc. 

I Hull put Fifxsi TMi and flatAiH 
fiii together, becaule the Queftioo as it 
lelates to the Natural Hiftory of theg 
Animalji, may b« bntught into a final] 
Coidpafi: For as to the Anatomical part 
it is certain,' That every Inflaooe of the 
Defeft of Ancient Anatomy already meo^ 
tioned, is a Proof how little the Texfunii 
of the inward Farts of all thefi; Creatures 
could polSbly be known, and conftguent- 
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ly that no Old Delaiptiom of tbefe AoK 
Dials which Chould go beyond the pans 
immedutely viflble would have been coo> 
fiderable. There is hardly one eminent 
Modern Dilcovery in Anatomy, which 
was not 6rft found in Brutes, and aftei^ 
wards adjulled to humane Bodies. Ma> 
ny of them could never have been known 
without the Help of Uve-difiedions ; 
and the reft required Abundance of Tri> 
•als upon great Numbers of diifcrent (bra 
of Beafts, S>me appearing plainer in one 
tort of Animals, and fome in another, 
before the Diicoverers thcmlelves could 
frame fuch a clear Idea of the things 
which they were then in Purfuit of, as 
that they could readily look for them in 
Humane Bodies ; which could not bs 
procured in fo great Plenty, and of which 
they had not always the Convenience. 
All which things extremely tended to the 
perfeding of the Anatomy of all forts of 
Brutes. About the other Fart, which may 
comprehend an Account of their Way of 
Living, their Ufes to humane Lif^ their 
Sagacuy, and the like ; the Ancients took 
much Fains, and went very fir : And 
there are a great many admirable things 
Oijfifiotks Hijlory of Ammtis concer- 
ning alt thele Matters. What Helps he 
had from Writers that lived before him 
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we know not ; if he had but little, ir 
nuift be owned that his fiook is one of 
the greateft Inftances of Induftry and Sa- 
gacity that perhaps has ever been given. 
Sut fince, the Queftioti is not Co much, 
whether that is an excellent Book^aS whe- 
ther it is perfed;, it ought to be compai^ 
red with Mr. Willoitghi>y\ Hiftorks of Fi- 
fiies xiid BirdSy and Mr. Ray's Synoffs of 
j^ndrupedfj as the perfe£teft Modern 
Books upon tbefe Matters ; and then it 
will be eaHe to make a Judgment. I Ihall 
not make it my lelf, becauie no Miin can 
miftake, that compares them, though ne^ 
ver lb negligently, together. I name on- 
ly Jrifiotkf becaufe he is, to us at lealt; 
an original Author: He had examined 
very maiiy tfain^ bimlelf, and though be 
took a great deal upon trufl', yet that 
could not be avoided, fince he bad fo little^ 
that we know of; from more remote An- 
tiquity, and it was too vaft a Work for aoy 
one fingle Man to go through with by 
himlelf. ^liaaaad Pliny feem only to 
have qopied, and, with Submillion belt 
IpblKD,' their Writings are Rhaffoiits of 
Stories, and Relations ' partly rrue, and 
partly, fdbulousj which theml^ives bad 
not Skill Enough to feparate one from the 
Other, rather than N*turitl Hifiorksi 
from which ACcida'tion, even JriBiak 
himfelf 
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Bimlelf cannot wholly be excufcd. To 
inake this Cdmparifon the eafier^ one 
may confult Gefnzr and Aldrovandus ; or^ 
if they are too voluminous^ Wotton De 
Differentiis Jfiimaliumj who has put uti- 
dd* one View, in ieveral I^eads, almoft 
every thing that is to be fdund in any 
ancient Authors Concerning thefe things. 
What he has coUeS^d of the Elephant, 
may be compared with Dr. MauUnh A- 
hatomy o£ the fime Creature : The An- 
cients Obfervation concerning Vipers may 
be read aloiig with Rhedi*s and Ch/tras^Si 
Their Anatomical Defcriptioas ^f many 
other Animals may be examined with 
thoie publifhed by the Members of thd 
French ActUemy and Mr. Ray in his Sy^. 
noffis : Arid then the Imperfedions of 
the one, and the Excellencies of the other 
will be clearly ften, and the Diflance be- 
tween each exadly (fated ; though per- 
ha^ this may leem too far about, iince it 
is manifeft at lirft Siglit, That no an- 
cient Defcriptions of any Creatures could 
be at prefent valuable, when their whole 
Anatomy was fb imperfe£l. Soi^e riitftakes 
however might, methinks, have been pre- 
vented;, the ' kgypii/ut Sagei could fure 
hive taught them that a Crocodile moves 
his Under- Jaw and not his upper ; they 
ftight ftion have fdurid that a Lion has* 
T Vorte-* 
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Vertebres in his Neck, ahd with them by 
ConleqijeDce can move it upon Occafion ; 
and has as large a Heart as other Crea- 
tures of his Size ; that n C " J 
( u5 Botdiu! Je Mo- PunatMielhoots out none ^his 
I^^Jm'-^- QHi'k "Pon thofe that fet up- 
r«r» MTm circumfernr qq hioi ; aod fcveral otber 
'^J*'f"Z'^al'"^l things, which would have 
hHotquibrndorfufi'^ ptevcnted feveral Over-iignts 
w£((i<r,/wgiif q«»(/-«r- jhat are not much for the Ho- 
nour o^Aaeie/it Diligence. This 
would have laved Abundaace 
of fabulous Relations that may 
be found in ancient Natura- 
lifts. Their heaping up mon- 
Arous Stories wkfaout giving 
diftinguiOiing Marks many 
times to teftif^ which tbey 
believoJ, and which not, is 
i' 5"^"^ «"/''!!§" anevidentSign.that they were 

iiD Animal. Quaamped. ,^ ' • ^ j _ -. t. 

T7g. sop. not enough acquainted with 

thefe Creatures to make a tho- 
rough Judgment what might be relied 
upon, and what ought to be reje6^. 
For accurate Skill in thefe things helps 
a Man to judge as certainly of thi^e 
Relations which himtelf never law, as 
Political Skill does to judge of Accounts 
of Matters that belong to civil Life, 
and a great deal better, by how much 
Nature goes in an evener Qmrie tban 
the 



ta, ipnc protriii ocutii vi- 
di. li)fir'txnntiiit»Uliir 
ffinjifiiiit fTxloMiM, fed 
tahtumimda em arrtSsi 
tei'uKttda tTtnmlaemM^ 
fiane hVM fy vibrOt 
Htt iptidem egitinw i 
feUemHfntop^^imuf- 
adit femilifMribiu, <pii- 
biH interwa c«tii fiipaia 
ffi, qki raJket ffuunm 
triffoit i3 atiiutiMiH. Vi- 
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ibe Wills asd Fancies of Med, which 
are the Foundations of moft of the.ThingS 
that ate tranGiaedin the World. ' 



CHAP. xxm. 

Of Ancient and Modern j0r»mmyi 
and Oftickf. 

HAving now gone tbraiigh with the 
feveralRins of NitmrtlHifiary, t 
am Co enquire into thp State of Phyfca^ 
MMthem*tit*l 2Xii PhjfcttScKmxs': SucH 
as Jfirommj, Of licks, Mufek and Midkki. 
I put Jfnmmj &!&, becaufeof the vtA 
Extent, and real NobleneG of its Rub- 
ied ; and alTo becaule it has fullered the 
leafl Ecliple of any part of Knowledge 
wfaatfoever in the barbarous Times : Fotf 
when the Grteks negleded it, the Jr^t^ 
and from them the Sfmurii took it up: 
That this Enquiry might be the more ei^ 
a^y made, and tlut you might be 
throughly convinced of the Truth in thiS 
Matter, to which chiefly our Obligation 
lies, Mr. Edmmd Hdikjr, whofe La- 
bours towards the Advancement of this 
Science^ have made him iamoiis info mi<- 
tiy diftant Farts of the Worldj did me 
Ta the 
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the Favour to communicate this {oUovr" 
ing Papen 
* As for the Aftronomy cf the Aoci- 

* eots, this is ufiially reckoned for one of 
' thole Sciences wherein coafifted the 

* Learning of the EgyftUns ; and StriAo 
' exprefl7 declares, That th^e were ia 
< BMlyloaU (everal Univerlities^ wherein 
' Aftronomy was chiefly pl-ofefled ; and 
' PlfBjf tells us much the fame thing ; So 
' that it might well be exp^^ed, thsLt 
' where fuch a Science was fb much ^u- 

* died, it ought to have been proportio-' 

* nably cultivated. Notwithftaoding all 
' which it does appear, That there was 

* nothing done by the ChaidaMs older 

* than about CCCC Years before Alex- 
' juider^s Conqueft, that could be fervice- 

* able either to Hifpdrchus^ or Ptoiemee 
' in their Determination of the celeftiai 

* Motions : For had there been any Ofa* 

* fervations older than thole we have, it 
' cannot be doubted but the vi£iorious 

* Greeks muft have procured them, as well 
•-astho&they did, they being ftill more 

* valuable for their Antiquity. All we 

* have of them is only Seven Ecliples of 

* the Moon,.prefervedin Ptolemee^s Syn^ 
^Uxu; and eventhofe, but very courfe- 
' ly let down, and the oldeft not much 

* above 700 Years before Chrift, fo that 

* after 
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'afcer all the Fame of thefe CbaiiUaas, 

* we mav be fure they had not gone far 

* in this Science ; and though C^ijiheiies 

* be laid by Porfhyry to have brought 

* from Babyloa to Greece^ Ob(ervations 

* above M DCCCC Years older than A^ 

* lexsnder^ yet the proper Authors ma- 

* king no Mention, or Ufe of any iiich, 

* renders it juftly fufpe£ied for a Fable. ' * 

* What the Egyptidm did in this Matter is 

* tefs evident, no one Oblervation made by 

* them being to be found in their Countcy- 

* man P/o/ewee, excepting what was done • 

* by the Greeks of AlextnirUy under 
•GCC Years before Chrifi. So that 
' whatever was the Learning of thele 
*■ Two ancient Nations as to the Motions 

* of the Stars, it feems to have been chie^ 

* ly Theorical, and I will not deny but 
' (bme of them might very long fince be 
' apprized of the Sun^s being the Center 

* of our Syftem, for fiich was the Do- 
' ^rine of Pjrfbagoratf and Phi/olaas, and 

* lome others who were faid to have tra- 

* veiled into thefe Parts. 

* From hence it may appear, That the 
' Greeks wer? the firft praQical Aftrooo- 
' mers, who endeavoured in earneil to 

* make themfelves Mafters of the Sci- 

* ence, and to whom we owe all the old 
' Oblervations of the Planets, and of the 

T J 'Equi- 
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* Eqinaoites and Tropicks, Thjiies urns 
*the firft that could pedi^ aD'EcIipfe 
*inGre«e, not DC Years before Ci&ri/?, 
' and M'^ithout doabt it was but a riKie 

* Accofunc he had of the Motions;- and 
f 'twas Hiffarfbuf who made the firfl 
' Catak^ueof the Fix*d Stars, not above' 
^ CL Ytars befote Chrifi, without which 
f Catalogue there could be (carce fuch a 
f Science as AAronoEBy, and it is to the 
*SubtiItf and Diligence of that great 
f Author, that the World was beholding 

• * for all its Aftroncany ias above MD 
^ Years. AH that Vtokmte did in \i\%&yn- 

* tMtt, was no more but a bare Tran- 
f fcription of the Theories of Hip^archmy 

* wifh fome Htttc EraendatioH ot tKe pe- 
f rio^al Motions, after about CCC Years 
' IntQ-val ; and this Book of Ptolemee\ 

* was without Difpute, the utmoft Perft- 
^ dion of the Ancient Aftronomy, nor 

* was there any thing in any Nation be- 
^ fore it comparable thereto ; for whicb 
f Reafon all the other Authors thereof 
^ were di&egarded and loA ; and among 
t them Hifpsrcbut himfelf. Nor did Fo- 
^ fterity tiare to alter the Theories ddi- 

* vered by Ftokm^, (hough fucceffively 
f JlhMt^/ftMs and the Arttit, and after 
? than xhtSfanifif Aftrmomers unifer Ai- 
ifhot^^f eadtovoured to amend the ^- 

' ■ ■■ ■■' *roc5 
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' ron they oblerved in their Cotnputa- 
' tions. But their Labours were fruicle6, 
' whilft from the Defefls of their Prin- 
' ciples, it was impolfible to reconcile 
' the Moan's Motion within a Degree, 
' nor the Planets, Mars and Mjucnrj^ to 
' a much greater Space. 
' Now in this Science to compare the' 

* Ancients with the Moderns, and Id malce 
' a Parallel as juft as may be, I oppole the 

* Nobk Tjcho Brshf or HevtUtts to Hif- 

* fArehm, and John KffUr to CiuuUiis . 

* Ptoiemee ; and 1 fuppofe no one acquain- 
' ted with the Stars will doubt. That the 

* Catalogue of the Fix'd-Stars made by 
/Tfeho BtmIk, about C Years fmce.dots 

' beyond Competition far excel that of 
' Hiffachiu, being commonly true to a 
' Mimite or Two, when the other many 
' times fails half a Degree, both in Lon- 

* gitude and Latitude ; and this is the 

* Uirlier carried, for that it was as ealie 
' for Uff achat to oblerve the Fixd'-Stars, 

* as for Tycho^ or HeveiiWf had he made 

* Ule of. the lame Induftry and Inftru- 
*,ments, the Telelcope wherewith we 
'now oUerre to the ntmoft poffi|l|,J»lt^ 
' ty, being equally unknownio Tyiho as to 
' Hiffxrihu, and not ufed by Hmttim- 
' But what may )utlly be expected from 
' Monfieur Cipm and Mr. Flunfad in 

T 4 'this 
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' this Matter, docs yet further advance iq 

* prectlenefsj as not capable toerrhalfa 

* mioute, though made with Inftni- 
Cv) ^ 57'* ments ( w ) of the Frodu0$om ef Gre- 

* iham. As to the other Comparilbo bcr 
< eween KsfUr and FtoUHKt, I queftiod' 

* not but all that can judge, will befuUjr 

* convinced that the Hypotbeiis ofBc- 
' cencricks, and Epicycles introduced by 

* the Apcientfi only to reprefent the Mo* 
' tions, and that but courfcly too ; with 

* the Opinion of Ptokmee himfelf thereon^ 

* that the natural Motions were other-' 

* wife performed, ought not to be valued 
^ againft that elegant Theory of the pla- 
*netary Motions, lirft invented by the 

* acute Diligence of /Cc^/«r, an4nowlace- 

* ly demonftrated by that excellent Geo- 

* meter Mr. Ntwton^ viz.. Th»t aH the 

* Pld/Kts move in Miptick Orbs about the 

* Sufty at wbofe Center ^ betag flaeed itt one 

* Pocus of the Eclipfcy they ikfcribe e^esi 
' Areas in equal times ; this, as it k the 

* neceflary refiilt of the Laws of Morion 

* anH Gravity, is alfo found rigoroufly to 

* aofwer to all that is obferved in tlie lAo- 
*tions, lb that the Moderas may, with 
' as much tleafon as in any other Science 

* whatloever, value themfelves on their 

* haviiig improved, \ had almoft laid per- 
f fefled, this of J/roitomjf., ■■.:■. 

' ■ . . Oftifil 
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Optical Infirumemts have been lb fer- 
viceable in the Advancemeat of Afirono- 
myt that the Sciences which demonftrat^ 
their wonderful Properties ought next to 
be confidered. Here alfo I muft own my 
Obligation to Mr. HaUey for this follow- 
ing Accouilt of what the Ancients have 
done in tfaem, and how much they have 
f>een out-done by Modem Mathemati- 
cians. 
•' f I fijppofe there are few ib thorougb- 

* paced Fautoi^ of Antiquity, as to brag 
' much of their Skill, either in Opfieks, 

* or Dioftritks. Their Want of Of ticks 
^ appears in their Want of Authors treat- 
' ing therton ; and yet much better ia 
' their Want of Ordc/iaaneey ( as it is cal- 

* led) in their Paintings, and Bajfe Re^ 

* lieve\ as has been already iaid in its 

* proper Place. And as to Dicftrickt, 

* though &me of the Ancients mention, 

* Refraffiaa as a natural Eife£): of traiifpa- 

* rent Medid^ yet Des Cartes was the firft 
'^ who, in this Age, has difcovered the 

* Laws of Rejra^ioitf and brought Dio^ 
' f tricks CO a Science. And the Invention 

* of Telefcopes and Mierofcopes i which 
*■ mufl be wholly allowed to this Centu- 

* ry, has received no (mall Improvement 

* from the Study and Charge of Sir Paul 
f Neiky and ibme other Mtmbers of Gre- 

'' .; : *jham, 
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'fi^tm. And cbefe are fuch InllniiRents 

* of real Knoviedge , that though we 

* win alW the Aacienta to have dooe all 
'that great Genu, with due Application, 
'could arrive at j yet, for want of themy 
' their FhilolbphicalArgumeotatioa could 
' not come up to the preieot Fitch ; 
' not beiog able to fathom the boundlefi 
' Depths of the Heavens, nor to unravel 
' the MmutU of Nature, without the 
' A0iilance of the GlaiTes we are now 
' poflefled of '. 



CHAP. XXIV. 

Of Aitient 4ttd Modfnt MhJicI^ 

SI R WiBtm Temfk having affiircd 
us (jt% that // is Mgreed iy the Lttirrt' 
is* ' id, ibtt tbt Sciexce of Mnlick, fo ddmirett 
Iff tie jiaeiat), u vhclj Mi ix tie fVorU .• 
jiud tiit vita we iwe mtPy k mtde up of 
tertAtn Notes tiufell iMo the f*»cj cf d 
foor Fritr, in ckantittg iit Mattttu, It 
may leem improper to fpeak of Mu^k 
here, whidi ought rather to have been 
nnked amoogft tboie Sciences, wherein 
the Modems have, upon a flriS Enqui- 
ry, been found to have been out-done by 
the 
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the Ancients. I havechoftn, however, ' 
to fpeak of It in this Place, for thefe fbU 
lowing Reafens. 

I. That whereas all Modern Mathe-* 
maticians have paid a mighty Deference 
to the Ancients ; and have not oiily uled 
the Names of JrebimeJeSf JfoUoniui and 
Piefh*ntus, and the other Ancient Ma<!> 
tbematicians, with great Refped ; but 
have alfb acknowledged, that what fur* 
tfaer Advancements ha^^ fince been made, 
are, in a manner, wholly owing to the 
firft Rudiments, formerly taught : Mo- < 
dem Muiicians have rarely made u^ of 
the Writinss of Arifioxemis^ Ptolemee, 
and the reft of the Ancient Mufkiaos ', 
and, of thofe that have ftudiedtbem^ ve- 
ry few, unlets their Editors, hs^e coo- 
felTed that they could underftand them ; 
^nd others have laid them fb far afide, as 
uielcfs for their Purpofe ; that it is very 
probable, that many excellent Compofers 
have ftarce ever beard of their Names. 

II. Mafci has ftiR, and always wiB 
have very lafting Charms. Wherefcwev 
fince the Moderns have uled their utm^ 
Diligence to improve whatever was im- 
provable in the Writings of all Cbrts of , 
Ancient Authors, upon other equapy dif- 
ficult, and very often not fb deKgh^l 
Subjeds, one can hardly imagme but 

that 
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tba( th? World would, long ere aov,| 
have heard fpipeching iqore demonftrably 
•proved of the Comparative PerfeftipD of 
AackntMKfeky with large Harangues in 
the Commendation of the rerpt:.^ive la- : 
yeator^ , if their Memory had been ; 
preferved, than barely an Account of 
the fabulous Stori;^ of Orpheus or Jm 
. fhio»f which either have no Foundation 
aiC all ; tt-^ as Hordce of old underflood , 
. . » - '■^' ■ , them /», are alleaorically to 1 
frS^&i be mt^reted of Iheir rJdu- i 
cmBiHi&vi^iifctiiaik- cing a Wild and Salvage Feo- i 
aSt^feW,, pie to Order and Regukri- 
fOiiifyiUmi. ty. But this IS not urged a- 

tiSm ir MhmyTbe. gainft Sir WiSUm TempU^ who 
^-.--wwrfAwzWfU- »5 not convmced of the Ex: 
m^^frecebiMda, (ent of Modero Induftry, Sa- 
ifc««3««ff«. ^^ g3^.jjy^ jn j Curiofity ; though 
to'^er Admirers of Ancienf 
Mufick, who, i^n Hear-(ay, believe it 
to be more perfe^: than the Modern, and 
yet are, for other Reafbns, fufficiemly 
convinced of the unwearied Diligence, 
and anfwerable Succels of the Modern 
Learned, in retrieving and improving &• 
ther Parts of Ancient Knowledge, it will 
oot appear inconliderable. 

III. Mu^ck is a Phyfico-Matbematicdl 

Science, built upon fixed Rules, and 

flated Proportions ; which, one would 

. think. 
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think, might have been OS well improved 
upon the old Foundations, as upon new 
ones^ '^nce the Grounds of Mufek have 
always been the fame : Aad Guidons Stdk, 
as Dr. IVaiUs affures us, is the fame for 
Subdance with the DiagramruM Veterum, 
W. The Ancients had not, in the O- 
pinioii of feveral who are Judges of the 
Matter, (b many Gradations of Half- - 
Notes and Quarter-Notes b^weeoj^ 
Whole Ones as are now u(^d ; wfiMi 
mufi; of neceffity introduce an unfpeaka- 
ble Variety into Modern Mufick, more 
than could formerly be had : Becau^ it is 
in Nores, as it is in Numbers ; the more 
there are of them, the more variouily the/ 
may be combined together. 

V, Exceffive Commendations can fig- 
nifie nothing here, becaule every Maa 
gives the higheft AppIau&S to the per- 
hdeft Thing he ever faw, or heard, of 
any Kind^ And if he is not capable of 
inventing any Thing further in that Way 
faimfelf, he can form no Idea of it, be- 
yond what himlelf was at that Time af- 
fcQied with; 

VI. It is very probable that the An- 
cient Mu^k had all that which ftill moft 
a({e£b common Hearers. Mofl: Men are 
moved with an excellent Voice, are plea- 
fed when Time is exactly kept, and love 

to 
) 
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to hear an InSrument played tru<! to i 
iiieVoice« when the one doesooc lofar 
drown the other, but that they can rea- 
dily uoderftand what is lung, and cao^ 
Without previoiu SkiU, perceive that the 
cue e^&ly aafwers the other thtougt 
out i and their FalTioas will be ef{b&^- 
ly moved with fprightly or lamentable 
CooipoCcions: In all which Things the 
Ancients, probably, were very perfied. 
To theie Men, many of our Modem 
Compolitions, where &veral Farts are 
iung or played at the lame Time, would 
ieem confuted, intricate, andunplealant: 
Though in (uch Compoficions, the great- 
er this ieeming Confufion, the more Flea- 
fure does theskilfiil Hearer take in unta- 
Irelling every leverai Fart, and in obferv- 
ing how artfiilly thole fteininglydiiagree- 
inp Tones joyn, like true-cut Tallies, one 
Within another, to make up that united 
Concord, which very often gives little 
Satis&£lion to common Ears ; and yet it 
is in fuch fort of Compofitions, that the 
Eitcellency of Modern JftjScichieSy con- 
lifts. For, in making a Judgment of 
AAifickf it is much the fame Thing as it is 
of Figures. A great Judge in J'Mrtnv 
does not gaze upon an exquifite Fieoe a 
much to raife his Paflions, as to iafbrrri 
'liis Judgment, as to approve, or to &id 
fault- 
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fault. His Eye runs over every Fait, to 
find ouc every ExcelleDcy ; and his Flea- » 
fiire lies in the Reflex A^ <^ his Mind, 
when he knows that he can judiciouily 
tell where every Beauty lies, or where the y^, 
Defefts are difceroabJe r Which an ordi- - J'*'^ ' ^ 
nary Speflator would never find out-tT' j m 
The chiefeft Things which this Maa/.,r r }• 
minds, istheStory; and if that is iivdy 
reprefeoted, if the Fibres ^ not lau^ \, . 
when ttey fbould weep, or weep wl»a " ■ ^ "^ ' 
they Ihould appear pleafed, he is lati^ 
fled : Aad this, perhaps, equally well, 
if the Piece be drawn by Rsfh^e/f as by 
an ordinary Mailer, who is juft able to 
make Things look like Life. So like- 
wife in Mtt^k ; He that hears a numerous 
Song, fet to a very moving Tune, exqui- 
fltely iung to a fweet Inftrunient, wUl 
6nd his Faflions railed, whilil his \Ja- 
derftandjng, poflibly, may have little or 
no Share in the Buiineis. He {carce 
knows> perhaps, the Nanies of the Notes, 
and fo can be affeded only with an Har- 
mony, of which he can render no Ac- 
count. To this Man, what is iotricatc, 
appears coofiifed ; and therefore he can 
make no Judgment of the true Excellen- 
cy of thoie Things, which feem fddling 
CO him only, for want of Skill in Mufck. 
Whereas on the contrary, the Skill or 
Ignorance 
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Ignorant^ of the Compofer ftrve rather 
to entertain the Underftanding, than to 
gratiSe the PalHons of a sbilRilMafter ; 
wbote Faflioos are then the mofl; tho- 
roughly raifed, when his Under ftanding 
receives the greateft Satisfaftkm. 

VlLXt will bedifficult toform a juft 
Idea of the Pleafiire which the Ancient 
Jllufck aSardcdy untefs ode re3e^ upon 
the confeil^dly unimitable Sweetnefs of 
the Ancient Poeitj^ the Greek efpeciall/ ; 
Which, When fung by. clear arid fweet 
Voices, in fuch a niahner, ii that the 
Hearer never loft a Syllable, could fcarce 
fail of producing thof^ Emotions of Soul 
whifih' the Poet intended toraile. And, 
indeed, the great Bad of MujUky Whidi 
is to pleaie the Audience,' was anciently, 
perhaps, better anfwered than now;' 
though a Modern Maftef vlro£il(^ th^a 
have been di^fatisfied, becaiile fuch Con- 
forts 4s the Ancient Sfmfhoni6s prOperly 
were, in which ieveral Inftruments, and 
perhaps Voices, played and fung the 
mtne Part together, cannot dilcoV^er tbe 
Extent and Ferfedion of the Art, which 
here only is to be conHdered, fo much 
- as the Coitipolitions of our Modem 0-' 
fera?s. 

From all this it may, perhaps, be not 
Qnreafonable to conclude, that thougb 
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ix.yhofe Charms 0/ Mufick, ^ rvhjch Men Cz) P^fi- 
and Ben^Sf. Fijkes, Fmls aridHerpefits,'*'^' 
jvere fi> freqitentiy enchdntedj and their ver 
ty Nitfures fhatigedt be really and 'irre- 
cbverablj?/ loft i . yet the „ Arc -of Mt^fk^ 
that is to lay, of Singing, and Flaying 
upon HarmomiOiis Inftrumei^s, is, in it 
lelf, much a perfeOier Thing,^ though; 
perhaps, not much pleafanter to aa un- • 
skilful Audieqce,than it tyez. was amoogHt 
the Ancient Greeks and Romans. 



CHAP. XXV. 

0f Ancient and Modern Thyftct^ 

AFter iht^QM^themMtical .Sciences, it 
. is convenient to go to thofe which 
are more properly PAjk/^*/, and in our 
Language alone peculiarly fo called. 
What thefe.want in Certainty, they have 
made up in . Ulefulneis : For," if Lif? 
and Health be the greateft .good Things; 
which we can enjoy here, a Conjedural 
Knowledge, that may but &metimes. 
give us Relief when thofe arc in danger, 
is much inoregaluable than a certain, 
knowledge of other Things, which ^an 
U only 
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only employ the Underftandmg, or for^ 
nHh us with fuch Coaveniencies as may 
be rpared ; fince tt^ fee that Several Na- 
tions which never had them 4ived very 
happily, and did very gredt Things in the 
WorW. 

Before X begin my Comparifbn be* 
tween Ancient and Modern Skill in Phy- 
fiekf it may be hecelTary to Hate the Difie- 
rence 1>dtwee& an Enifirieki aiid a Ratio- 
nal Phyfcian ; and to e'nquh'e how far a 
Rational Phyfician may reafbn right, as 
to what rdates to the curing of ms Pa- 
tient*sDiftemper, though his general I^y- 
pothefes be wrong, and his Theories, in 
themfelves confidered, in{u£cient. An 
Emfiriek is properly he .who, without 
coofideririg the Conftitucidn of his Pa- 
tient, the Symptoms of his Dileafe, or 
thofe Circumftances of his Cafe which 
arife from outward Accidents, admioi- 
fters liich Phyfieh as has formerly done 
good to fbme Body elfe that was torment- 
ed wkh a Difebfe which was called by 
the fame Nam6 with this that hisFatieiit 
iiow labours under. A Rational Phyf- 
<iaa is he who critically enquires idto the 
Conllitution, and peculiar Accidents of 
Lite, of tile Perfon to whom he iis toad- 
minifter; who weigbi|^il] the 4crtowa 
Virtues of the MedictiKs which may be 
thought 
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thought proper to the Cale in haad ; 
who balances all the Symptoms, and, 
from paft ObferVations, finds which have 
been, fatal, and which fafe ; which arile 
from outward Accidents, and which from , 
die Difeafe it felf i And who thence C0I7 
lefts, which ought fooneft to be remo- 
ved, which may be neglefted, add which 
fhould be preferved or augmented ; and 
thereupon preicribCfi accordingly. 

Now it is evUent, that fuch a Man's 
Frefcriptions may be very valuably be* 
caufe founded upon repeated Obfervations 
of the Fhxnomena of all Dileafes. And 
he may form Secondary Theories, which, 
like Ptole/nee's Eccentricks and Epcydesi 
fball be good Guides to Practice ; not by 
giving a certain Infight into the firA Cau- 
fes, and ieveral Steps, by which the Dif^ 
ea& Brft began, and was afterwards car- 
ried on ; but by enabling the Phyflciaa 
to make lucky Conjeftures at proper 
Courfes, and fit Medicines, whereby to 
relieve or cure his Patient. And this may 
be equally fiiccefiful, whether be rcfolves 
every Thing into Hot or Cold, Moift or 
Dry ; into Acids, or Alkdli^i ; into Salt^ 
Sulphur, or Mercury • or into any Thing 
elfe. He does not know, for Inftange, 
that Spittle, Bile, and the Fancreacick 
Juice, are the main InAruitients of Di^ 
V A geflion} 
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geftion ; yet he fees that his Patient di- 

gefts his Meat with great Difficulty : He 

is fore that, as long as that lafts, the ficfc 

Man cannot have a good Habit of Body ; 

he finds that the Diftemper arifes fonw- 

times, though not always, from a viiible 

Caiite ; and he has tried the Goodne^ of 

fuch and fuch Medicines, in leemingly 

parallel Cafes. He may be able therera^ 

to give very excellent Advice,- though he 

cannot, perhaps,, dive into the Nature 

of the Diftemper fo wel^ another Man ; 

who having greater Anatomical Helps, 

and being accuftomed to reafon upon 

more certain Phyfiological Principles, has 

made i ftriO; Enquiry into that very 

Cafe : And fo by Confequence, though 

he cannot be (aid to know {b muchof the 

Eifence of the Difeafe as that other Man, 

yet, perhaps, their' Method ofPraftice, 

notwithftanding the great DlQiarity of 

each others Knowledge, Ihall be,^ in the 

main, the lame. 

Though all this feems very certain^ 
yet, in the Argument before us, it is not 
an eafie Thing to ftate the Queftion fo 
equally, as tofatisfie all contending Sides. 
He that looks into the Writings of the 
Generality of the Ratioitdl PhyfcUns, as 
they called themfelves, by way of Emi- 
nence ; chat is to fay, of thole who, 
about 
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about FifEy Tears ago, &t up Hippocrates 
and Ga/en^ as the Parents aad FerfeQers 
of Medicinal Knowledge, will find, 
throughout all their Writings, great Con- 
tempt of every Thing that is not plainly 
deducible from thole Texts. On the o- 
ther Hand, If he dips into the Bodks of 
i;he.Chymica[ Fhilolophers, he will meet 
^ith equal Scorn of thole Books and Me<^ 
^ods, which they, in Deriiion, havecal- 
led Galenical. And yet it is evident, that 
praflifing Phyficians of both Parties have 
often wrought very extraordinary Cures 
by their own Methods. So that there 
leems to have been equal Injuftice of all 
Hands, in excluding all Methods of Cure 
not built upon their own Principles. Here 
therefore, without being pofitive in aDiA 
pure, about which the Parties concerned 
are not themlelves agreed, I fhall only 
offfcr thefe few Things, (i.) That if 
the Greatnels of any one particular Genius 
were all that was to be looked after, Hip^ 
focrates alone leems to have been the Man, 
whole AlTerCions in the FraQical Part of 
Phyfick might be blindly received : For 
he, without the Help of any great Afli-. 
ftantxs that we know of, did that which,. 
if it were ftill to d», would feem fuffi- 
Qent CO employ the united Force of more 
than one Age. He was fi;rupulouny 
U ; exad 
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caaEt in diftiaguiOuDg Dlfeales,' in <^ 
Icrving the proper Symptoms of each, 
and taking ootice of their Times and 
Accidents, thereby to make a Judgment 
how far they might be efteemed danger- 
ous, and how far fafe. Herein his parti- 
cular £xceUency feems to have Iain , and 
this, in the Order of Knowledge, is the 
firft Thing that a Ratiwal Phyfuidn ought 
to make bimtelf Mafler of: Which is a 
fure Argument that Hifpoerdtes thTOug^ 
ly underAood what Things werenccefla- 
jy for him to ftudy with the greatcft Care, 
in order to make his Writings always u{e- 
ful toFofterity. (2.) That though we 
fi»uld allow the Methods of Pradice 
iifed by the Ancients, to have been as per- 
feS:, nay, perfeder than thole now jn u{e, 
which u>me great Men have eagerly con- 
tended for ; yet it does not follow, that 
they underftood the whole Compafs of 
their Profeffion fb weD as it is iiow un- 
derllood ; becaufe it is ablblutely impoili- 
ble to form juft Theories of all Difeales; 
£b as to lay down the perfefteft Methods 
of Cure poffible, which ihall be adapted 
to all Perfons, in all Circumftances, till 
Anatomy and Fhyfiology' are perfeftly 
known j and by Confequcnce ,■ later 
Theories are always more efteemablcj as 
they are failed upon newer Diicdveries m 
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Anatomy and Fhyfiology : Sd chat we 
may be fure no Ancient Theories can be . 
fo excellent as Tome of thofe which have 
been deyi{ed by Modern Pbilofbph^'s, 
(3.) That if the Addition of every new 
Medicine be an ufeful Acceflion to ths 
Body of Phyfitk, then a new Method of 
|Q%paring known Medicines ; of malong 
thofe Things proficable and noble Reme- 
dies, which before were dreaded as Poy- 
fbns, or laid by as.ufelefs ; and of trying 
fiich Experinunts upon Bodies ypt unexa- 
mined, as will ibon and ceruinly dilcover 
fome of their moft principal Virtues muft 
be of unfpeakable Advantage, and make 
theKnowiedge of thofe who pofTefs fuch 
a Method juflly more valuable than of 
thofe who want it. But this relates more 
particularly to ChymiftiT, of which e* 
flough has been laid already. (4.) That 
if the Pra&ice of proper Judges be a 
reafbnable Prejudice for or againft any 
Thiqg, then this Science faas received 
vaft Improvements of late Years : Foe 
now the Generality of Phyficians ac- 
^uiefce in Modern Theories, or, which 
in the prefent Difpute is all one, advance 
,new ones upon Anatomical and Fbyfical 
Principles, purfuant to thofe Difcoveries 
which have been lately made* In their 
PfaQice they mix Gaieuiealvid C^mie»l 
U 4 Medi- 
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Medicines together. They own that (?<f- 
ic/frti/ Ways ot preparing Drugs, ancieDt- 
ly made ufe of in the Praftice of Phjjtekf 
are, in many Cafes, not ib valuable a^ 
Chjmutl ones, Infhort, though they 
pay a due Re(ped to the Writings of the 
Ancients ; and in thofe Thi^s where 
they fiod. by their own Experience, that 
the Ancient Qbieryatibns hold, foUow 
their Dire^ions ; yet their confhnt Lan- 
guage, and as conftant Practice, when- 
Uiever one oppofes Ancient Authorities to 
them, is, Thdt the Attcknts did verjr.weU 
for their Time ; hut tbdt Exferitnety Mtd 
fmther Lights has .tAHght them hetter 
Things. This, t muft needs own, has 
very great Weight with me, who am 
apt, eaterit farihutj to believe ev6ry Man 
in his own Way ; PhyficiMns efpecially, 
becaufe their Science is entirely got fc^a 
long Series of repeated EiroerimeDts arid 
Obftrvations : So that it feems to be alf 
moft impoilible, but that, in all (uch Ca- 
ies, where Men have the Afliftanc^ of 
former Light, and where the SubjeQ up- 
on which they employ their Pains want- 
ed a great deal of that. Perfection, which 
thole that fludy it have an Idea of/ as ftill 
wanting, and can only, be attained by a 
longer Experience, fucceffive Ages muft 
make great Additions to tjae formcr.Stock, 
... ■ ;^ V - (SO that 
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<$.) That though the noble Difcovcrie$ 
of thefe latter Ages might, poffibly, be 
found in Hippocrates, Ariftotle and Galen, 
yet, fince no Interpreters could ever ^ind 
them there, , till they had been difcorered 
anew by Modern Fhyiicians, who fol- 
io wed Nature -only as their Guide, thefe 
late Difiloverers have an equal Right to 
the Glory due to fuch Difcoveries, as the 
Ancients could poffibly h^e : They both 
copied after the fame Original ^ they both 
decyphered the fame Chara^ers, that be- 
fore were unintelligible ; not by reading 
Books, but by trying ^Experiments, and 
piaking Ob&ryatioa$. And therefore ' 
Vander Linikn, J^loveen, and the re0; 
of the Bigots for the Ancients, deal very 
unjuftly, when they cry out, upon the 
Sight of any new Difcovery, This Hip- 
, pocrates knew , This Ariftotle taught. 
Could thele Men have made tbele Dilcor 
veries by ftudying thofe Ancient Auth^^t 
without the Affiftance oiDv.Har-vey,Afelr 
IfusyPecqueif Malfighius, or the reft ? . Th^i , , 
will hold, in cafe thele Things had really 
been in the Aacients : That they are not, 
I hope I have proved already. To which 
I £hall only add, that former Commenta- 
tors wanted neither Greeky nor Skill ; and 
had fqph Things been in their Writings, 
they would infallibly have fouqd them 
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It is eafie now to tell what Acquifi- 
uons have been made fince G4len\ Days. 
When Hif^fdtes lived. Anatomy was a 
rude, impvrted Thing : It has iince been 
growing ; and the Theories of all Di&aies 
have been proportionably more compleat. 
Chymifirf has been introduced into Pby- 
fek ; thereby the MaterU Medics has been 
enlarged by fiune as noble Medicines as 
any the Ancieiys were acquainted with, 
the Naufeourne& of many Medicines has 
been removed ; and they have been made 
Ids clogging, and more efficacious, fince 
they may be taken in leHer Quantities, 
andinmoreplealant Vehicles; toasgood, 
iS not better purpde than before. £(tf4- 
wieks hare been unfpeakably enlarged ; 
and thereby alio the Difpenfatories have 
been ftocked with fbme excellent Reme- 
dies, that the old World was unacquaint- 
ed with. If thele Particulars be rightly 
fiated, as they {eem to be, they will go 
very ^r to decide the Queftion. And & 
I dnll leave it^ without determining any 
Thing pofitively about it. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

Of Ancient and Mudera Natural 
FhiUfophji. 



H 



Aving gone through wkh ihemofl 
conliderable Branches of NalurMl 



and Mtahematicil Kjiowkdge, I am now 
to enquire inco the Comparative Excel- 
lency of Ancient and Modern Booki of 
fhUofofhj, thereby to fee in which of 
them Nature, and its Operations, are ex- 
plained belt. Here Ilhall firft enquire 
mto the leveral Mahoii of Philojofhi- 
zifig; and afterwards, into the Intrin- 
fick Worth of the Dpflrines themfelves. 
Moderm here are taken in a very flri^ 
Sence. I fliall mention none who have 
made any (i) Entries ufon this noble Stage ^aj pjj; 
of Nature above LXXX. Years ago, fince «• 
the Time of thofe firft Flights of the Re- 
florets of Learning, that ar^ To exceeding- 
ly applauded by Sir WiSidm Temple. For 
Nitnril Philofofhj was the lafl Part of 
Knowledge which was cultivated with 
any particular Care, upon the llevival of 
Learning ; though Naur it Hiftorj, which 
is a principal Ground-work, had been, 
long before increafing, andaconfiderable 
1 ■ , ^ ...■ ' Heap 
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Heap of Materials bad been collefled, iit 
order to the Wort. 

As for Modern Mtthois of Phitofofii- 
afig, as compared «rith the Jmieu, I 
fliall oiily obferve thele fotlowing Parti- 
culars, (t.) No Arguments are receiv- 
ed as cogent, nO Principles are allowed 
as current, ' amongft the celebrated ' Philo; 
£)phers'Of the pre^nt Age, but what are 
in theqilelves intelligible ; that lb a Man 
may fr^^ an Idea of them, of one fort 
or other. Matter and Motion, with their 
red in 
blenis. 

wfti. wry*,- 

re «• 
15 uled 
ethey 
are ooly empty Sounds, Words wb^rew 
no Mati can form a certain and determi' 
Date Idea. (2,) Forming of Sefts an4 far- 
ties in Philofbphy,chat Qiall take thf rr De- 
^> nominations from, and think themfelves 

obliged to ftand by the Opinioiis of any 
particular Fhilofophers, is> in a iQanner, 
Vholly laid afide. pes Cartes is not more 
believed upon his own Word, than Jri- 
fiotU : Matter of Fad is the onlyThing ap- 
pealed to ; and Syilems are little further : 
regarded, than as they aie proper to in- 
ftruS 
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ftru& yCuDg Begiaiwrs, who muft have 
a general Notion of the whole Woii, , 
before they can liifficicntly comprehend 
any particular Fart of it; andwhomufl 
be taxight to reaibn by the Solutions of 
other Men, before they can be able to 
give .Rationsil Solutions of their own : 
In which Cale, a &lfe Hypothecs, inge- 
nioufly contrived, niay now and then do 
as much Service as a true one. (j.) Ma- 
thematicks are joyned along with Fhyiio- 
logy, not Only 4s Helps to Men's Under- 
ftandings, and Quickners of their Parts ; 
but as ablolutely neceHary to the compre- 
hending of the Oeconomy of Nature, in 
all her Works. (4.) The new Philofo- 
phers, as they are commonly called, a- 
void making general CbncIuHons, till 
they have colledied a great Number of 
Experiments or Obfervations upon the 
Thing in hand ; and, as new light 
comes in the old Hjrpothefb, fall with- 
out any Noife orStu-. So that the In- 
ferences that are made from any Enqui* 
ries into JJJatufal Things, though per- 
fiaps let down in generalTerms, yet are 
( as it were by Content ) received with 
this Tacit Referve, Jsfar at the Expert' 
meats or Ohferva$io»s dheddj mtde, wiS 
warrant. 

How 
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How much thele Four Things witl 
enlarge Natural Philofbphy is eaHe td 
gucfi. I do not fay that none of thele 
things were anciently done ; but only 
that they were not then lb general. The 
Corfuftitiir Philofofhy is in all Frobabilitf 
theoldeft, and its Principles are thole in- 
telligible ones I juli now commendedi 
But its Foundations being vbry large, and 
requiring much Time, Coft, and Patience 
to binld any great Matters upon,itfbon fell; 
before it fisms to have been throughly un- 
derftood. For it ftems evident, That E- 
ficitras mi-oAtd nothing but the railing of 
a Sc£l, which might talk as plaoObly as 
thofe of Ariftetk, or Plate, fince he de- 
ipiftd afi Manner of Learning, even 
Maihematicks thethfelves, and eloried in 
this, that he fpun all his Thoughts out of 
his own Brain ; a good Argument of his 
Wit indeed, but a very ordinary one of 
that Skill in Nature, which Lucretius ex- 
tols in him every time that he takes Oc- 
. calion to fpeak of him. The whole Ani 
cient Philoibphy looks like a thing of 
Oftentation and Pomp, otherwife lean- 
not underftand why JK/.i/i;lhould reprove 
EudtJXM and Archytts, for trying to make 
their Skill in Geometry ul^lijl in Mat* 
tersof civil Life, by inventing of Inflru- 
ments of publick Advantage; or think 
thai > 
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that thofe fublime Truths were delwifed 
when the tiolearned pare cjf Mankind 
have been the better for them. An^ 
therefore, as Plutarch complains in hiis 
Life of MsreeBus, Medianical Atts wefe 
defpHed by Geometers till Anhimtdesh 
Time : Now though this be particularly 
fpokea there by Plutarch of the maldng 
of Inflruments of Defence and Offence m 
IVar, yet it is alfo applicable to all the 
Ancient Fhilofbphy and Marfiematicks ia 
general The old Phiiofophers leemed 
ftill to be afriiid that the common People 
Ihould defpife their Arts if commonly 
Tlnderflood ; this made them keep foe 
themoft Part to thofe Studies whicm re- 
quired few Hands and Mechanical Tools 
to compleat them : Which to any Man 
that has a right Notion of the Extent of a 
natural Philolbpher's Work, will appear 
abfolutely neceflary. Above all, the An- 
ciehts did not leem fufficiently to under- 
ftand the Conne8;ion between Mathema- 
tical Proportions of Lines and Solids, in 
an abftrafted Propofition, and in every 
Part of the Creation ; at leaft in their 
reafbnings about the Cauies of Natural 
Things, they did not take any great 
plains to £hew it. When Gafen wasfc)Dcii. 
to give an Account of Vifion in his*'-'''^^ 
BooksC*) DeVfti Partifim, becaufe he",^-,;^' 
had 
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lad Ocdfion to ufe fame few Geome 
trical Terms, as Co»e, urfjwV, Triangle 
;uid the like ; he makes a long Excufe, 
and tells a tedious Story, of a Dxmon thai 
^>peared to him, and commaaded hiir 
.to write what be did ;/and all thisleaii 
the Phyficians of that 4ge Ihould thini 
that he conjured, audio take a Prejudice 
f againft all that he laid. This {hews 
that in Gitieii\ Time at ieaft, there was 
Uttle Correfpondence between Madii- 
matical and Phylical Sciences, and that 
Mankind did not believe that there was 
b intimate a Relation between them as 
It is now generally known there is. Ma- 
jay i Man that cannot demonftrateaiiy 
onefiogle Fropofition in Eac/iil, tabes i[ 

' now for granted that Geooietry is of io' 

finite tile to a Fhilofopher ; and it is be: 
lieved now upon trpft, becau&it; is ixr 
coim an Axiom anion^the Learned in 
.i^befe Matters. And if it had beeoioR' 
, .ceiyed in Gdki^s Time, or by thole more 
ancient Authors, whom Galen'i Conteoi' 
poraries followed, or pretended at leaj 
to foilqw, as their Patterns ; fuch as Hit 
focrdteSf w^omall fides reverenced, Hew; 
fkilm, Erajiftratm, Jf^i^'des, ^nd fevti 
- . ral more, there would have been no need 

. . . of any Excules for what he was doingj 

fince his Readers being aauftomed H 
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fuch fort of Reafonings, would either 
readily have iinderftood them, or acqui- 
ef(%d in them as legitimate Ways of Proof. 
If Three, or Four Mathematical Terms 
Were fo afMghting, how would thole 
learned Di{cour(es of Steno and Croonc, 
concerning mufcular Motion have tnoved 
theni ? How much would they have been 
amazed at {iich minute Calculations of 
the Motive^ftrength of all forts of Miit 
cles in the foveral general forts of Ani- 
mals, as require very great Skill in Geo- 
metry, even to underlrand them, which 
are made by BoreSut in his Dilcourles of 
the Motion of Ammdh ? It is not enough 
in this Cafe, to quote a Saying or Two 
Out of fome great Man amongft the An* 
cients, or to cell us that Plato faid long 
ago, That God geomctrize$ in a& hit 
Works \ as long as no Man can produce 
any one Ancient E0ay upon any one Part 
of Phyfiology, where Mathematical Ra- 
tiocinations were introduced to falve thofo 
Fhsenomena of Natural Things, upon 
which it was poflible to talk plaufibly 
without their Help. At leaft it is certain; 
That they contented them&lves with ge- 
neral Theories, without entring into mt- 
nute Dilquifitions into the fevcral Varie- 
ties of Things, as is evident in the Two 
Cafes already alledged, ofVifion and Muf^ 
cuUr Motion. X Now 
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Now as this Method of Philofophizing 
laid down above, is right, {b it is eafte to . 
prove that it has been carefully followed 
by Modern Philofophers^ My Lord Bmom 
was the iirfl great Man who took much 
pains to convince the World that they had 
hitherto been in a wrong Path, and that 
Nature her lelf, rather than her Secretaries^ 
was to be addreHed to by tbofe who were 
deHrous tp know very much of her Mind. 
MonHeur Des Cartes^ who came fbon after, 
did not perfeOily tread in his Steps, fince 
he was for doing moft of bis Work in his 
Clofet, concluding too fooa,before he bad 
made Experiments enou^ ; but then to a 
vaft Genius he pined «xquiflte Skill in 
Geometrjr, and working upon intell^" 
ble Principles in an intelligible Manner ; 
though he very often &iled of one Part 
of his End, namely, a right ExpUcapioa 
of the Phsenomena of Nature, yet by 
marrying Geometry and Phyficks toge* 
ther, he put the World in Hopes of a 
Malculine Off-fpring in procels of Time, 
though the firft Produ^ionsQiouId .prove 
abortive. This was the State of Natu* 
ral Fhilofophy, when thofe great Men 
who after .i^ing CharkslVs Reftoratioii 
joined in a. Body, called by that Prince 
himfelf, the ROr^L SOCIETT, went on 
with the Defign; they m«de it their Bu- 
iioels 
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finels CO lee their Members awork to coU 
kSb a perfeft Hiftory of Nature, in or- 
der tp eAabliO) tbereupon a Body of Phy- 
ficks ', what has been done towards it 
by the Members of that illuArious Body 
wil] be evident by confidering that Bo^/e, * 
BtrroWf Nmtpn^ Huygeas^ MdlpighiuSj 
Lee^venhoekf WiSoughBy^lViHit^ and Abun- 
dance more already named amongA the 
great Advancers of real Learning, have 
belonged to it : If it Ihall be thought 
too tedious a Work to examine all their 
Writings, Mr. Beyle's Works, any one . 
good Syfiem of the Cartefian Pkilofophy^ 
Monlieur RohMil$*s for Inftance, or to 
comprehend all under one, a Boob Inti- 
tuled, PhilofofhUVetui& KJ<yvAAiiVfuni , 
SchflL accommodaUy may be confulted^ 
and then it will be evident enough of 
which Side the Verdift ought to be gi- 
ven ; in the lafl: Book efpecially it is evi- 
dedt how very little the Ancients did in 
all Parts of Natural Philofophy, anil 
-whata^eat Compafi it at prc^ot takes^ 
.linceic makes, the Compariloo I all along 
appeal to. 

Thus, it leems to ine to be. very evi- 
dent, That the Ancients Knowledge i^ 
-all Matters relating to Mtthemssieks and 
Phyfcki was incomparably inferiour to 
that of the Moderns. ThefeareSubjeds, 
X 2 many 
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manjr of them at leaft^ whicli reqiure great 
Intenfenefs of Thought, great Strength 
and Clearnefs of Imaginacioq, even on- 
ly to uaderAaad them, how much more 
then to invent them? The Ancient Or*- 
ierSf who (poke fb great things in Praife 
of Eloquenecj who make it fb very hard 
a thing to be an Orator, had Httle or no 
Notion of the Difficulty C>f thefe Sciences ; 
the Romoifs efpecially who defpifed what 
they did not underftand, and who did 
not without fbme Indignation learn of a 
People whom themfetves had conquered. 
But if they could have conceived what a 
Force of Genius is required to invent ftich 
Propofitions as are to be found in the 
■ Writings of their own Mathematicians, 
and of the Modern Geometers and Phi- 
lofbphers, they would fbon have acknow- 
ledged that there was need of as great at 
leaft, if not greater Strength of Parts and 
Application to do very confiderable things 
in thefe Sciences as in their own admired 
Eloquence, which was never more art- 
■ fully employed than in commending it 
felf: The Panegyricks which they made 
ujtoii Geometry, were rather Marks of 
their Pedantry than of their Skill ; Plsto 
- and Pythdgorss admired them, and there- 
' fore they did fo too, out of a blind Reve- 
rence to -th(^ great Names. Otherwile 
amongft 
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amongft thofe aamerous Cotnoiendacions- 
>ftrhicti are given to Jrebimedeiy fi)izie 
would have been fpent upon the many 
noble Theorems which he di&overecly 
and notaknoft all upon the Ei^ines where- 
with be baffled Maredlus at the Siege of 
Syracmfe. The Propofition, That the Su' 
ferficitf of a Sfhere is equal to the Are^s 
of Four of its greateB -CircleSy which is 
one oF the moft wonderful Inventions 
that was ever found in Geometrj;, jhews 
him to have been a much greater Man, 
than all that is faid of him by the Roman, 
or Greek Hiftprians. Had experimental 
Fhilolbphy been anciently brought upon 
the Stogc, had Geometry been folemnly 
and generally applied to the Mechaniim 
of Nature, and not folely liiad^ ufe of 
to inftrufl Men in the Art of Reafoning, 
and even chat too, not very generally nei<^ 
ther, the Moderns would not have had 
fo great Reafbn to boafl as now they 
have : For thefe are thin^ which- come 
under ocular Demoaftrauon, which da 
not depend upon the Fancies of. Men, 
for their Approbation, as Oratory and 
Poetry very often do. So that one may 
not only in general fay that the Ancients 
are out-done by the Moderns In theie 
Matters, but idu> iiffign moft of the par- 
ticulars, and determine the Proportion 
X } wherein 
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wherein and how far they hare been e»- 
ceeded, and fliew the leveral Steps where-: 
by thxs ibrt of Learning has irom Age to 
Age received Improvement ; which ends 
pifputes and Ikiisfies the Underft^ndfaig 
at once. 



GHAP. XXVU. 

Of fpc Thilolegical Leammg of 
' the Modtrni. 

] I pleafi my felf, 

bti much faida? 

erted, thoi^h I 

e not to fpeak too 

d that it was not 

ate every Prqioii- 

:o a Controverfy, 

ulible things on 

the run out into 

Mch in Matters 

(siae. But there 

are other Parts of Learning ftill beliind, 

wbere the Very offering' to compare the 

Modems to the Ancients may feem a Fst 

iadoxi where the rub)c£t: Matter is en- 

lirely ancient, and is chieHy, if not al* 

toother contained in Books that ism 

Writteq 
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writtea before the Ancient Learning luf- 
fered much Decay. 

Under this Head Philology ^.ad Divi- 
mty may very properly be ranked. I place 
Divimty laft to avoid Repetition, becaufe 
witat I have to fay concerning Modern 
Thilol^ will ftrengthen many things 
chat may be urged in the Behalf of Mo- 
dern Divinity as oppofed to the Ancient. 

In fpeakiag of the Extent and Excel- 
lency of the Philolegicd Learning of the 
Moderns within thefe laft 200 Years, 
I would not be miPunderftood. For the 
Clueftion is not whether any Modern Cri- 
tick has underftood Piato or Jriftotk, 
Homer or Pindar fis well as they did them- 
lelves, for that wer? ridiculous ; but whe- 
ther Modern loduilry may not have been 
able to di(cover a great many Miftakes 
in the AfTcrtions of the Ancients abouc 
Matters not done in their own Times, 
but {everal Ages before they were borp. 
For the Ancients did not live all in one 
Age, and though they appear all under 
one Denomination, and fo as it were up> 
on a Level, like things leen at a vafi: Di- 
ftance, to us who are very remote from 
the youngefi: of them ; yet, uponanear- 
CT View, they will be found very remote 
each from the other ; and lb as liable to 
Miflakes when they talk of Matters not 
X 4 cran{^ 
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tranfaded in their own Times, as w^ 
are whenfealbnof MattersofFaft, which 
Were a£ted in the Reign of WiBUm the 
Conquerour. Wherefore if one reflefts up- 
on the Alteration which Frioting has in- 
troduced into the State of Learning, when 
every Book once printed becomes out of 
Danger of being loft, or hurt by Copiers ; 
and that Books may be compared, exa- 
njined, and canvalTed with much more 
Bale than they could before, ic will not 
feem ridiculous to fay, That Jo/eph Seg- 
tiger t IfaacCafduhn, Salnidffus, Henrieus 
Vtle^ttSy Seldeu, Vjirery Botbart^ and other 
Fhilologers of their Stamp, may have 
bad a very comprehenfive View of An- 
tiquity, fuch a one as Strangers to thofe 
Matters, can have ho Idea' of ; nay a 
much greater than, taken altogether, any 
one of the Ancients themlelves ever had^ 
or indeed, could have. Demofiheifet and 
Jrifiophdms knew the State of their own 
Times better than Cdfiuhon or Sdmafius : 
But it is a Queftion whether Boetbius or 
Sidomas ApoSinaris knew the State of De- 
I moflhene/s Time fb well ; yet thefe alfb are 
Ancients to us, and have l^ft behind thent 
Writings of a very eflimable Value. Li- 
terary Conimerce was anciently not fb 
frequent as now it is, though the Romad 
Empire made it more eafie thali other- 
Wife it could have been. In 
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In Ecclefiafi/cdl Antiquity tfus can be 
more folly proved than ic can in Cm/; 
becaufe Monuments of that Kind are 
more numerous, and have been better 
preferved, How widely were the Greek 
Writers many times miftaken, when they 
gave an Account of the Affairs of the Z,«- 
tin Churches. And how very imperfeft, 
many Times, were the Accounts which 
the Wefitrn Churches had of Things of 
the greate A Moment that had been deter- ' 
mined in the £<J? ? Though the Coun- 
cil of iV«e was Oecumenical, yet the A' 
fiean Churches knew lb little of its Ca- 
nons above Fifty Years after it was held, 
that the Bifliops of Rome impofed Ca- 
nons made in another Councu, held (e- 
veral Years after, in another Place, upon 
them, as Canons made in the Coundl of 
Nice: Yet they were all, at that Time, 
Under one common Government, and 
thefe Things were acknowledged by all 
Sides to be of Eternal Concernment. 
The fame Negligence, if not greater, 
is difcernable in Matters which were ftu- 
died, rather as Recreation and Diveriion, 
than as neceifary BafineS. How many of 
the Ancients bulled themfelves about Exa- 
mining into the Antiquities of fevcral Na- 
tions, efpecially after the Old TefiMmtnt 
was tranflated into Creek f Yet how few 

of ■ 
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of them underftood the Languages of 
thofe Countries of which they difputed ? 
There were but two of the Ancient Fa- 
thei^, that we know of, that pretended 
to L^rning, who underftood tkhnw ac- 
curately \ Origtrtf and St. Hierom : Ami 
how well St. Hierom underftood it, is 
nowcecuinlykaowo; not like the Z.^i&^ 
/ixtfV, the Buxtorf*Sy the Drufius*s, aad the 
C^feS^s of the pretent Age, one oiay be 
very well aflured : The other Orientd 
Languages, even thefe Inquifitive Fathers 
fcnew very little, w nothing, of. To how 
good purpofe they have been cultivated by 
the Moderns, the Writings of 5f/ii»B, B&^ 
tbsrtf Ptxeek^ and feveral others, do abun- 
dantly declare. When Pocoek and GoUm 
went into the £a^, to bring away their 
Learning, they went to very good pur- 
pc^e indeed. The Bodleytn and Lejuieif 
Libraries can witnefs wliat vaft Heaps of 
Edfierif MSS, have been brought by fiich 
Men as cheCe, into Europe. One would 
think I were drawing up a Catalogue, 
not writing of a Letter, if I Ihould enu- 
merate the Books which have been print- 
ed about the Oriental Learning, witlun 
cbe&laASev^ty Years: And how mud* 
they baveenlightned aU maonerof Anti* 
quity, isea/ierotell. 

How 
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How dearly has the OU Chromlegy 
and Geogrdphy been ftated by Modern Cri- 
ticks aiKl Philologers ; and the Miftakes 
and Carebfnefs of many Writers detef^ 
cd, who wete efteemed Authentiick even 
ia the Times wherein they lived ? Set- 
den and Boehart, to name no more at pre- 
fent» have plainly proved, that all the 
Ancient Greek Antiquaries were not near 
fo well acquainted with the Originals of 
tfaat Mjrtboiogjtf which then made up a 
good part of their Religion, as well as of 
tbeir Learning, as it is known at prefen^ 
fince the Languages of thole Countries, 
irom whence mc^ of ihc& Rites and 
Stories took their Original^ have been 
carefully fiitamined , and critically ftt»- 
died. Is it not a yery odd Thing, that 
of ib oiahy as have written of the Pyra- 
mids, there ILould not be one cxz€t Ac- 
count of them, Ancient Bor Modern, till 
Mr.G«*wjdefcribedthcm? They\(reiie 
admired formerly, ^much as Dow(d)-j(i) Bab*. 
tcdamed artbngft the Seven Wonders of"^^ 
the World ; and mentioned, from Hera- ^aaUa 
^Ms\ Time, downwards, fay all ri™tj^^'' 
■gave any Account of %;f/: Yet moft 
Men cJof)ied after Htrodotut ; and many 
of the refl, who did not, fpoke by gueto. 
None df theextbnt Ancient AuthcHs wis 
&exadftsSirG«;^£Md[;^ who want- 
ed 
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ed nothing buc Mathematical Skill, to 
have left nothing for Mr. Gre^wi, who 
came after him, to do. This is an emi- 
nent Inftance, whereby we may give a 
certain Judgment of the Hiftorical Exaft- 
nets of the Ancients, compared to that 
of the Modems. It may be improved to 
CQafiderabl& bicpofts; at leaA, ft is of 
great ufe to juftifie tho^ Modern Writers, 
who have, with great Freedom, accufed 
fome of the Greateft of the Ancients, oS 
Carelefneis in their Accounts of Civil 
Oanirreocies, as weH as of Natural Ra- 
reties; and who have dared to believe 
their own Reafbn, againft the pofltive 
Evidence of^an old Hiftorian, in Mat* 
ters wherein one would think that he 
had greater Opportunities of knowing 
the certain Truth, than any Man that 
has lived for leveral Ages. 

But here I etpcGt that it fbould be ob- 
jeded, that this is not to be efteemed as 
a Part of Real Learning. To pore in old 
MS^S. to compare various Readings ; to 
. turn merGloffMries, and old •Sci&(}/(4 upon 
Ancient Hiftorians, Orators and Poets; 
to be^iilinutely critical in all the Jittle Ea- 
Ihions of the Ancient Gneks andRom4»j, 
the Memory whereof was, in a maimer, 
loft within Fifty or an Hundred Years af- 
ter they had been in ufe ; may be good 
Argu^ 
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ArguiYients of a Man's InduAry, and 
Willingnels to drudge ; but feem to figni- 
He little to denominate him a great Ge- 
nius, or one who was able to do great 
Things of himfelf. The Objeaion is 
{pecious enough, and the In4iIcretions <£ 
many Modem Commentators have given 
but too much Colour for it ; which has, 
in our Nation elpecially, been riveted in 
Men^s Minds, more, perhaps, than in 
any other learned Nation in Europe : Tho 
in Enquiries into the remoteft Antiquities 
of the oldefl Nations, perhaps do People 
have done near fo much as fome learned 
EngliJb'Mea. But this Objection lies •--' 
chiefly againft the Men, not the Know 
ledge, the Extent whereof it is only my 
Bufinefs to enquire into ; and yet, even 
th«% too, it is without Ground ^ for, who- 
ever will be at the pains to reflet upon 
the vaft Extent of the various Knowledge 
which fuch Men as thole I named before 
had creafured together, which they were 
able to produce to fuch excellent Purpo(es 
in their Writings, muft eonfe^ that their 
Genius*! were little, if at all, inferiour to 
their Memories ; thole among them efpe- 
cially, who have bufied themfelves in re- 
ftoring corrupted Places of Ancient Au- 
thors. There are Tboulands of Corre- 
dions and Cenlures upon Authors to be 
found 
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foiuid in tbe Anocttations c^ Modmi Cri- 
ticks, which required more Finenefs of 
Thought, and Happinefs of Invenciooy 
th^ini perfiaps, Twenty fuch Vdumcs as 
th(rfe were, upoo which riiefe very Criti- 
cifins were nlade. For, though, gene- 
rally rpeaking, good Copies are abfolute- 
ly nealTary ; though the Critick iiimfelf 
muft have a perfe£l: Command of the 
Language and partici^r Stile of hisAu- 
tbc»', muB: have a cleA' Idea of the Way 
and Humour of the Age in which he 
wrote j many of which Things require 
great Sagacity, as well as great Induftry ; 
yet diere is a peculiar Quicknefs in Dif> 
cerning what is [voper to the Faflage 
then to becorredol, in diftinguifi^g aU 
the particular Circumftances neceJiary to 
be oblerved, and thole, perhaps, very 
numerous ; which rarle a judicious Cri- 
tick very often as much above the Author 
upon whom he tries his Skill, as he chat 
difcerns another Man^s Thougbts,is there- 
in greater than be that thinks. And the 
Objedion that is commonly made againlt 
EdittH^ of old Books, That every Man 
cries up his own Author, beyond all that 
have ever wrote upon that Subjed, or ia 
that Way, will rarely hold of truly great 
Cridcks, when they pafs their Judg- 
ments, and employ their Thoughts upon 
indif-^ 
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iadif&rent Books ; flnce feme have cakea 
as much Fains, in their Critical Annotar 
tioos (e\ to cxpofe Authors who ha*eCO.w* 
had the good Luck to be exceedingly com- 1^'^^ 
mended by learned Meat' as ever others "lA^n-jii- 
did to praile them. "^rSS 

Soon after Learning was reftored, 7*/*'**^ . 
when Copies of Booj^, by Printing, 
were pret^ well multiplied, Cw/w/w be- 
gan ; which firft was exerci&d in Setting 
out Corred Editions of Ancient Boc^'; 
Men being forced to try to mend the Co- 
pies of Books, which they law were £> 
very negligently written. It fboQ bci- 
came the Faihionable Learning ; and af- 
ter ErdfmuSf Badautj Beatus Rhenatuts 
and Turmim had difperled that fort of 
Knowledge through Englmd , FrAact^ 
GermAuy, and the Ltw-ConrttrieSf which 
before had been kept altogether amongft 
the ItAliAas, it was, for about One Hun- 
dred and Twenty Years, cultivated with 
Very great Care : And if fince it has been 
at a Stand, it has not b^n becaute the 
Farts of Men are funk \ but becaufe the 
Subjed is, in a manner, exhaufted ; or, 
at leaft, Hi far drained, that it requires 
more Labour, and a greater Force of Ge^ 
nius, now to gather good Gleanings, 
than formerly to bring home a plentiful 
Harveft^ j and yet this Age has produced 
Men 
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Med who» in the laft, might haire been 
' redtooed with the SedligerSf and the Ltf- 
fiiu\ It is DOC very Toog Hiux iMfic- 
mms^ Bochdrt, and Gerbtrd FdJ^us died ; 
but if they will not be allowed to have 
been of our Age, yet If**e Voi^Sy Nuho^ 
UsHtin^HSj Frederick Gronovius, Ezekiel 
Sfsmhejrm and Gravius may come in ', the 
two lad of them are ftill alive, and the 
others died but a few Years fina. Eng- 
Urndf perhaps, cannot Ihew a proportion- 
able Stock of Criticks of this Stamp. la - 
Henry VlII's Time there was an admi* ' 
rable Set of Fhilologers in the Nation ; 
though there is great difference to be nUade ' 
between a good Critick, and a Man that I 
writes Ldtim as eaCly and correctly as his 
Mother-Tongue. Sir Thomas Morty Car- 
dinal PooUf LtHMCrCf CoUet, Cheeky Af- i 
ehsmy and feveral more, often to be met i 
with in Er*fmtt^s EfifiUs, wrote L»ti» i 
with a Purity that no UaUm needed then 
to have been afhamed of. Let the Sub- 
let they wrote have been what it wouldj 
one may fee by the Purity of their Stile, 
that they wrote in a Language which 
exprefled their Thoughts without Con- 
ftntint. A great Familiarity with the 
politeft Authors of Antiquity was what 
thele Men valued themlelves much upon \ 
and it was then the Delight of the Nation, 
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is much as their Difputes in Religioa 
would give them Leave. Though this 
jfeemed to (uilc by degrees^ yet that afters 
wards Critical Skill In AntiqOjty w^s va- 
lued aod purfiied by oiir learned Men, 
will not be queftioned by thote who con* 
lider th^t Sir Henry Stvtky Mr, C/tmhtlen^ 
Archbilhop VJher, Mr. »f ^/ie», Sir JoA« 
Mdr/hsmf Mr. Gdtdier (liot to mention^ 
Ibme now alive, whofe Fame will one 
Day edual chat of the ^etiigert and the 
Groiiufs of other Nations) were the Glo^ 
f ies of our Country, as jv^ a^ ^f the Age 
they lived in! . . 

In fhort, to conclude this Argument ; 
Though Philological and Cricical Learn^ 
ing ha^ b^n generally accufjed of Pedan-i 
try, becaufe it has fometimes been pur- 
fbed by Men who feemed to value them- 
l^lves upon Abundance of Quotations of 
Greek and Latm, and a vain Ofteotatioii 
of diflufed Reading, without anyThin^ 
elfe ini their Writings to recommend them , 
yet the Difficulty that there is, to do an^ 
Thfng cpnfiderdble in it, joyned with the! 
great Advantages which thereby have ac- 
crued to the Commonwealth of Learning^ 
have miade this no mean Head Whereon^ 
to commend the great Sagaeityj as wei3 as 
Udrnfiry ojf the& later Ages. 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 

Of the Theoli)gical Learning oftht 
Moderns. 



""O philologj I before added Di' 

IS I (lope to prove, 

u As they ^]^X£ to 

botfi agree ia this, 

ttieii^ both is truly 

it is impoQble to tic 

t in either of theory 

Coi^vecration with 

to wbi<;h the great 

e S^ienpes dp con-' 

UUffttt Swiour- did 

Halves to bis Ap* 

'"tfiifoent. aa injper* 

Thft 0/«< re/i!/Me»f 

:ly been at hiind i 

:yer fioce tbekRo' 

(^ Cagtivitj!,. been 

ts ,to preferve' the 

(•(W/rWii- ni CttUee Text o£ 

P^^~-. -eanduncoreuBted, 

Ml, p- }8. n>betber..wtJ)ttifeaiijT7nn nprfitacif'rt. t;ht»r/«AupAail 
jf^e ofihetldficlitew and Chuldxan Lmiua^si, that is GeDuioCi fi 
mv i? /aii/, (Aaf he defigwd r6 eirf^j riw Old Teflamqic ; which I fc- 
Eevehedid: Howewr, there 6tini_no R^Oim imhHW»:di, btbm^ 
feif mufi wn that \t « htofiy exprejfed, 

to 
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tofuCceedirtgAges. Yet, thoogB thelej 
togrttef i*ifK th6 Writings of the tirec* 
and Z;dfi;; leathers, be loftruments withr 
(Alt Which no Diviae can work ', anc| 
tfac^gh it feeiti^ attnoft inipoflible that 
any Man Ih'buld be able to perform alt 
the Duties of his Frofeflion, that are inr 
ctimbeAt upon him as a Schofar, Mrithout 
a competent £i£^£lne^ in at! thefe Things i 
yet it ii vity poflibic that S^odern Di- 
vines, who make ufe of theic Inltrur 
ments, may be better Woft-ined thaif 
ihofe Andeht Fatherif, wlio furniQiea 
theto Witb the greateft p^rti , 

No\^, th^t there may be So biipute^ 
abfiut Terms mifunJerftoocfj it will bi 
riecdikry to explain What is here meant' 
by d firfeS Dtvim ; that i$ to fay, fiich' 
a"fl one as may be a Standard whereon to' 
found a Comparilbn. Aperfeff Divine. 
ought td tinderfl'and the Text of the Oli 
^nd Nea> TefiAtntnt lb exa^ly, as to have 
a dear N6tion of every Book io general^ 
Slid of the Grammatical Meaning of eve- 
ry T£xt in particular ; tbat lb he tnay b*' 
abte tb reconcile all Difficulties, andan- 
fi>it all ObjeSions that niay ariie : He 
(lught to underAand the State of the 
Church j astoitsDo£iriaeaiidDilcipline, 
in its leveral Ages : He ought to be. tho- 
roughly varied m all the General Notion!? 
T i .6f 
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of Ethititf talcen in th^ir utmoft ExteQt, 
to enable him to relblve fuch Cafes or. 
ConlcienCe as may occurr, with Judg- 
ment and SatisfafHon ; he ought to be 
a Mafter of all the Topicks of Ferlwa- 
Hoo which can ever lie in his Way, cbac 
& his Exhortations may pleafe and con- 
vince thofe whom he defigns to perfwade 
at Che (ame Time } laft of all he oiight to 
be able to anfwet all the Objedions which 
may be, or have been raifed againft the 
Doflrioe and Difctpliiie of the ChUrcb, 
by ifs open or fecret Enemies. Thefe 
feem to be the nece0ary Qualifications of 
a PtrfeQ Dlvtm \ it may perhaps, be 
queftioned whether any Man did ever 
fuUy come up to this Delcriptioa j nei' 
ther is it necelfary that any fbould, fince 
the Qoeftion will be as perfeQily aofwe^ 
red by determining who have come thd 
neareft to it, as by alligning any particu- 
lar Perfbo that ever qnite reach d up to \x* 
For tfaele Diderences do not lie in a Ma- 
thematical Point, and Idoootdeflrethat 
any dtfputable things Ihould ever be 
brought under Debate. One QualiBca- 
t'lon indeed, and that the grcateft of all, 
I have omicced ; but that relates not to 
the prefentControverfie, fince we are tvox. 
nowenquiring who were the holieft Men, 
but who have been the greaceft MaAers 
of 
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of their Profeflions, the ancient Fathers 
or the Modern Divines. 

The- firft thing required, is an exa£l 
Knowledge of the Text of the Ofd Te^ 
ftaihent. Herein even the LXX Inter7 
prefers themfelves have often ^iled, as 
has been abundantly proved by Modern 
Criticks. The Copies they uled were 
fbmetimes faulty^ ahd (ince they did not 
mend tbofe Faulcsv it is very probable 
they did not fee them. It has been oV 
lerved already^ That {carce any of the 
Fathers underftobd Hthrerp beiideis Origtn 
and St. Hierom^ who therefore Vctc fol- 
lowed as Oracles by many of their Suc- 
ceflbrs; even that albne' will iiot fliffice, 
becaule there- are no other fiodkj wHcteir 
in that Language: For \trhich Region 
Syriac, Chdldes^ SninsiitM/i and Jra^ie^ 
fiavebeen ftudied 1^^ Modern Griticksj^ ,",' ;) 
nottomention the Writings bf the /?<*-■ ' i? " • 
hiiu znd the Tslmit^Sj tOwhichtheAn- 
cientS' were utter Strangers. < If wecbrae . ' 
to Particulars, who of the Ancients ever -i 

unravelled the Chrtxicdc^y of the Old 
Teftameot like Archbi{b6p Ufher, and 
Sir Jab» Mirfbim f Though ■£•/« W<f A 
Ckronioen is a ftandiog Evidence how- 
much he, and 7«/iM :i4^rir«ff»ibeforehim, 
endeavoured to clear eliat Matter, Which 
was of To great Ule to confound the 
Y J vain 
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vain Pfejfqce^ to Mtiqujty pf thqftothfr 

Kacions that were lo very unwUliog ;9 

in this FBrt'Cular. If^ho 

I catjoBalaad 6 inteKgi- 

)f the Tfefigp io^'lmm 

UFt;' of' tt^ cef-ejopflisl 

i«r? .WhO! ba« scquaior 

with; the Geogrspliy of 

Natural Hiftory oftbc 

fieijr B^iart ? : Thrfe are 

ng* thaathe lengthnipg 

Ulegflfy, pi' than « kw 

It which eonftitutc tin! 

tbe^ad;at Casomnls. 

eftsnjen(s ypu wiUfey. 

wMna-itten in aXiniQ that was oeatej 

at li^nd J 3pdTa was certainly better un- 

i^ilflP!!. WithpuedQMhtit was, hyihe 

Firft fathefs ; far which, Reafon thw 

{P4S IpSwpretjitipBs (g) a(Kl their Heafaaiogi, 

iSivivJ >f iw WHl(H»ye tf coveted aiany pf them 

rmiDic would havsheenqfiofiaite Value:; But 

JwiTi *'*^" '''^'* '^"^ Syngpguewd tbeCliutcli 

J^/^b^ok? pff atlthsirAnsfcondence, when 

pppethe innsnediateReians pf tlie fitft 

Eftablilbinqjt of many:Parts pf theCbrii 

ftiao, OilcipUn«, and 'Of eteac Njuisbeis 

of AllufipM, tp 7»^ Cuftpms and t* 

ditioii&whfchareiavbe found in ttaNsw 

Tefti^iiie^t, :couUi paly be knawn I* 

Swdy wl; R«adina's(U -which thftft* 

■i::./ > i ■ ifhriftiaiis 
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Qiriftiaas UtK.^ without Study^ as we 
do (lie Manners arid Fafliionsofourowa 
•Age and Country, then the ancient In- 
terpretations of the New Teilament bfi- 
gan to fail, and though fome of them, 
S. Chryfo^oti^i and Theodorct^s efpecially, 
ate iHk' thetbleh eS; letting Antiquity aHde, 
truly valuable ; Vet, for want of fuch a 
diffti^ Knowledge of Bailern Antiqui- 
ties a» was necel^ry, and which only 
Could Ik had by a long Converiation with 
the Boobs that are written in thole Lan- 
guages, thele admirable Comttientatati 
feetninleveral Places not to haye found 
tmc the true Original of many things id 
Kie New Teftameot which have been dif 
coveted fince. 
■ Tothe next Thing 
ikIisJHcd Jnti^ftity, 
, dy.Therar.<andths 
toa Divine as xCdfa 
iriay.be confidered ol 
We-of the prrfeiit Ag 
nity,bpaft of having 
of them too the pea 
thefi Subjefts,- wrttt 
guage, and by Otiro 
any ^ople in the ^ 
le^ of a C</»?(f is 
tatiiuii of Doubts ai 
f«f to himj as inay 

Y4 par-/ 
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^ ' panicubr Cinaimftances of the Peribt 
who deHres Sa'tisfa^ion : and alfp majr 
be perfedly agreeable to the Law oif Qod. 
A Pnuktr then feefils'co perfori][i his Ofr 
fice beft, when he caa at once inftiuf^ 
knd moye his Auditors ; pan raile (heir 
FalEohs,' and inform their Judgment; 
That fb every Sermon upon a Do^rinal 
Head may' contain the Solution of a Caie 
of Confcience.' For the ijrft oftheie ; Iti? 
pertain that many' of the ableii of the 
Ancient Fathers were very excellent Ca- 
iulAs ; as, indeed^ every Maq who bas 
a right Judgment, an honeft Miqd, and 
a thorough Acquaintance with the Defiga 
of our Bkj^ed Smimr, revealed in ^ 
(Sofpel, muft of necefficy be. And if» 
at this diftancpi ipany of,-their Deciiioiis 
fem overftvere, there is as great, at 
leaft, if not greater Reaibn to fuCpe&t 
that the Complaints naw-a-days railed 
^gainft them, may arife from our Degeoe- 

" ' Sn-ia- 

5Ve«*- 
the, 
isen- 
^eacli- 
Qn(o. 
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Ancient and Modern hearning. ^%^ 

cording to the Atulities of the (eve^ 
Preachers, make up the greateft pare of 
their DUcourfes : And, amc Or^M, moft 
Klen bulled chetnfelves in giving the Peo- 
ple Allegorical Interpretacions of FaHages 
of Scriptures, which were infinite, ao 
cording to the Fancies of chofe that u&i 
them. . SaXhryfofiom^ indeed, reformed 
this Cuftom in the Grak Church ; His 
Authority went very far ; and his Inter-* 
pretations were almoft always Literal, 
und, (iittably to his vail Genius, very ju? 
tlicious. But he chat confiders Preachii^ 
fs an Art c^pable.of Rules and Iinpn>v&- 
ment, will find a mighty Difference be- 
fweeaajufl'; methodical Difcourfe, builc 
Upon a proper Teatt of Scripture, where> 
in, after the Text is carefully explained^ 
ibme oil9.Duty or DoArineof Religion, 
thence arifing, is plainly proved by Juft 
«nd foUd Arguments, ^om which uich 
Xopicks of Ferruafioo are drawn at lafi:, 
9S are the moft likely to raiCe fuch aa Af^ 
fedioD, and engage thofe Paflions to the 
Minds of all the Auditors as win plcale 
^d move good Men, and fileace, at leaft, 
if not peifuade cbe Bad j and betwem 
a.-loofe, paraphraflical ExpUcatioo of: a 
large Portion Qf Scripture,, whichL eads 
9t Jaft i» a .general Ethical Harangue, 
Svhich is the qfual Method of moft (^ 
p- \ SuChry" 

D,-...ii,Cooj^lc 
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St. Orjr/i^nte's Homilies. Whereas bj 
tbe'fdrioec \&thad, ftriCUy followed, 
Vxty aaay oEfnar ^g^Jb Sermons, efpe- 
ciauy elide of: the Great Men of our 
own Cburcb,: finee the- Keftauratioit, 
«re Solutions of the moft difficult Que- 
Iftiaas in Divinin, and >uft Dilcourfes 
npon the'ieveral Duties of the Chm 
iuanf Life ■,'' and..this with lb much 
Sanothnela, fo gi'eat Beauty of Lan- 
guage, a<id"{iich a juft Application of 
(be greaieft Oraainents of True and 
Mafculide Eloqiieiicc, to Things at ficft 
ViewTery ofteiv the moll oroolite , 
' dttt the Heaier ' takes a-Flcamre to 
■hiak, thatthbli he is moft inlbuSied, 
whcii he is ix& pleaied.^ The Want 
pf this Method in the Anoiene Hornl* 
lifts, k the gnar ^Reatba -why they 
us fit Snto "readj It is nor becaiiM 
thty ace faanl tb be undepftood ; lot 
>it> indigerenti SIntt in Greet iai Lttiii 
B^'fuffieient icr go through wiib the 
nieaicft: part of them : Biit Want of 
Method, gteati MultipUcity of Wotds, 
and-iffe^ne iRIepetitiaos,' tire out Mali 
&ead<ts : They know not bo# f«> 
Aiiy act ga^;biit by the Ntimbii' of 
<be>Le>vn}'^ntb f» haivtng'aa lUA 
1<* tbsid^Mtttfe to lentcupoHi whett 
tanoB they begiii to be wearyi they aW 
• !•>' , fbon 



Aaeiert md MoJem Letming. jji 
£>on <tifg)ifled. If therefors thele In- 
fonremeiices are, in a great MofqK, 
avoided by Modern Preachers, their 
Sermons' an, in their Kind, more peN 
fe^ though the Matter which both if 
them worlt upon be the fame. And 
if thele Things be the EffeSs of great 
Study, -.and of ag enafi Judgmeotj at 
]eafl in thole who contributed the 
meA to lb great an Alteration, thea 
this alfo may come in as a proper E- 
videnoe of the Increafe of Moderq 
iLearqiog ; and with much more Rea- 
(on than (hoTe Things which only tend 
to divert a. Man wh«n he is ungt fot 
ferious Bufinefs. Who thole ate who 
have fucceeded the HMiiN, the Cii^ 
tit^mrtks, the Su/Jtrfrnt, and the jFtuif 
imnit of this laft Age, to Ihch «iice|- 
lent {Xfrpofe for theprelent, and thofi! 
that IhaS . come ' after , I need not 
same} bat fball rAher conclude with 
tbap Saying \a nitiiu Ptereuliu, up^ 
OB a Qot' onieb ultlilw Occafioo; "-' 

digaiit eS: ■ '■ ■■ ■•;-^ ' ••' ';,;■ 
; The laflT' Thing 'W>ii(!htitieatioiied 
as nece&ry! fi» a Olviiiii, is,'7VHtr1<>4f 
to ii^ittr ifiitb. (Aii4kiU- lis i,ave'}iai^ 
PK m^ -k rdipd tgMIl i^ €hrifiit» 

: M ■ Ijave 
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^|v« arilci] among Chrifiians, and the 
^rerlari^ ^i^ whom they iiave been 
^bligetj tfi «agige,i there are- in the pre- 
j^nt Acp^upt two. Sorts ^ ,thofe which 
f^e 4l><!>eflt Fathers vere'eoncerned 
witli, and tboie (hat appeared lince. 
iOif ths l^tfW it inayj pdfliBly, feem 
hard^ to pafe a "Judgment,' fince one 
caoiiot weQ. fay^hov. Med would have 
inanagei Pijputes which never came 
in ttwir.Wgy, "l^he former ^niay. alio 
be, fijbrdiyidediiotothore which haire 
tie^ ren^^ed in. our owQ Tii^e.';. and 
tlwfc of which s?e haVeJooly itbe; Mct 
Q^y, iq Jl«(^ent Books. . So that one 
(S ;rather to confider how Controver- 
fies were) handled- >o general, and fo 
iofetr how'. Fheie Modern .oqe^ . would 
have been njan^ged, had tbereibeenan 
Ckcsfi^a, wbi^h have only e'n^ged the 
Wici and FajHops of. later Agesi < ' : 
',:;il} is: evii|eqt, that in tbeirHfirftiDift 
p^_"with the Gunikf, th© old Apo^ 
l9g[fts.d(d, with: gr^at Accuracy, . ex- 
BOB both the; Belfe of their WoiJhip, 
and ''the Vanity ' of their Philofi^hy:. 
i:h^ opened .•{Jt^vGhrfftlaij. Religion 
?!)th,£ffat eiesro^ft;' they; (JroSredthe 
Qroun$ls of theirBi^f,. an^.ptvi'i^ its. 
^(^jB^leneJs SfDH. fsch Pmtcipfes as 
W5Jii"vPoi;b;fi)li4-W.thenilelves, andTui- 
• ■. li ■ •>'>'° 
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table CO. the Ways of Ai^uio^, and 
the peculiar Notioas of all tbeir (eve- 
tal Adverlaries. Afterwards* when tti^ 
Myfteries of the Chriftiaa Religion 
were ib eagerly debated , id Ages 
wherein they feurd no Foreign f^onx, 
they fhewed as great Subtilty in their 
Arguments, and as great Docterity In 
ihifting off the Sophifins of their Op>i 
ponents, as have ever bfeea (hewed m 
laxst Times. So that thus Ux the Mo< 
derns leem to have little Advantage: 
And, indeed, the Books that were 
written in Defence of the Chriftian 
Religion were very admirable : But in 
the Controverlies that were managed 
amongft tbemlelyes, there (eem to be, 
many Times, as vilible Signs of too 
great a Subtilty, as of a judicious Un- 
derftanding d£ the Foint in hand : 
l^hey ufed little Method in ranging 
their Argaments, and rarely ftated the 
QueAion in plain and (hort Terms ; 
which made them often multiply 
Words to a tedious Length, that both 
tired the Readers, and darkned the 
Difpute. That all thefe Faults are too 
often found In the Polemical t^ifcour- 
(es of the Moderns, is moft certain: 
But Comparifbns are always laid be- 
tween the ableft Men of both Sides. 
The 
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The Mddetft Ddfbnces of tH Pi)£bki 
of the ftiiuty, and the iDctrngimi 
■my be compated with the dd Ifc- 
fences of the fime Do8:rmei agiloA 
the Jtimti aad (ithec AiicieHt Hete^ 
ticla. If Herecicks itiay be Compared 
Xrith Hereticks , there is no Qoeftion 
but the Socixiiiu are niticb abler Dif- 
(Itltiuits than the Jrlmi and Eumma- 
iku of did : They have coSeSed ;ev^ 
rj Thing thM tould look lik^ an At- 
guftient ; they have critically canvtUTed 
every TeM <Sf Scripture ^«hich ancient^ 
If Wai not (b Grattraaticaffy uniier- 
ftdad a; now it is, and have Ipired 
IK* Pains not Art to Wreft every Thing 
thati with any Shei^ of Realba^ am 
be drawn to their Side : They iavt 
(efkied upui the Fhilolctphicat No' 
tions of God, itod 6f his Attributes; 
and have ti&ta great Care not to 
confound their Readers, or themfilves, 
w'tth Want of Method, or a MuliiJ^- 
city. of Wards. Such able AdvetfarieS 
have not failed' of as able Oppooenfii 
And when Men of SkHl manage mV 
Difpnre, whatfbever it be, they will 
teach one another the Art of Reafcn- 
ing, even tbaugh before-hand they 
ttould not well have underftood iti 
«rlten their Debates cootmuc to iaf 
lengtW 
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teogth. Whence alfb it ha foUMnd, 
that tb<)«gh there Great Mea, wha 
have defended our Fakb agaioQ liich 
Tubtile Adrerlaries wookt luve fhevra 
their Skill equally upon any other Sub- 
\dSt which they IhouU faare undel<- 
took ; yet upoa thefe Queftioos, the 
Truth would otfaerwils have never beat 
fi> perfe£ity known. 

And here it ought a be obferredi 
diat the Art of making Controverts 
eaiie and intelligible) even, though the 
Arguments Ihoiud be all the fame that 
had formerly been urged, Ihews nmch 
greater Skill, and. a more tharaugb 
Underfiaodiiig of thofii Aitatters, thaa 
had beea dilcovered befire : For, he 
that makes another nnderfiand a Thing 
in fevr Woi^, has a mote clear and 
eontptwheBiivfi Knowledge of that 
Thing, than another Mao whv u<es a 
great many. Such a Man's Qccur- 
fic3as„ if be has a lk£nd at any Time 
to g» out of the Way, or to- enlarge, 
fiH! rile Eafi of tfae& who love to 
have TUog; exprefled in an Homiliti- 
cal Manaet, will: nevec tire ; becaufe^ 
b%yias.liis Point ftill in view, he wilt 
tatoClte chat his Readers or Audi* 
(prs ffaaS always know where be> is; 
Hentiti it is^ that tbete are many Sei^ 
moos 
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indns ia our Language, upon the bioll 
nbftnife Queftions ia the Chriftian K6- 
ligion, wbereia Etiglijb Readers who 
^cuer read Fibers nor School- men y 
.utrhole . Heads have never been filled 
with Terms of Art, and Dlftin^ion^ 
many Times without a Dificrence ; 
may both in fewj and clear Fropofn 
rions, know what they are to believe; 
and at the fame Time know how to 
defend it. Hereby in all our Contro' 
per^s with P^fifisy SmntMns^ and Dip- 
ftttt'ers, many admirable DifcourleS have 
been wrinea, wherein one fees the Qd&l 
ftion rightly ftated , pre&otly brot%ht 
to ;ui ,Headj and accurately proved by 
iuch Arguments as its particular Na- 
ture may require. It cannot be deni- 
ed, but a good deal of this Methodi- 
cal £3iaQne(s was at iirll tfwing t6 
the School-men; but they are Modems 
here; And if their Writings htvt fotne, 
jBxc^enciesj \^hich the elegant Com- 
pcfures of more learned Ag&s Want,' 
this alio affi>rds iis a convinang Ai^- 
-xDCOt, that Manldiid will, , ia' Xwoe^ 
thing or other^ be always Improving;' 
apd that Men x>f working Hea£, 
what Subjed foever they hatadle, 
though they live in' Time^ wbt^n they 
Ibave none but barbarous Fatcenis to 
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copy after, will do maoy things which 
politer People did not kaow, or elfe 
over-look'd, - 

Upon this Occadoa ^ I eannot but 
take Notice that the Moderns have 
made clearer and £bocter Inftitutions 
of all Manner of Arts and Sclenceii 
than any which the Ancients have left 
us. I have already inftanced in the 
Method, whereto all Che Parts of Na- 
tural Hiftory have been reduced. Ic 
is evident, That Method in all thofe' 

' things mull be the EfFeQ; of a Com-* 
I»%henfive Knowledge of the Bodies fb 
ranged and of a nice Comparifbn of 
every feveral Body and Animal one 
with another , iince otherwife their 
mutual DiBerences and Agreements can^ 
not po0ibly be adjuAed; the fame has 
been done in Anatomy, in Chymiftry^ 
in all parts of Phyiicks and Mathe-' 
maticks: How confuted many Times« 
and always lax are Gaka^s Anatomic- 
cal Dilcourles in Comparilbn of Bdrtho-* 
lm% Diemerl>roeek'*szndGihfoo's? Mon- 
fieur Perrault has obferved already (h) w Pafal- 
that Arifiotk expreffed himfelf fo ob-«J^£ 
fcurely in his Ph^fical Difcoarfes, that & dcs mo> 

, his Meaning is aimoft as varioufly re- ^'™^|{''* 

prefented as there have been Commen-p^l/^ji 

Z tators — =57- 
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mors who ham written upon hint i 
wbercK no Man ever doubted of the 
precife meaning of the Writings of Da 
Cola and Rokuitt, though all Men 
are not of their Opinion. In Mathema- 
ticfcsihe thing is yet more vifibie; how 
king and tedious are EacliePs Demoth 
firuimi, either in Greek, or as they 
ate commented upon by CUvim, in 
Comparilbn of Tufitah or Bxrraiii'sf 
Ttcqua has made AjhrimMf intelligible 
with a very little Help; which before 
was not to be attaioisd without a Ma- 
tter, and a World bf Patience; the 
&me has Varemm done in the Maht* 
m»ticMl Ptrt of GeogrMphji, Taiquet in 
PraSicdl Getmetrjt, Oflkki, nU Ctef- 
tntks. The DoHrine of the Co«V *»" 
0ims in JfoHegim Pctgtui is fo intri- 
■cate, the Demonftratioos are fe long 
and fb perplexed, that they ba«e always 
deieiTtd all but Firft-Rate Geometers J 
This Fenfioiier De mat, has inade fc 
(i) jijmn- eafio in his EUmertts of Carve Urns (ih 
iii'si '''" " ^ feadily mattered by any M"> 
'LtJtciWho has Kad the Firft Six Books of 
ana'i Eiulid. Such Abridgments five Abun-' 
"'""">■ dance of i.abpur, and make Knowledge 
pleaiant to theie, who in the lall Age 
were fo exceedingly finghined with (be 
, Thougto 
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Thoughts of the Difficulty of thele 
Studies, that Sir Henrji Smile made as 
formal a Buflnefs of his PrekSiom uf- 
on the DeJiaitio/iSj Axioms^ and VIII 
Firft Profcftuns of tie Pirjl Boot of 
Euclid, which may be thoroughly com- 
prehended by a Mao of ordinary Parts 
in Two Hours Time, by the Help of 
Tdc^Met*s Ekments, as a Man would 
now of Ledures uix)n the hardeit 
Propofitions, in Mr. Newtm*s Mahema^ 
tictiPrincifkiofNaurslPbitofofhj. To 
thefe judicious Abridgements the won- 
derful Increale of this Part of Know- 
ledge, for thele lall LXX Years is in a 
great Mealure to be attributed ; iaS 
though Methodizers and Compilers ot 
Syftems have very often the hard Fate 
to be undervalued hy thqfe who have' 
been Inventors themfelves; yet, in iA^-. 
thematical Sciences the Cale is fbme- 
thing different ; for things cannot be 
abbreviated here, without an almoft in- 
tuitive Knowledge of the Subjects then 
to be abridged, and brought into one 
view. In Mortl, or .tiifioricdt Difcour'. 
fes, an. Epitbmizer, immediately: fees 
what is either in its felf fuperfluous, 
or not to his particular Purpofe ; and lb 
when he has cut it off,., what remains i? i!\ 
i, 2 Coma 
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fome (on inclre, and may be uader' 
flood without the reft, fo that there is 
no Harm done : But here thac will by 
no means fuffice, for the mod veibole 
Mathematicians rarely ever (aid any 
thing for faying Sake, theirs being Sub- 
yeSts in which Figures of Rhetorit^ 
could have no fort of Place, but they 
made every Conclufion' depend upon 
fiich a Chain of Premiles already pro- 
ved, that if one Link were broke, the 
whole Chain feU in Pieces ; and there- 
fore, he that would reduce thole De- 
monArations into a narrower Compafs, 
mud take the whole Fropofition A new 
in Pieces, muft turn it feveral Ways, 
mufl; confider all the Relations which 
that Line, or that Solid has to other 
Lines or Solids, muft carefully have 
confidered how many leveral Ways it 
can be generated, before he can be able 
to dcmonftrate it by a fliorter Method, 
and by other Arguments, than thofe 
by which it was proved befort ; in 
{hort, he mud in a Manner be able to 
invent the Fro^fition of himftlf, be- 
fore he can put it iiito this new Drefi ',■ 
for which Realbn , Taequet, Bttrrofy 
and De Witte^ have been reckoned a- 
mongft the Principal Geometers of the 
Age, 
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Age, as well as for their other Inven- 
tions in Geometry. TfchirnhmsH Mt- 
dicinA Mentis will give a clear Idea 
of many things relating to this Mat- 
ter: 

Ahd now, havi^ gone through the 
feveral Parts of the Parallel which I 
proposed at Hrft to make, I Iball clofe 
all with Sir WiUidm Temfie*s Words a 
little altered, (kj ' Though Thales, Py (kJPafrjo. 
' thagoraSy DemocrituSy HifpoerMes, F/a- 

* tOf jirifiotk and Efiearus, may be rec- 
' koned amongft the Firft mighty Coo- 

* (^aoavs of Ignorance, in our World ; 
' and though they made great Frogrei^ 
' ies in the feveral Empires of Science, 

* yet not fo great in very many Farts, 

* as their SuccelTors have fince been a- 

* ble to reach. Thefe have pretended 
' to much more, than barely to learn 

* what the others taught, or to remem- 

* ber what they invented ; and being 
' able to compa^ that it lelf, have fet 
' up for Authors upon their own Stocks, 

* and not contrating themlelves only 

* with commenting upon thole Texts, 

* have both copied after former Origi- ' 

* nals already fet them, and have added 
^ Originals of their own in many things 
f of a much greater Value. " 

Z J CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 

RefkBitas upon the Reafons of iht 
Decay of M(mm Leamitig, af- 
ftgned by Sir William Temple. 



HA 
J 



TAving cherefbrft^ as I hope, fuffi- 

^ ciently proved that there has not 

been iuch a Fall in Modern Learning, 
as Sir WillUm Temfk fuppofes ; nay, 
even that comparatively {peaking the 
Extent ot Knowlege, is at this Time, 
vaftiy greater than it was in former 
Ages, it may feem, perhaps, a needlefi 
Thing to examine thole Reafons which 
he alledges, of the DecreaTe of that 
which in the grofs has fuf&red no De> 
cay. Something however, I Ihall £iy 
to them, becaule if they do noi prove 
what Sir WillUm Temfle deOgns, yet 
they will prove at leaft, what a per- 
fe^ thing Learning might have been, 
^ if it had not met with fuch Iihpedi- 

ments, 
(D Pag. The firft Blow which he fiys (l), that 
*♦» ^S" Learning received, was by the DiQ>ute$ 
which arife about Religign in Eurofe, 
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Ancieta and Modern Learning, aia 
Jboa after the Revival of Learning in 
thele parts of the World. There is no 
doubt, but the Thoughts of many very 
able Men were taken up with tho^ 
C(Hitroverfles; who, if they had turned 
them with the lame Application to n^ 
tural or civil Knowledge, would there- 
in have done very extraordjnary thing;;. 
Yet, confidering all things, ''it may be 
juftly quellion^, whether Learning may 
not by thefe very Difputes, bava cs- 
ceived either immediately, or occalio* 
nally, a very great Improvenaent, or at 
leaft, fuffered no very confidera^Ie t>iaiir 
nation. For, (i.) it is certain, That 
'whatfbever relates to Divinity as a Ssir 
eoce, has hereby been better Icaade^ 
and more accurately underftood and ex- 
plained than otherwile it would ever 
have been; and, I fuppo&, this wilt 
be readily owned to be on« of the mod: 
excellent Farts of Knowledgfs. (2.) tt 
is a Queftion, wheth^ very man^ of 
the greateft Promoters of any Fart of 
. this Theological Knowk^^, would, < or 
could have done fo ^u things, upon 
any other Subjed. Oppoiitioa io ge- 
neral, whets Mens Farts extremely, and 
that inward Satisfaction which a good 
Mao ukeSf in thinking that he is enir 
Z 4 ployed 
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ployed upon Arguments of greateft Coil- 
certi to the Souls of Men , infjiires 
him with an Ardour that adds Wings 
to his native Alacrity ^ and makes him 
in all (iich Caies, even out-do hitnfelf. 
( 3. ) When diflferent Parties are once 
formed, and great Numbers of Youths 
are conftantly trained up to fucceed the 
older Champions of their refpe£livc 
Sides; as they Ihall drop off, all of 
them will not ^pply their Minds to 
Studies, immediately relating to their 
own Profeffions, but here and there 
, one , as his Genius fhall lead him, . 
^ill try to excel in different Ways for 
the Glory of his own Party ; efpecially ' 
if he {ees any of his Adverfaries emi- 
nently famous before him^ in thole 
things. Thus Petavius (et himfelf to 
contradi£l Jofiph Scdigerh Books De £- 
'mend*tiont Temporumj ind Setoff tut fell 
upon his other Critical Writings. Whilft 
IJAtc C*fauhoa concerned himlelf only 
with publi(hing and Commencing upon 
Athenatu , PofyiriWj and Theofhraftus : 
He was complemented by all Sides, 
but when once he wrote againft. the 
Annals of Cardinal Bsroaius, he met 
with numerous Adverlaries ; and there 
. was fcarce a Critick of the (Church of 
■■-: V Home 
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Rome that wrote for fome Time after- 
wards, that did not peck at lomething 
or other in his Other Writings. This 
Emulation eminently appeared in the 
Order of the Jeliiits, the main Defiga 
of whofe Inftitutibn leems to have been 
to engrols all Learning, as well as all 
Politicks, to themfelves ; and therefore, 
we fee fo many extraordinary Men a- 
mongll them for all Ibrts of things, 
thereby to give the World Occafion to 
think, that there mull certainly be 
fomething more than ordinary in the 
Conftitution of a Body, which every 
Day produced fuch excellent Ferlbns. 
So that if one coofiders how hi this 
Emulation went, which even yet is not 
wholly extin^, it is hard to lay, wh&- 
ther Difpuces in Religion have not ra- 
ther helped to enaeale the Stock ,of 
Learning' than otherwile; at lead, one 
may venture to lay that they have not 
diminiOied it. 

It is moll certain, that the difletent 
Political Tnterelh in Europe, have done 
it a mighty Kindnels. During the E- 
ftablilhment of the Romen Bmpite, one 
common Intereft guided that vaft Bo- 
dy, and thele Weftern iCingdoms a- 
mongll the reft. Rome was the Cen- 
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cer of their Learning of the We|}, u 
v^U as of their Hopes, and thither the 
IVovinces of this Part of the World 
had always Re(brt : Whereas now eve- 
ry Kingdom landing upon in own 
Bottom, they ' are aii mutually jealous 
of each others Glory, and in aochiog 
more than in Matters of Learning in 
thofe Countries, where tbey have Op- 
portunities to pprfue if. About aa 
Hundred and Fifty, or Two Hundred 
Years fince, it was efteemed a very 
honourable Thing to write a true O- 
KremMM Style: This the luliatis pre- 
tended to keep to themfelves, and tbey 
would Icaroe allow that any >/Ian be- 
yond the MfeSf unleG perhaps, Xtw^i'- 
/mu and Cardinal Po/r, wrote pure i^i>- 
mstt Latin : This made other Nations 
ftrive to equal them, and one rarely 
meets with a Book written at that 
Time upon a Subje^ that would bear 
the Elegancies of Stile in bad Latin : 
When Criticdl Learning was in Faftuoni 
eveiy Nation had Ibme few great Men 
■t the fame Time, or very near it, to 

fet apainft rhnfe nf nnnrher. Itdtf boa- 
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foMtusy and feveral more. Smitzerlsml 
produced Gefnetj for that and almoft 
every thing elfe ; Germany had Leofsr- 
dutf Gruttff Putjfchiast and others ; the 
Low Countries bad Jafitts fjffits \ £*- 
giatiA had Sir Henry Smtiicy every 
Country had fbme great ' Meo to keep 
up its Glory in thou things which (hea 
were in greateft requeft. In this' laft 
Age MithematicAl and Pfyficdl Sciences 
ieem to have been the Darling Studies 
of the Learned Men of Eurofe ; there 
al{b the fame Emulation has been e- 
qually viable. When Great Britsm 
could Ihew fuch Men as my Lord J34- 
fo», my Lord Nafier^ the Inventor c£ ' 
Logarithms , Mr. Harriot^ Mr. Oi^h^ 
tredf and Mr. Horrox ; HoUmkcL had 6'le- 
vinus, who firll found out Decinutl 
Arithmetick, and SaeSiuj ; Fnuue could 
reckon up Des Cartes^ Merfennusy Fer- 
Mjf, and Gdfjendi ; Itsly had Gdlileo, 
. Torrieellius, and CdvAlierins ; Germt^f 
Ksfler ; and Dem»*rk, not long before, 
Tjcho Brahe. When afterwards the 
Philofophers of Er^Und grew nume- 
rous, and united their Strength, Fratite 
alfo took the Hint> and its King let 
up a Roy d Society y to Rival ours. 
The Duke of Tufsuny had fet up al- 
ready , 
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ready at Florence the Academy id C'men- 
to, whole Members employed them- 
lelves in purfuing the &me Methods. 
In Germany, an JcsJemy of the &me 
Nature has been railed. Even IreUnd 
> bas had its Philofophieal Society. From 
aU which, (uch Swarms of Great Men 
in every Fart of Natural and Mathe- 
matical Knowledge have within tbele 
few Years appeared, that it may, per- 
haps, without Vanity, be believed, that 
if this Humour lads much longer, and 
learned Men do not divert their 
Thoughts to Speculations of another 
Kind, the next Age will not find very 
much Work of this Kind to do : For 
this Ibrt of Learning has fpread where- 
ever Letters have had any Encourage- 
ment in Enrofe lb Riccelsfully, that e- 
ven the Northern Kingdoms have had 
their Bartholin's, their Borriehiits^s, their 
Rudbeck's, their Wormius^s, and their 
I^velius*!, who have put in for that, 
prize which the Inhabitants of warm? 
er Climates feemed already in poiTeir 
fion of. This has occafioned the Wri- 
ting of Abundance of Books, to, via- 
dicate the Glory of every great Inven- 
tion to fbme eminent Man of that 
Country that the Authors C)f thofe 
Books 
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Books belonged to. Which Difputes, 
though many Times very pedantically 
managed, and with an Heat mif-be- 
coming Learned Men, yet has bad this 
good EfFe6t, that while fbme were zea- 
lous to fecure the Glory of the Inven- 
tion of Things already difcovered , to 
their own Countries i others were equal- 
ly Ibilicitous to add a more undifputed 
Honour to them, by new Inventions, 
which they were fiire no Man could 
ppffibly challenge. 

Another Re^on of the Decay of 
Learning , according to Sir Wtlliam 
Ttmfk (»), is, the Want of Proteftion C">) *""«• 
from Great Men , and an unfatiable *?"''■ 
Third after Gain , now grown the 
Humour of the Age. That Princes 
do not now delight to talk of Mat- 
ters of Learning in their publick Con- 
verlations, as they did about an Hun- 
dred and Fifty Years ago, is very evi- 
dent. When Learning firft came up. 
Men fanfied that every Thing could 
be done by it, and they were charm- 
ed with* the £loquence of its Frofef* 
fors , who did not fait to fet forth all 
its ' Advantages in the moft engaging 
Diels. It was fo very modifh, that 
the fair Sex fcemed to believe that 
Gruk 
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Greek and Ltiin added to their Charms i 
and Pltto and Arifttik untranslated^ 
were frequent Ornaments of their Cio- 
Kts. One would think by the E9e^, 
tirat it was a proper Way of Educa- 
ting of them, fince there are no Ac- 
counts in Hiftory of lb many very 
great Women in any one Age, as are 
to be found between the Years 15 . 
and 1600. This Humour in both Sexes 
abated by Degrees ; and the Great Men 
being either dilgufted with the Labour 
that was requilite to become thorough- 
ly. Learned, or with the frequent Re- 
iietitions of the lame Things, Bufineg 
arid Direrfions took up their Thoughts, 
as they -had done formerly. But yet, 
In the main, the Learned Men of this 
Age have not (b very much Realbn to 
think, themlelves ill uied, as it is com- 
inbnly thought. What by FeDow- 
Ihips , of . Colleges , and Eccleliaftical 
Preferments, here in E^Uad ; and by 
the &me fort of Preferments, added to 
the ..Allowances -in feveral Monaftical 
OrdersV in PopIQi Countries, there an 
very fair Settlements for Meii of Sra- 
dious and Sedentary. Lives; and innu- 
merable Inftances can be given in thefc 
two laft Ages^ of the excellent Ufis 
which' 
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which very many Men have made of 
them: So that every fuch Preferment 
beftowed upon any learned Man, upon 
the "Score of his Merit, by Princes, ot 
Great Men, in whofe Gift they were, 
is an Inftance of their Beneficence to 
Men of Letters : And whether a Man 
is confidered by a Fenfion out of a 
Prince's Exchequer, or by the Colla- 
tion of a Preferment in that Prince's 
Giftj it is to the Man who enjoys it 
the felf-iame Thin^. Neither have 
Examples beoi wanting in the present 
Age, of Sovereign Princes who have 
made it as much their Builnefs to en- 
Courage Learned Men, as, perhaps, ia 
any of the former, that are Co much 
commended for that very Reafon. 
Chrifii/t* Queen of Smdeity who in o- 
ther Refpe^, w^ by no Means the 
Glory of her Sex, did, whilft ibe liv- 
ed at Stockholm, (end for the learnedeft 
Men of Enropt to come to her, that 
fhe might convcrfe with them about 
thoTe Things wherein they were moft 
excellent; Dei Cto-rety SalmiiSits, Bo- 
ehuri, Nich. Heinfui^ Ifn&f Voifius^ were 
of that Number .* And her Prd'ufenels, 
•which knew no Bounds, was never 
more vifible, than in her Marks c^ 
Refpeft 
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Relpefl to Men of Letters. After- 
wai^s, wh«n Oie fetled at Rom0f h^r 
FaUce was always an Academy of the 
Virtnafi pf that City. The prefem 
Fremh King, whilft Monfieur Qolbtrt 
liycdf . took a Angular . Pride in feqdiag 
. Ft^fents .to the moft <;elebr9ted Scho- 
lars of £«r<ye ; without regarding whe- 
ther they w^re bis. own Subj^fh, or 
of his own Religion, or no. This be 
did purely /or hk Gfory^ the Principle 
COP* VhichSir >f7//M« Temple (n) fo very 
*** much applauds. His own Froteftaot 
Sub)e£|s, /before he involved them in 
on^ common "Uqln, tafted of his Li^ 
berality of that Kind upon Occafion: 
And wbatfoever ^is. other. Anions are, 
and have beep ; yet his extraordinary 
Cai:e to breed ,up, his Son to Learn- 
f ing, his ereding of Academies for Arcs 
and Sciences itPMriSf and bis. frequent 
Bounties to M^n of Letters, juftly re- 
quire . that , upon this Account , he 
mot^ld . be mentioned with Honour. 
Cardinal fk Richelieti, Cardinal Af***- 
r«w/, Mohfieur Fouqaefy and Moofieur 
Colhert, thot^h no Sovereign Prince^ 
yet had Purfts greater than - many of 
them. Cardinal de Richelieu was him^ 
ielf a Scholar ; and all of them were 
; eminently 
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■ eminently Favourers of Learned Men. 

I have mentioned my own Country 

laA, that 1 might once more oblerve^ 

' that it was a Prince of our oWn, who 

i founded the ROTAL SOCIETT, 

\(oJ whofe Studies f Writings tini Proi»- (o) Paj; 

! Hions, though they k*vt not tutt-fifirud or $?■ 

, ectiffed the Lyceum of. t\Ma^tte Aca- 

{ demy of Arlftotfe, /fc.Stoa of Zeno, 

i or the Garden of Epicurus, becaufe they 

- Were neither written at the fame Timej 

nor, for the moft part, upon the fame 

Subjefb ; yet will always help to keep 

alive the Memory of that Prince, whd 

incorporated them into a Body, that lb 

they might the eafier do that by their 

Joint-Labours, which fiiigly would have 

'. been, in a manner, impoHible to be ef- 

' feaed. 

The laft of Sir miiim- Temfle\ 
. Keafons of the great Decay of Mo^ 
. dcrn Learning (/i) is Pedmtrj ; the(p)Ri^ 
1 urging of which is an evident Argu-7'* 
ment, that his Dilcourle is levelled a- 
gainfl; Learning, not as it llands now, 
but as it was Fifty or Sixty Yeats a- 
go. For the new Philofophy has in- 
troduced lb great a Coriefpondence 
between Men of Learning and Men 
of Bviflaers; which has alio been en- 
Aa created 
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>. " crealed by othei* Accideacs amoogfi 
tbe Mafters of other learned Frofeffions^ 
diat that PedMfUr} which formerly was 
alnwft uhiverfal, is now ia a great 
Mealure dif ufed ; efpectaltyr, amongft 
the young Men, who are taught in the 
UniverHties to laugh at that frequent 
Citation of Scraps of Latin, in com- 
moD Difcourle, or upon Arguments 
that do not require it ; and that nau- 
fious Oftentation of Reading, and Scbo 
larfhip in publick Companies, which 
formerly was lb much in Fafhion. Ai- 
fe^ng to write politely in Modern 
Languages, efpecially the French and 
ours, has alio helped very much to leiTen 
it, becaafe it has enabled Abundance 
of Men who want Academical Educa- 
tion to talk plaulibly, and fome exad- 
ly, upon very many learned Subjeib. 
ThK alio, has made Writers habitually 
. careful to avoid thole Impertinences 
which they know would be taken no* 
tioe of and ridiculed ; and it is prd>a- 
ble, that a careful perufal of the iii» 
new trench Books, which of late Years 
have been greedily fought after by the 
politer fort of Gentlemen and Scholarsi 
may in this particular, have done A- 
bundance of good. By this means, aod 

by 
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by the Help alfo of fome other coB- • , ^ 
current Caufes, thofe who were not 
learned themlelves being able to main- 
tain Dirputes with thoie that wert^ 
forced them to talk more warily, and 
brought them by little and little to be 
out of Cou^nance at that vain thrufl- 
ing of their Learning into every thing, 
yrbich before had been but too vifiUe. s> 
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Conclufioih 

THi& (^ms t& me to be the pre- 
&Dt SciUe of Learniag, as it 
may be compared with what ic was in 
Former Ages: Whether Knowledge 
will improve in the next Age, pro- 
portionably, as it has done in this, is a 
Queftion not eafily decided. Ic de- 
pends upon a - great, inany, Circum- 
nances i which fingly> wilt be ineilEe- 
dual, and, which no Man can now be 
^ aitured, will ever meet. There feems 
Rcafon indeed, to fear, that it may 
decay, both bficaufe ancient Learning 
is too much ftudied in Modern Books, 
and uken upon tcufl: by Modern Writers, 
who are not enough acquainted with 
Antiquity to correa their own miftakes ; 
and becaufe Natural and Mathematical 
XnowJedge, wherein chiefly the Mo- 
derns are to, be ftudied as Originals, 
begin to be neglected by the Genera- 
lity of thofe who would fet up for 
^bolars. For the Humour of the A&t 
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as to thole things, is viflbly altered 
from what it was Twenty or Thirty 
Years ago ; So that though the ROTA L 
SOCIETT has weathered the rude 
Attacks of liich Ibrt of Adveriaries as 
Sttthht, who endeavoured to have it 
thought, That Studying of Natural 
Fhilubphy and Mathematicbs, was a 
ready Method to introduce ScepticiCn at 
leaft, if not Atheifin into the World : 
Yet the fly Inlinuations of the Men if 
Wit, That no great things have ever,, oc 
are ever like to be performed by the Mea 
qf Grefidnif and, That every Man whom 
they call a F/r/M/0, mud needs he i Sir 
NichoUs Gim-ceackf have !b far taken 
off the Edge of thole who have opur 
lent Fortunes, and a Love to Learning, 
that Phyfiological Studies begin to bt 
contrafled amongll Fhyficians and Me- 
chanicks. The ^ruth is, one muft 
fpend a good deal of Time and Fains, 
of lodullry and Attention, before he 
will be able thoroughly to reliQi them-; 
And thole who do not, rarely know 
their Worth, and coofequeotly doi very 
fildom pafi a right Judgment upon 
them: For which Realbn, when the 
prefeot Sett of Fhilolbphers are. gone 
off, it isi a great Queftioo, wbethei^ a 
. . new 
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new one will fucceed, that may equal 
them. Their Writings, however, will 
be preferved, and as our Age has rai- 
fed a nobler Monument to the Nlemo- 
ry of Arehmedes and DiophdntMS, of 
tSffocrsaes and Arifiotk^ of Htrofhilm 
and G»knt by improving ^ their In-r 
ventioDs, thab had been railed for at 
ThcfuOind Years before ; fi) feme fu- 
ture Age, though, perhaps, not the next, 
and in a Country, now poflibly little 
thought of, may do that which our 
great Men would be glad to fee done ; 
that is to fay, they may raife real 
Knowledge, .upon the Foundations laid 
in this our Age, to the utmoft poffi- 
ble Perfe£lion, to which it can be 
brought by mortal Men in this imper- 
fea State. 

But this is what one would gladly 
hope fhould be relerved for his own 
Pofterity, and his own Country; how 
it may be referved is obvious : Ic muft 
be by joining Ancient ajid Modern Lear- 
ning tt^ether, and by ftudying each 
as Oiginais, in thofe things whereia 
they :^veral1y do moft excel; by that 
means few Miftakes will be committed, . 
the World will foon fee what remains 
unfinilh'd, and Men will furoilh them- 
felves 
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(elves with (ittiag Methods to com- 
pleat it : And hy doing Juftice to eve- 
ry Side, they wiB have Realbn to ex- 
peA, that thole that come aAer them 
will do the lame Juftice to them, 
whenever they lliall think fit to fubr 
mit their FtoduSions to publick Cen- 
fure. 
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